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FOREWORD 


This work which contributes in one of its aspects to the study 
of the ‘‘ Greek miracle ’’ fills also an important place — between 
‘‘From Tribe to Empire” and “ Roman Political Institutions ” 
— m the study of political institutions 

There are — as has already been noted — historians as well as 
sociologists for whom sociology is quite distinct from history , 
sociologists who recognize only necessity in their science and 
historians who recognize only chance in their discipline find 
themselves in agreement upon this point of distinction From our 
point of view, however, history, the all-embracing study of past 
events relating to man, necessarily includes sociology The closely 
woven web of facts of every kind of which history is composed is 
interwoven with events demonstrating an inherent necessity in 
social development — with what we may call mental logic — as 
well as with innumerable chance happenings Specialists 
working in the field of abstractions and generalizations can, 
undoubtedly, by comparative studies — whether of institutions on 
the one hand or of religion and intellectual and cesthetic activity 
on the other — set forth general facts , but history furnishes the 
material for these generalizations, and the result of the com- 
parison, when brought to bear on the facts of history, throws 
human evolution into relief, picks out the path it has followed 
from the mass of groupings, recurrences and regular stages, and 
leads one to seek in logic — in the meaning we give to this word 
— for the fundamental cause of these recurrences 

In “ From Tribe to Empire ” the social aspect as such was 
dealt with ^ We there put forward the problem of the origins of 
society, of the relations between society and the individual, and, 
as an hypothesis, distinguished various phases of social organiza- 
tion — phases characterized precisely by the varying nature of 
these relations It is our belief that society only exists by virtue 
of the individuals who compose it, but that in order to consolidate 
its position and attain to maturity, it has at a certain point to 

^ V Foreword to “ From Tribe to Empire,’^ p ix 
vu 
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submerge the individual until the day when the latter asserts 
himself in some way and consciously strives to bring society to 
perfection by means of the intellectual and spiritual development 
which it has made possible 

We followed m the East of antiquity the progress of “ political 
organization from the humble germs of individualized powu io 
the formation of strongly centralized kingdoms and vast empires 
We showed how the growth of societies in these “ cosmocracies ” 
encouraged the division of labour and how^ in a general way^ the 
development oj the individual followed upon this division oj 
labow no less as a result of technical inventions than of specula- 
tive and cesthetic activity But the development was limited by 
the part which, from a political point of view, privileged indi- 
vidualism played As the chief of the clan gathered up the 
totemic mana, so the ling embodied in himself sacied power 
since in his person the human and the dwine were united, it was 
he who gave hii th to law , the men who presided over administra- 
tion and justice were his i epi esentatives ^ Greece as a whole, 
but Athens in particular, realized a form of political organiza- 
tion which was totally new and, at the same time, a development 
of the individual which was wholly unprecedented In opposi- 
tion to the Barbarian who was subjected io despotism and deified 
it, the Greek was a free citizen , in opposition to the Empire, the 
stupendous creation of the East, he ingeniously managed the 
affairs of his microscopic State The Greek city is just as 
“ miraculous ” as Greek art or thought , it represenkd an ‘‘ ex- 
periment it IS an example, a model m del 

This book, which Gustave Glotz was peculiarly well-eqmpped 
by all his previous works to write, has a twofold intenst on the 
one hand it traces, with remarkable erudition, the evolution of 
Greek institutions, brings out their essential characienstics and, 
to a certain extent, enters into the details of then consiruciton , 
and, on the other hand, it formulates and suggests the general 
ideas which such a subject admits of, and leads on io consider 

I V Foreword to The Nile and hgYptmnQniluitmn, p xix 

® We must not forget, however, the Egyptian revolution in which “ the 
individual had given rein to his appetites and kicked ovei enry land of 
dis€%plme ” V Moret, ‘‘ The Nile and Egyptian Civilization ” p 220 

® V Jarde, “ The Formation of the Greek People,” Foreword, p an 
Renouvier, m the Introduction to “La Philosophie analytiqne de Fllistoire ” 
{p 92), makes a striking contrast between the great empires “ which con- 
demned whole races to moral death ” and the peoples who created “ un- 
fettered science and law and organized the first republics ” 
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lions of a sociological bearing It combines strict realism and 
eooplanations of deep insight 

Fustel de Coulanges explained marvellously well , he ex-‘ 
plained too well^ too simply, too logically The respect which 
Glotz feels for his masterpiece ” does not prevent him from 
criticizing It Human societies are not geometrical figures^ 
but living organisms ”, Truth is always complex when it is 
concerned with men who toil and struggle and are subject 
to the common needs of humanity ” ^ 

This book deals first, therefore, with the genesis of the 770X^9 
The term polis signified the acropolis — the fortified 

town as opposed to the open village, fcdyfiT) — before it was applied 
to the city ^ From a few scattered facts, guided by precarious 
conjecture, Glotz reconstructs its small beginnings He makes 
discreet and legitimate use of philology, archceology and “ the 
innumerable analogies which a comparative study of human 
societies affords ” (p 5 ) He, too, sets out from the clan ^ — 
the 761^09, the patnarchal clan, the ‘‘first unit of society — and 
passes ihiough the associations of families, the phratries — whose 
characteristics he discusses — and the military groupings of clans, 
the (fvXai, tribes, to the political organism which grew out of a 
settled life and synoecism ^ 

The Homeric poems show us a society in process of evolution 
The Ling of kings, “ the most royal, ^aaiXeyraro^ — for the 
jSacriXev^i, originally, is the chief of the the man who 

advances ahead of the others^ — intermediary between the gods, 
from whom he IS descended {Sioj€py]<i), and man, has uncontested 
sacerdotal authority, but only a precarious political authority 
in the Homeric monarchy we can see elements of ihe oligarchy 
which IS to succeed it, and even of the democi acy,lh]}jLov Kpdro^, 
which eventually will establish the voice of the people, h'qyou 
<^^/xt 9 (pp 59 - 60 ) ^ 

Pp 3, 4 

2 C/ Jarde, The Formation of the Greek People,” p 291 

® V Davy, ‘‘ From Tribe to Empire ” 

^ Of for Rome, Homo, ‘ Primiti\e Italy” On ihe names of clans 
and their origin, v Ad Reinach, “ Aithis, les ongmes de VJ^tai athenim ” 
{extract from the R S H , 1912), pp 19-20 

s Ad Reinach, p 30 jSatVw and Xaos — etymology discussed 

® A^iJLOs^part of ihe territory which belongs to a community, country , 
population of a country, mass of the people , later only people as opposed 
to the chiefs, or mass of free citizens, democracy 
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When aristocracy destroys the king in hts capacity of leader 
in war and justiciary, he still remains a high-priest^ 

just as at Borne after the fall of the kings there remained a rex 
sacromm For centuries a single class, more or less numerous, 
and very variously recruited, holds power in the cities Glotz 
emphasizes the ‘‘ disconcerting ” multiplicity of forms which 
oligarchic government assumes as a geneial rule it is not 
the government of the best^^ (apicrroi) Moderate oligarchy, 
moreover, borders upon moderate democracy, and “ it is impos- 
sible to say exactly where one ends and the other begins ” {p 79) 
His keen sense of the complexity of reality prevents Glotz herefrom 
making distinctions which would be too absolute and theoretiial 

Finally, democratic government is established — the rule of 
state authority in place of the authonty of chiefs, of individual 
responsibility in place of collective responsibility— a system 
prepared by the tyrants,'*^ whose guiding principle and tran- 
sitory function IS to humble the aristocracy and uplift ike lower 
classes ” {p ill) An inherent contradiction doomed tyranny 
to death as soon as it had infused life into democracy ” (p IIC) 

The latter comes to full maturity thanks to the liberation of 
the individual, who repays to the city in strength what he has 
gained from it in independence The great mistake ’’ which 
Fustel de Coulanges made was to establish ^fan absolute anti- 
nomy between the omnipotence of the city and individual liberty, 
whereas, on the contrary, state power and individualism pro- 
gressed side by side, each supporting the other ”/(p 5) 

Whilst oligarchical survivals persist for a long time in the Pelo- 
ponnese and northern Greece, Athens leads the maritime cities 
in the direction of natural development ” (p 118) It is her 
vocation to be the school of democracy The dates 594-8 — the 
constitution of Solon — and 508-7, the constitution of Cletsthenes, 
are great dates in the political history of the world Thi s ‘‘ Hellas 
of Hellas ” was to give the people, to use a phrase oj Platons 
adopted by Plutarch, ‘‘ the purest liberty with unstinting hands ” 
(pp S55, 125) 

The demos, we must remember, is/the body of members of the 
city, and not the inhabitants of the town, for slaves and metres 
^are excluded from it ^ it is not man as such, but the citizen who is 
of value^ — that, at all events, is the principle The assembled 

1 Phrase used by Cournot m de Fenehainement des idees 

fondamentales,” p 460 
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demos ts sovereign , “ its functions were universal and its powers 
unlimited ’’ (j? 181) The delegates of the demos — in so far as 
delegates are necessary for deliberative^ judicial and executive 
power — are agamy in principle y appointed by lot Glotz attempts y 
in the middle section of his booky to define the naturcy detail the 
organization and examine the working of the Athenian demo- 
cracy its Assembly y its Councily its various magistracies 

After his illuminating study of (he closed, autonomous 
society which is the City in general, and Athens in particulars^ 
he shows how practical needs were gradually, in spite of every- 
thing, to open up this microcosm,^ ^ how common interests of 
defence and common preoccupations created leagues and federa- 
tions but — as we have seen before — “ m some cases the federal 
bond was so loose that it allowed the isolation of the cities to 
survive, and in others the union, imposed by force, collapsed as 
soon as the small States thought that they could escape from the 
control of the great State which dominated them ” ^ 

Though Athens did much for the unification of Greece (p 286), 
she was actuated by an imperialist spirit, which encountered 
lively opposition Undoubtedly the sense of Panhellemc soli- 
darity, of the oneness of their civilization, as it became more 
conscious tended to be translated into the political sphere the 
bestowal of citizenship, not only upon individuals but upon whole 
towns, and the multiplication of leagues are proofs of it , but 
the atavistic urge towards autonomy was stronger than cultural 
affinities and the need for unity It is a law of nature, Plato 
says, “ that betiveen all cities war shall be continuous and ever- 
lasting ” ® 

We know that a united Greece, a Greek people, was to come 
only with the Empire , and the substitution of the Empire for the 
city-system was due far less to an internal need for unity than to 
increasing anarchy Glotz makes this point absolutely clear 
f There was not only war between cities, but also war between 
citizens The growth of individualism, unbridled egoism, the 
disappearance of the middle class, the glaring inequality of wealth 

^ Jardi, ‘‘ Formation of the Greek People,” p 294 
^ V pp 354-S56 and — on the part played by Pericles — Jardd, ibid , 
pp^ 285-289 “ By his comprehension of the interests of Hellenism, by the 
breadth of Ms views, which embraced the entire Greek world, he was worthy 
to T^hze the unity of Greece, had this unity been possible ” 

» Jarde, ibid , p 295 On the questiorl of unity see the whole of Part IV 
and the Conclusion of this volume 
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which made the proletariat dangerous, led to a state of affairs 
in which the city was composed of two opposing and antagon- 
istic sections, of two enemy cities ’’ {p 316) Although Athens 
was less embroiled than other cities in intestine strife, after the 
archonship of Euchdes, 403-2, the sovereignty of the people there 
became increasingly tyrannical and was increasingly used for 
the benefit of individual interests at the expense of the exchequer 
and the state 

We shall see here the process of political, judicial, financial 
and military disorganization which made Greece an easy prey 
to the onslaughts of ambition And, since the lust fo7 power 
was not the least of these unbridled appetites, “ the idea of mon- 
archy was in the air ” (p 385) Thus it was lexaggerated in- 
dwiduahsm — both collective and particular — which, by causing 
the decline of the city, was to put Greece at the mercy of a master 
and lead to the restoration of the king-god 

Gustave Glotz is too good an historian to be satisfied with merely 
outlining and describing the constitutions and institutions of the 
City m the absti act he is keenly alive to then actual life, and 
by his use of contemporary works, which he draws upon wherever 
it IS apposite and profitable, he summons up the political and 
social activities of the Greeks m striking and picturesque scenes 
We seem to see the men who stood at the top of the <iOc%al scale — 
nobles, nouveaux riches, tyrants^ — and the mass of the popula- 
tion, the humble folk, farmers, workmen, merchants, fishermen, 
sailors ^ We might almost think that he had been present in 
the Ecclesia, had taken part in the elections on the Pnyx or sat m 
the Boule , that he had seen the blatant luxwy of the magnificent 
mansions ” built m the declining city By the casual use of a 
word — habeas corpus, Tammany clubs, the ^^haussmanmsation'^^ 
of the towns, ^ aptly and without straining, he brings before our 
very eyes this civilization separated from us by moie than two 
thousand years In all this we see the hand of the author of the 
iEgean Cmlization ’’ who, by his learning and hi^ talent, has 
done more than any other Hellenist to familiarize a large number 
of readers with a world which, barely ihinty years ago, xms 
unknown 

From what has gone before it will, we think, have been 

^ V Jouguet, ‘‘ Macedonian Imperialism ” 

^ Eg,pp m 67, 75, 114 ^ Eg^pp 146, 140 

4 Pp 153-156, 162, 302, 311 » Pp 120, 216, 217. 
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gathered that Glotz allows their just share in the development of 
Greek institutions to historical circumstances^ to those contin- 
gencies of every kind which were the subject of The Formation 
of the Greek People ’’ and which he vividly and brilliantly 
passes in review But we wish to emphasize everything which 
in this book confirms or supplements what we have said elsewhere 
on the question of the inherent necessity of institutions and on 
the part which the logical factor plays in social evolution 

Glotz naturally notes the close connection which existed in the 
beginning between political organization and religion “ The 
need for mutual defence of which the acropolis and the ramparts 
are evidence, was expressed, as was every social function in 
antiquity, in a religious form Every city had its deity, as had 
every family ” {p 19) But, he says,t'^" supernatural notions 
of this sort are always capable of a natural explanation This 
tear of the gods was, at bottom, fear of a social force which 
day by day took to itself new strength Men feared the 
demos” {p 9)^ Thus our thesis gams support society 
utilizes, annexes, institutionalizes beliefs, but religion has its 
source in the psychology of the individual and not in a strictly 
social need ^ The social need properly so called was embodied 
in their political institutions and their economic institutions, 
which were at one and the same time clearly distinguished and 
closely related / 

The agora, which was the market, was originally also the 
public meeting place ^ with merchants and customers mingled 
gossips and loungers At all hours it was the rendezvous where 
men strolled around, learnt the latest news or talked politics , 
and there public opinion was shaped ” {p 22) The popular 
Assembly had its birth in the agora We see economic develop- 
ment taking place heie, and at the same time we can gauge the 
intensity of the repercussions of economics on politics {pp 23, 69, 
101) The development of the city was closely bound up with the 
increase of moveable wealth, with the formation of the class of 
craftsmen and an aristocracy of nouveaux riches, with the 
progress of shipping and the rule of money, m short with the 
emergence of chrematistike, that is of capitalism 

This new system created in the aristocratic city a situation 

1 V General Introduction to “ The Earth before History,” p ix For 
ike theory of the Durkheim school as to the religious origin of institutions 
cf our “ Synthase en Histoire,” p 201 

2 Cf Foreword to Toutain, “ Ancient Economic Organization ” 
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tn which the demos — now a proleianat — stood opposed to the 
nobles and the nchy and became first a dangerous^ evenimily a 
vtcionous party {pp 101 , Sll) In the democratic ciiy^ and at 
Athens especially .there was. corresponding to a period of economic 
prosperity and comparatively fairly distributed wealth, a wise 
oigamzation in which a just balance between the legal power of 
the state and the natural right oj the individual [pp 121, 14d) 
was more or less preseived But when an unbridgeable gulj was 
cleft between rich and poor, when this demos. which zvas in 
name soveieign.^^ was made wretched by inequality oj conditions, 
when class confiict raged and communist iheones flourished, 
demoaaiic institutions became corrupt beyond hope oj lemedy ^ 

In the originally undiffeientiated field of political organiza- 
tion we see the usual process of differentiation, the progress of the 
division of labour The separation of judicial jiorn purely 
political functions, which hitherto had been combined in the 
person oj the king, can be clearly traced The latter, together 
with the elders delivered the themistes, those inspired judge- 
ments which formed the sacred and mysterious code oj family 
justice (themis) ” (p 7) The substitution oj written law. oj 
vQfMQ<s for oracular tradition — in one sense too rigid and m an- 
other too flexible — of individual responsibility — involving de- 
finite rights and duties in relation to the State— for collective 
responsibility, marked an epoch in development [p lOG) ^ And 
the organization of justice advanced side by side with law 
Because the progress of the State at the expense oj the genos and 
the economic development of the zchole of Greece increased the 
number of suits justice became “a trade (p 50) Athens 
above ""all was a centre of litigation, simply because law. and 
consequently chicanery, tended there to take the place of violence 
[p 251) 

^ V pp Sll ff On the relations between economics and politics cf 
Jardi. ibid, p IhO ff . Kowaleski. ‘ 4iixiales de I’lnst mt dc Souo- 
logie,” vol XIV. pp 187-238 , R Hubert, Manuel dc Sociologie;* 
pp 212-213 

^ Note that between Bdfus and roptos, there zuis SiKt). which onginaliy 
was inter-family justice But the conception of BiKr} was extended, and 
ended by being identified with the voy^oi St.Kai.os and v6p.i^os zeere 
synonymous When the idea of equality became associated with the idea 
of justice, the city looked for Kcafios. good order (worhs of Ilirodoius 
and Thucydides) ft was from the city that the concept of hoa^os passed 
to the universe, as also that of vofxos ‘‘‘ the notion of natuud law is ex- 
plained only by the progress of judicial development ” v on these various 
points an interesting discussion in the “ Annee Socioiogique,” col XI. 
pp 282-286 » » 
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There are some remarkable passages m which Glotz describes 
the part which Athens played in the development of law — a part 
which has often been misunderstood We have had occasion to 
allude elsewhere to the excellent work in which Henn OuuS 
examines the literary forms of Greek thought OuvrS grants 
the Greeks a capacity for creating constitutions^ ‘‘ ambitious com- 
positions ^ the extempoie creations of the wonder-working voie^ re- 
gulating eveyything^ providing for everything, and pr sparing foi 
the peoples an eternal happiness, which lasted a few months ’’ He 
emphasizes and exaggerates the abstract and theoretical character 
of their public law ‘‘ In Athens, for example, the government 

seems rather like a practical application of the decimal 6ystem 
ten tribes, ten strategoi, five hundred councillors, five thousand 
active heliasts and a thousand in reserve, fifty citizens in the 
pxytany, only ten months to the official year As for 

civil law the Greeks were incapable, according to OuvrS, of giving 
it ‘‘ the calm attention which it demands ’’ The Romans, on 
the other hand, “ went into details , being a closely reasoning 
people, they expounded the minutest questions ” In what way 
should this toll be fixed, this mortgage he made, the water in this 
channel be directed ^ They had the stolid patience of the farmer 
who counts the ears of his corn, and measures inch by inch the 
land which has been watered less by rains than by his own toiling 
efforts “ The Roman was a civil lawyer, the Greek not 
The whole chapter which Glotz devotes to justice must be read 
if the Greeks are to be judged fairly In his eyes the ancestors 
of the Roman junsprudentes were the dramatists, the philo- 
sophers, the logographoi Zealous care for equity and the 
sentiment of humanity were essential characteristics of Athenian 
law 

At Rome practical sense constructed a juridical monument 
which was m a measure definitive At Athens an inherent 
humamtariamsm and democratic principle made laws yielding 
and flexible Athens ‘‘ earned philanthropy so far as to sap the 
national basis of the institution of slavery — an institution with- 
out which it seemed that the city must perish And, in spite 
of the principle according to which the foreigner was an enemy, 
the advances of humamtariamsm and pacificism alike had 

^ C/ Glotz, p 12S 

2 Oiwri, Les foimes iitteraires de la pensee grecque,” pp 209 213 

^ V pp 254-262 
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tremendous influence upon international law both public and 
private ^ 

To sum up, in Greece law and ethics were not vigorously 
differentiated until a late date, with the result that ethics was a 
vital and constant factor in law Though sometimes we meet 
in the works of the ancient philosophers the expression un~ 
nontien law,^^ v6fio<^ dypa<j) 0 (;, or “ innate law,^^ a careful reading 
of the texts shows us that the teim vofio^ is used m the ordinary 
sense of “ custom ” or ‘‘ usage But thought acted as a kind 
of leaven upon nomos 

The part played by “ logic ” also is very clearly bi ought out 
m this book In thefiistfew pages we see the social impulse, 
which we have spoken of elsewhere, at work, iogefhei with that 
nameless collective will ” {p 9) which subordinated the clans, 
the ^evT), to a common interest, to the just as previously 

it had subordinated individuals to the clan There are many 
passages, an the other hand, in which the close connection be- 
tween institutions and the general level of social morality, repve- 
sented by customs and ideas, is traced and emphasized Legal 
enactments are of no avail against the force of customs ” {p 356) 
^There were two forces, one proceeding from an inherent yet vague 
feeling, the other from a comparatively clear recognition of the 
social bond, of social needs < Society had its basis m the social 
instinct individuals are the material of society But they 
can also be social agents, or rather, social inventors, that 
IS to say, conscious creators of social ‘‘ logic ” So it was 
in Greece , to a greater extent than m any other country 
of antiquity the individual there exercised a powerful and 
perceptible influence over political institutions He even 
developed his personality to a point at which it became a 
danger to society ^ 

^ V pp 263 272 

2 Brochard, “ La morale ancienne et la morale moderne,^^ m jfetude de 
phil ancienne et de phil naodeme, p 492 Cf Gomperz, “ Fenseurs de 
la Grece,” wl 111, p 341 The domains of law and custom, of the 
coerave and the non-coercive spheres, were far from being dearly defined, as 
we see from the use of a single word to denote them both Every usage, 

even the most trifling and unimportant, such, for example, as that of having 
hair or wearing a heard, was called nomos , while the most important 
serious law, even one which involved death, as, for instance, that agamst 
murder, was likewise called monos ” v also Declareutl, “ Rome the Law- 
Giver,” Foreword, p xw and pp 3-4 

® Greekindividuaksmv Mar TFmdl,*‘Gnechische Weltanschauung,” 
analyzed in Did% “ Autour de Platon,” vol 1, pp 55 ff 
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Tyrants^ legislators^ leaders of the people (p 109 ) and later 
{pp 335 - 336 ) politicians i first established^ then perverted^ demo- 
cratic government In his interesting chapter on tyranny^ 
Glotz describes — comparing it m certain respects with the Italian 
podesta ^ — the part played by the demagogue, who became the 
servant of the people in order to be its master, and whom the 
people used until it found him useless and oppressive But 
there were more direct and more deliberate makers of democracy 
At Athens in particular there arose men who gave their name to 
constitutional and judicial achievements (pp 119 - 120 ) Draco, 
Solon, Cleisthenes, Ephialtes, Pericles 

Athens of the fifth century lived according to the civil laws 
of Solon and the political laws of Cleisthenes ’’ (p 123 ) Draco 
had previously amended the ancient patriarchal law, which was 
hnked up with religion^ by the intervention of the State and the 
principles of a lay moral code , Solon with his wise economic 
and social reforms and his introduction of democratic elements 
into the constitution completed the downfall of oligarchy “ To 
judge him by his reforms Cleisthenes was a great man, a true 
Ionian type, with a mind both practical and logical balanced 

yet innovating ”, bolder than Solon, he was not content to stay 
within the confines of tradition , he was not content merely to 
amend and perfect Paying no heed to current practices and 
customs he received and reinvigorated in its most essential 
organs the very life of the Republic His is the earliest 

attempt of which we know to found a constitution based not on 
tradition but on reason Finally, Pericles, the pupil of the 
philosophers, realized complete democracy 

In this evolution of democratic institutions it is scarcely 
possible to ignore traces of religious survivals, but they are not 
easy to specify Thus was drawing “ by the bean ” at bottom an 
abandoning of decision to the gods? Can we say that all the 
principles which seem to us to-day emanations of human reason 
derive from a desire to discover the will of the gods,^^ that all 
the forms which dominate modern states — the will of the people, 
the infallibility of universal suffrage — owe their character to the 

^ 0/ Ad Retnach, op cit , pp 16, 66, 67 

2 Glotz examined this ancient law in his important studies “ La Soh- 
darite de la famille en Grece ” and “ L’ordalie dans la Grece primitive ” 

^ V Ad Eeinach, op cit ,pp 46, 70, 71-72 , the last lines are translated 
from G Be Sanctis, AT&IE 
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fact that the people has taken the place of the king, who succeeded 
to the place of a god Whatever the case, Athens effected a 
swift and radical transformation, a complete 7 attonahzahon of 
the religious elements inherent in primitive societies Glotz 
quotes Thucydides^ wonderful commentary on Athenian demo- 
cracy, “ whose every word is like a medal of pwe gold to the 
image of Athena Pohas,^^ and in which “ there aie maxims 
which one might say had inspired the Declaration of the Eights 
of Man {pp 141, 142, of p 175) 

It is impossible to insist too stiongly on the novelty and 
importance of this study of society, which hencefoith exists side 
by side with the study of nature The searchfor the common good 
became increasingly a theoietical study it ended in a pitiless 
criticism of demociatic government, oj the excesses to which it 
was liable, and into which, in actual fact, the professional poli- 
ticians did drag Athens , to the desire that ^^philosophers should 
be the rulers of cities, 07 that kings and dynasts should be good 
philosophers,^^ that ‘Apolitical power and philosophy should 
coincide 

Theorizing gave bi 7 th to the most fantastic conceptions, but 
Athens at the height of her powers has none the less proved to be 
the “ school ” of humanity in general and not merely of Greece 
^She had supreme mo7nenis in which she succeeded in achieving 
I an harmonious reconciliation between the needs oj the State and 
^ the desires of the individual, undei the sovereignty of law which 
“ secured the reign of reason, nous, logos ’’ {p 186 ) — i e , 
logic ® 

When circumstance had made the Empire possible, and even 
necessary, the Hellemzation of the world popularized the form 
of the polls and perpetuated many demociatic principles, though 
not “ the provisions which best illusiiated the spirit of Athenian 

1 V Ad Remark, op cit , pp 76-85 

^ Plato, “ Republic,” 4735 v E Bre/iier/‘ Hist dela Fhilosophie,” i, 
Part I, p 143 , cf p 250 On the contract betzceen Plato, comtrucier of 
soaeties, and Anstotle, obsewei of societies, cf P Janet, ‘ Ilistoire de ia 
science politique dans ses rapports avec la morale,” 3rd edition, vol 1, 
pp 220 jr 

3 “ The substitution of codes for customs, the establishment of a 
written law of nations, and finally the Declaration of Rights, all this 

IS but the natural development from one and the same fact , the progressive 
extension of reason, and the government of human concerns by reason ” 
(P Janet, op cit ,p Ixx) On the preambles of laws in antiquity, v ibid , 
p 60 
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legislation, which caused vigorous individualism and a fine 
philanthropy to fiourish ’’ (p 391) In modern times, “ the 
men of the Revolution and the philosophers their masters were 
inspired more by Athens than by Rome when they laid the founda- 
tions oj the modern State ” 

But, as Glotz so well says, the City was “ a very small affair ’’ 
both in area and in the number of its citizens This was to be 
a major problem for modern States, to adapt the most logical 
elements of Greek institutions to societies completely different in 
structure On a copy (editio princeps, Amsterdam, 1762) of the 
Contrat Social,” so obviously inspired by Greek democracy^ I 
read these words dated 1791 ‘‘ Though all parts of the system 
set forth m this social contract are not applicable to the govern- 
ment of a people inhabitating a large area, it will always be 
worthy of praise for its broad outlook on questions of the general 
welfare 

The “ Cite antique ” must always be read because it embodies a 
large portion of the truth and because it is a remarkable piece of 
work, clear-cut and finished But in exaggerating the connec- 
tion between institutions and beliefs Fustel is led to exaggerate 
the resemblance between the Greeks and Romans and the difference 
— which he regards as ^fundamental and essential ” — between 
ancient peoples and modern societies 

The ‘‘ Greek City and its Institutions ” — and, further, 
“ Roman Political Institutions,” “ Rome the Law-Giver ” 
and the “ Roman Empire ” in this series — must be read if we 
are to understand social development in Greece, the permanent 
contribution made by the Athenian Republic in spite of its ele- 
ments of weakness, the extension of the Roman city into a terri- 
torial State and an Empire 

From reading this book which is so rich in eruditiofi, m 

^ V a note in Rousseau, Book I, Chap VI, which h^ins in this way 
"" The real meaning of this word has been almost wholly lost in modern 
times , most people mistake a town for a city, and a townsman for a citizen 
They do not know that houses make a town, but citizens a city ” For the 
ideas of Rousseau {and of Condorcet) on direct government by the people 
V H See, L’^volution de la pens^ politique en France au xviiie siecle,” 
pp 293-94 

2 Rousseau realized this problem “ In Greece, all that the people had 
to da, it did for itself, it was constantly assembled in the public square 
All things considered, I do not see that it is possible henceforth for the 
Sovereign to preserve among us the exercise of its rights, unl^s the city is 
very siimir’ (Book III, Chap XV) He suggests federations. 
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thought, %n apt quotation, m vtvzd pictmes, just as from reading 
the “Cite antique” a keen cestkeUc pleasure is denved — a 
pleasme which pioceeds fiom more than one soufce,fof m these 
pages besides the chaim of hje and colour we find the intellectual 
satisfaction which vigorous writing gives 

lihNRI BiaiH 



THE GREEK CITY AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

FORMATION OF THE CITY 

I 

Theories 

The most striking feature of ancient Greece, the fundamental 
cause both of its greatness and its weakness, was its division 
into innumerable cities, each one of which formed a State 
The ideas which a division of this sort implies were an in- 
separable part of the mental equipment of the Greeks, so 
much so that m the fourth century the most discerning 
minds considered the existence of the pohs as a fact of nature 
They could not concei\e of any other organization for men 
worthy pf the name Aristotle himself took the effect for 
the cause, and defined not the Greek, but man, as a “ political 
animal ” There were for him two kinds of human beings 
those *who were submerged in savage, formless hordes or in 
the vast tribes of some monstrously large monarchy, and 
those who were harmoniously associated in cities, the former 
were bom for servitude in order that the latter might enjoy 
a nobler way of life 

In actual fact the geographical conditions of Greece w ere 
a powerful factor in its historical development Sea and 
mountains split up the land into narrow valleys imprisoned 
by hills and having no easy outlet save on the coast, and thus 
a great number of cantons was formed, each the natural 
home for a small society Physical partitioning gave rise to, 
or at least facilitated, political partitioning — to every divi- 
sion a distinct nationality Imagine an isolated valley with 
pasturage bordering On streams, with wooded slopes, fields, 
vineyards and olive groves sufficient to maintain some tens 
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of thousands of inhabitants, seldom more than a hundred 
thousand, and, in addition, high ground for refuge m case of 
attack, and a port foi communication with the outside w orld, 
and one then has some idea of what an autonomous and 
sovereign State meant to the Greeks 

One cannot, however, attribute the creation of the city- 
state solely to inevitable circumstance, to the all-powerful 
influence of the land on its inhabitants Proof of this lies 
in the fact that Aristotle gave no thought to it when he spoke 
of man as a “ political ” being In Asia Minor and in Italy, 
moreover, geographical conditions were very different from 
those existing in Greece itself there the mountains were 
lower and less wild, the plains more extensive, communication 
easier, and j-et there the Greeks faithfully reproduced the 
type of constitution which they had devised for the needs pf 
a smaller and more divided country One must, therefore, 
admit that in the formation of the city historical circum- 
stances were combined with the influence of physical en- 
1 ironment 

Aristotle in ancient times and Fustel de Coulangcs in our 
own day considered only the former 

According to the author of the PoltUcsi^ the Greeks passed 
through three stages The first community, which persists 
in all times simply because it is natural, was based on the 
association of husband and wife, master and slave, it embraced 
all who ate at the same table and breathed the smoke from 
the same altar the family, the oikta Out of the family 
grew the village, the Lome, its inhabitants, children and grand- 
children of the family, obeyed a king who exercised m the 
larger group all the powers which fell to the eldest in the 
primitive household Finally, from the association of many 
tillages, the complete State was created, the perfect com- 
munity, the polls ^ First founded that men might live, it 
contmued that they might live happily, but only so long as 
it remained self-sufficing could it exist and endure The 
I city-state, therefore, was a work of nature just as were the 
earlier associations which found their fulfilment in it Thus 
man, who can begin to develop only m the family, can cpme 
to full maturity only m the polis, he is by nature, therefore, 
a “ political animal ” 


1 Anst , Pol , 1, 1, 6^. 
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By a narrow use of the comparative method the author 
of the Ctie antique has, in modern times, arrived at con- 
clusions different from these in certain respects, but similar 
on the whole He looks for the explanation of institutions 
m primitive beliefs, in the worship of the dead and of the 
sacred fire — m short, in domestic religion ' This was the 
formative principle of the family in its wider sense — of the 
Greek genos as of the Roman gens The obbgaJionlo Jtionour 
the common ancestor brought with it the obligation to 
assure the continuance of the family, it gave their essential 
character to the laws which goverhed^marnage, the right of 
property and the right of succession, it conferred absolute 
authority on the father of the family, on the eldest of the 
direct descendants of the divine ancestor, it was the founda- 
tion of all morality Exigencies of an economic and fnilitary 
nature compelled the families successively to group them- 
selves into phratnes, the phratries into tribes and, finally, 
the tribes into a city Religion had to keep abreast with 
the development of human society, but the gods outside the 
home differed from the family gods only in the wider allegi- 
ance they commanded Now there was a public hearth and 
the city had a religion which permeated all its institutions 
The king was first and foremost k high priest/ and the magis- 
tracies which succeeded the monarchy were, in essence, 
/priesthoods political power sprang from a sacred function ^ 
What was law but a command from on high W^hat v as 
patriotism but municipal piety What was exile but ex- 
communication Divine power created the omnipotence of 
the State, and claims for individual liberty could be regarded 
as nothing less than revolt against the gods In cities so 
constituted the heads of the gene formed a privileged class, 
they were m a position to resist the kings, they lorded it over 
the men of the lower classes who gathered round them as 
clients, and, m particular, over the plebeian mob, the de- 
scendants of aliens Such an exclusive power inevitably 
gave rise to a series of revolutions The first deprived the 
kings of political authority, and restricted them to religious 
ascendancy But the leaders of the aristocracy were still 
veritable monarchs, each in his own genos, and so there was 
a second revolution which changed the constitution of the 
family, suppressed the law of primogeniture and destroyed 
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the client-s\ stem A third brougiit the plebs withm the city, 
modified the pimoiples of private law and made the common 
intfiest the first consideration mgeivcrnmcnt For a moment, 
howevei, it seemed as if piivilegc ot fortune we're to step 
into the place ot pruilege of biith, and a fomth rc’iolution 
was called for to establish the laws ol d( mociatic government 
The city had now exhausted its capaeity fen dcvolopnumi , 
and in the struggles between rieh and jiooi it was to nu'ct 
its end The criticism of the philosopheis began to point 
out that this legime was too ciicumsenhed, tiie Roman con- 
quest deprived the municipal sjstem of all political chaiactci, 
and finallv, with ( hnstianitv, eamt the fiiumph of a umveisai 
conception which transfoimeel for even the conditions of all 
gov'crnment 

The impressiveness of the structure which Fustel dp 
Coulanges has built up, his bieadth of thought combined 
with precision of detail and lucidity of st}Ie, impel adnma- 
tion, but nevertheless, vve cannot to-day accept all his con 
elusions unreservedly I shall not attempt any criticism 
of his half-hearted use of the comparative method, partly 
because no use is made of it in this vvoik, but still more 
because, when the Cite aniiquc was published, no one since 
the tune of Montesquieu had employed it with such masterly 
skill It IS in other mattcis that the fascination which his 
masterpiece exercises is to be guarded against It is obv lous 
that the author, as he passes from the family to the phntiv, 
the tnhe and the city, merely cariies over to the laigcr 
groups the beliefs and customs observed iiUthc piiinitne 
group, they icmam identical though in a w ider sphere Wif !i 
impertuibable logic he proceeds by stnet comparison to place 
the family in the centre of a sciics of concentric circles But 
human societies do not evolve in this way they arc not 
geometrical hguics, but living organisms which can only 
endure and preserve their identity so long as they suffer 
profound change In reality, the Greek city, while retaining 
the institution of the family, grew at its expense It was 
compelled to appeal to individual forces which the original 
group repressed For a long time the city had to fight 
against the gems, and each of its victories was gained by 
the suppression of some form of patriarchal servitude The 
great mistake which Fustel dc Coulanges made is, therefore. 
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clear Conforming to the theory which dominated the 
liberal school of the nineteenth centurj, he established an 
absolute antinomy between the omnipotence of the city and 
individual liberty, whereas, on the contrary, state power and 
individualism progressed side by side, each supporting the 
other 

We shall not, theretoie, see two opposing forces — the 
family and the city, — but three — the family, the city and the 
individual, each in its turn predominant The history of 
Greek institutions thus falls into three periods in the first, 
the city is composed of families which jealously guard their 
ancient right and subordinate all their members to the com- 
mon good, m the second, the city subordinates the families 
to itself by calling to its aid emancipated individuals, in the 
fhird, individualism run not destroys the city and necessitates 
the formation of larger States 


II 

Facts 

We have seen how, from Aristotle to Fustel de Coulanges, 
the origin of the city-state has been conceived of m a puiely 
logical manner Unfortunately, the problem is not so simple 
History does not follow a rectilinear line Truth is ahvays 
complex when it is concerned with men who live, toil and 
struggle, and are subject to the common needs of humanity 
And if the event one is attempting to explain took place m 
times which ha\e left no direct documents, when migration 
was mingling races and civilizations throughout all the lands 
of the jEgean, one must expect to find contamination of 
ideas and customs, a deceptive irregularity in the curve of 
evolution, and spasmodic progress followed by startling 
retrogression 

The first Greeks to arrive in Greece, the Achseans (some 
of whom later became knowm as lomans and ^Folians), were 
semi-nomadic shepherds from the Balkan peninsula Since 
they had spent their lives wandering with their flocks over 
the plains and through the mountain forests, they had ne\ er 
formed a State The unit of organization was the patiiarchal 
clan, to w^hich the name of patria, or moie often gems, was 
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given, and whose members were all descendants of the same 
ancestor and worshippers of the same god The clans com- 
bined in greater or smaller numbers to form wider associations, 
brotherhoods in the broadest sense or phraines, warrior 
bands known as phratores or phrateres, etai or hetmioi When 
the phratries went out on great expeditions they formed 
themselves into a small number, always the same, of tribes 
or phylai , each tribe had its own god and its own w ar erj , 
each lecruited its own fighting force, the phylopts, and 
obeyed its own king, the phylobasthui , but all recognized the 
authority of a supreme king, the basileus in chief 

At this time the genos alone had a solid and durable 
organization A picture of it can be constructed from the 
data supplied by various sources — from traditions handed 
down in very ancient songs and in the relatively recent 
Homeric poems, from the legendary tales repeated from 
generation to generation until wTiting gave them a permanent 
form, from survivals enshrined in religious ceremonies, 
from archaeological details and from the innumerable analogies 
which a comparative study of human societies affords 

When the genos became established on Greek soil all in 
whose veins ran the blood of the common ancestor continued 
to gathei round the common hearth They lived under the 
same roof, they had imbibed the same milk {ofiojdXaKres), 
breathed the same altar smoke (ofioKawoi,), shared bread 
from the same oven {oyoaLirvoi) All the clansmen were 
brothers {Knaiyvrjroi ) — ^to attempt to define more precisely 
the bonds of kinship is impossible For long men remembered 
the great households embracing many hundreds of kinsmen 
Homer tells of the fifty brothers and twelve sisters li\mg 
under Priam’s roof together with their wives and husbands, 
not to speak of the children ^ 

Thus constituted, the clan enjoyed complete independence, 
recognizing no limits to its sovereignty It knew no obliga- 
tions save those imposed by its own religion, no virtues save 
those which contributed to its honour and prosperity Bonds 
of the closest nature united all the elements of the elan — 
men, beasts and chattels a relation expressed by the Greek 
pkilotes, a word which must be translated, for lack of an exact 
equivalent, by “ friendship,” though it represented a tie 
1 Ihad, VI, 244 ff , XXIV, 495 
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rather juridical than sentimental Phtlotes alone aroused 
and determined aidos, consciousness of duty Duty, always 
a reciprocal obligation, did not exist, therefore, save between 
kinsmen ^ 

This world in miniature could only preserve the inde- 
pendence which was its pride, the solidarity which was its 
strength, if it wasielf-sufficing m Greek parlance, autonomy 
was dependent upon auiarkeia/ The clan possessed, therefore, 
together with the house consecrated by the hearth-stone, all 
the surrounding land consecrated by the tomb of the ancestor, 
all the fields, pasturage, vines and olives required to feed so 
many mouths The demesne, with its livestock and slaves, 
belonged in common to the whole group, and, being collec- 
tive, property was consequently inalienable and indivisible 
'Jhere were no rules of succession — it passed m an unbroken 
chain from the dead to the living ^ And to earn his title to 
a share, each, whether young or old, man or woman, had to 
work for all ^ 

The chief of the genos was clearly marked out he was 
king who, by male succession, traced his origin most directly 
to the divine ancestor, and in whose veins, therefore, flowed 
the purest blood He was the priest of the god whose incar- 
nation he was, he presided over all the ceremonies which 
gathered the clansmen together round the common hearth, 
and offered the sacrifices and libations which assured their 
prosperity Not only did he possess absolute power over 
his wife, whom he could expose, sell or kill without having to 
justify his action, but, in addition, he exercised unrestricted 
authority over all the members of his group To secure 
domestic peace he proclaimed, interpreted and executed the 
divine will With the sceptre he received knowledge of the 
themtstes, mfalhble decrees which a super-human wisdom 
revealed to him through dreams and oracles, or suggested to 
his inner conscience Handed down from father to son since 
the beginning of time, increasing from generation to genera- 
tion, the themtstes formed a sacred and mysterious code of 
family justice {therms) Those who had exposed themselves 
to divme wrath by acting in a manner hostile to the clan 
were entirely at the mercy of the chief, the dispenser of 

1 cf xxxin,p mff.izQff ^ a xxxix,p mff 

» Cf XXX?. P 12jy ,XXX?I,vol I,p 120/ 
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justice He could put them to the ordeal or the judgment of 
God to expiate their offence or establish their innocence, he 
could place them under the ban of the gems by the terrible 
punishment of atimia In his hands were the weapons of 
punishment and intimidation, and to him, therefore, fell the 
duty of providing for the protection of society 

Yet m spite of their nature, there was regulai intereouise 
betw^een the ge7ie For long neighboming lamilies were in 
a state of almost perpetual warfaie Raids on enemy 
tcrritoiy took place, the chief gloried m the numbei of 
women and beasts he carried off, blood flowed and called 
for avenging blood, and so mtermmabk lepiisals followed 
Even when they were united in phratries and tribes the clans 
did not abandon the vendetta, they were only compelled to 
subordinate it to those common lules which constituted then^a 
higher law than therms^ namely, dike The members of the 
injured gems were always entitled to avenge themsehes on 
the members of the attacking genos But it was admitted 
that the murderer freed his kinsmen from all lesponsfliihty 
by exile this kind of compounding by flight lianquillized 
passions and helped to restore order A wav was found of 
extending to members of different oi even hostile clans the 
sentiments and obligations which up to that time had existed 
only between members of the same clan Reconciliation 
could be achieved by the application to ad\eisanes oi aidos^ 
by mdesis By means of adoption or marriage the murderer 
would sometimes take the place of the dead man in the group 
he had depleted, most often he would make atonement by 
paying blood -money {pome) A treaty of “friendship” 
{phtlotes) followed, when with solemn ceremonies the families 
recently enemies offered a sacrifice to their gods, sat at the 
same table and mingled their blood in a lovmg-eup ^ Thus, 
above family law custom graduall;y created an inter-familj 
law, whence, by degrees, public law was to spring 

The rule which subordinated the clans to the common 
interest was not devoid of sanction To o\crride the decrees 
of custom was to expose oneself to divme anger ffew) ^ 
But supernatural notions of this sort are alwajs capable of 
a natural explanation This fear of the gods w^as, at bottom, 


1 cf xxxin, p 94if , loajf , 

2 OdijShey, XIV, 82, 88, XX, 215 
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fear of a social force which day by day took to itself new 
strength Men feared the demos / This name was applied to 
the whole mass of clans assembled under one rule, whether it 
was conceived m terms of the country or its inhabitants 
Public opinion {demon phatts or phemis) exercised an influence 
which no clan could escape It /exerted by means of nemests a 
pressure powerful enough to prevent crime or to compel the 
criminal to expiate his offence ^ True it had no official 
voice, it was represented neither by a person nor by an 
accredited bodj^ , yet one cannot say that it was simply a 
moral force, for in extreme cases, when passions were at 
fever-pitch, indignation would burst tempestuously forth and 
sweep all obstacles before it In theory the family remained 
sovereign, in fact it often had to yield to that nameless 
collective will which was able to place so formidable a weapon 
in the hands of the king 

The Achasans appear to have reached this stage of civiliza- 
tion when they settled in the midst of the peoples established 
on the shores of the ^Egean They were only an armed 
minority which had for the most part to adapt its ideas and 
institutions to the customs of the majority which it governed 
The Pre-Hellenes, who had been a settled people since the 
earliest times, seem also to have known the system of the 
gentile clan the rums of spacious dwellings unearthed at 
Vasiliki, Chamaizi and Tiryns, as well as the enormous 
bee-hi\e tombs (tholot) m the Messara, affoid a retrospective 
commentary on those passages m the epics where Priam is 
shown with the sixty-two families over which he ruled, 
Nestor and JEolus w ith the households of their six sons and of 
their daughters, Alcinous with his six children, two of whom 
were married But m the most progressive regions of the 
jEgean world this stage had long been passed, the enormous 
families had been broken up, and cities and monarchical 
government established Crete, m particular, had magnificent 
palaces whence its lordly rulers governed a vast and wealthy 
people, and unfortified towns with roads flanked by rows of 
small houses In the Cyclades are to be seen fortifications 
sueii as those of Chalandriani on Syra and of Haghios Andreas 
on Siphnos, which could only have been constructed at the 

1 Ihad, IX, 459 ff , VI, 351 

2 Iliad, VI, 244# , Odyssey, III, 387#, 412# , X, 5, VI, 62/ 
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command of powerful chiefs for the protection of large 
populations On the mainland, along the great road which 
leads from Thessaly to the extremities of the Peloponnese, 
were scattered agricultural centres Many of them were 
prosperous , Orchomenus began to enrich itself by reclaiming 
land from Lake Copais, a task involving considerable labour, 
and surrounded itself with a w'hole escort of new villages 
As a general rule hamlets and villages were situated 
near a hill which served for refuge m time of war, and 
to which the chief summoned the elders to make decisions 
concerning the common welfare These heights were 
usually fortified, some were surrounded with simple wooden 
palisades which now have disappeared, others with walls 
of stone 

The Achaean conquerors took possession of the richest 
plains and the strongest positions Within the walls rose the 
palaces of the kings When there was sufficient space the 
houses of the chief officers and dignitaries w'ere attached to 
them At Athens, close by the “ stronghold ” where the 
Erectheum lay, was a small group of more modest dwellings 
At Mycenae, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
fortifications were even extended so ais completely to encircle 
the royal headquarters At the foot of these hills were 
huddled the huts in which the peasants and serfs lived, along 
with the artisans and merchants who supplied their needs — 
sometimes so large a settlement that the villages formed 
almost a separate town When he was in a favourable position 
and controlled access to his territory, the chief levied forced 
tolls from travellers, and where roads met population increased 
greatly 

It was The high town which was at first called the pohs 
{■Tro\t<: or ’irroXLeOpov), while the lower town was the asty 
(affTv) In many of the Homeric poems the two words still 
retam their distinct meaning^ The asiy was the inhabited 
part to which the roads led, and the surface of w hieh was only 
hired ^ To the pohs was appropriated the term “ lofty ”, it 
was the acropolis, and there were words innumerable to 
describe its characteristics— 4ts escarpments, its massivepess, 


1 liiad, XVII, 144, VI, 257, 327 , Odyssey, XIV, 472/ 

/» Odyssey, X, 103 /, XXIV, 468, 

V Xvin, for the word o<mi 
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its towers, its great gates, ^ moreover, since it contained the 
temple of the god of the city and the king’s palace, it alone 
was sacred, rich, magnificent, treasure-filled ^ When Hecuba 
wished to bring to the goddess Athene her offermg and her 
supplications, she assembled the Trojans in the dsty and 
climbed with them to the pohs ® This distinction contmued 
for long in a great part of Greece in 426, the Hyeans, a 
people of western Locris, successfully resisted the Spartans so 
long as they remamed masters of a paltry fortress called the 
Polls, ^ official documents gave the Acropolis at Athens this 
name even at the beginning of the fourth century, and the 
Achaean fortress at lalysus as late as the third century ® 

But in the latest books of the Ihad, and in practically the 
whole of the Odyssey^ no distinction is made between the 
pahs and the asty As the lower town became larger through 
the development of agriculture and commerce, it acquired an 
importance which counter-balanced that of the upper city 
It was Mycenae of “ the spacious ways ” which filled the coffers 
of Mycenae “ abounding in gold,” and the lord of the heights 
was forced to consider with growing interest and solicitude 
the activities of the plains it is more than symbolic that the 
kings of the first dynasty were entombed m graves on the 
fortified hill, while those of the second wereburied in bee- 
hive tombs outside the walls* The people and property of 
the upper and lower towns were beginning to mmgle When 
the lords of Tiryns were extending their stronghold by build- 
ing lower than the Oberburg the walls of the Mtttelburgy then 
lower still those of the Ntederburg^ gradually they brought 
within the polu the territory of the ancient asty Similarly, 
m the epics it was no longer the upper town of Ilium which 
was encircled with towers, but the lower town, the asty ® 
It was natural that the two words should become synonymous, 
in many cases th^ same identification is seen Both words 
were used indiscriminately to denote Ilium, Ithaca, Cnossus, 
Lacedsemon, Scheria It seems, however, that the mam 

^ V X¥III, for the words tttoXis and 7rroXt€dpov Acropohs appears 
m the Odyssey, YIII, 494, 504 

2 lhad, VI, 88, 96, 297, 305, VII, 345/ , XI, 46 
s Ihad, VI, 87 ff , 287 ff. « Thuc , III, 101 

» r II,ii,p 717,JG,vol XII, 1,110 677 

« Iliad, VIII, 510, XVIII, 274 /, 286 / Scheria was likewise 
surrounded with walls and with palisades (Od VI, 267) 

^ Cf XflU, 11 cr 
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agglomeration, as opposed to the surrounding country, was 
more particulaily called the asty, the name which the country 
people had always given to the place where the market was 
held ^ On the other hand, the upper town had not merely 
absorbed the lower town of “ the spacious ways,”” for the 
general name polls w'as extended also to all the lural com- 
munities which lived under its protection It was an eas> 
step to extend it to the whole country which recognized the 
authority of the same chief “ The wmid which in the begin- 
ning had denoted an acropolis ended by denoting a eitj 

This de\elopment did not involve the bieakiiig up ol 
the existing social system The “ polls ” be carnc a really 
“ political ” institution without destroying the clans, the 
phratries or the tribes, indeed, it was onl> possible foi it to 
become so by incorporating these groups They occupieci. a 
relatively large area to which the name oi demos was given 
— a name which had naturally been translencd to the body 
of people inhabiting it ■* The city gave the dimos the unity 
which it lacked, but it dealt with the organized society oi 
clans, not with individuals. The king could only give oiders 
and ensure their execution with the consent and through the 
mediation of the tribal chiefs, who, m then turn could do 
nothing without the family chiefs At most, one may surmise 
that public opinion (demou phahs) worked by indirect methcKls 
to undermine the solidarity of the family for the benefit oi a 
larger unit 

These developments might have led (Irctcc even as early 
as 1000 B c to the conception of the city which, in fact, only 
triumphed some centuries latei But at this point Greece 
was inundated with scmi-barbarian Greeks who had not felt 
’the influence of the ,iEgean civilization ' At the end of the 
twelfth century there came in successiv e w av es all.the pe oples 
of the north-west, some of whom at a later day vvcie*io be 
known as Dorians Confusion reigned The old monai clues 
crumbled and fell, and the glory of Mycena. vanished for ev cr 
No doubt certain obscure cantons of Gieecc prope>r, for 

1 Od„ VI, 296 , X, 104, ff , XV, 308, 681 , XVI, t61 IT , Iliad III, 116 

^ Ihad, II, 12, IV, 51 f , Odyssey, XV, 384 

3 ( f Odyssey, VI, 177/ , VIII, I'A ff 

* Dmos=temtory Iliad, V, 78, 710, XVI, 437, 514, Odyssey, XIV, 
329, XVII, 536 Demos =peoplt Iliad, X\,im Odyssey, 11, '201 IV, 
668, VIII, 157, XIII, 186, X\I, 114 
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example the part of Attica sheltered by Mount Fames and 
Arcadia protected by the sharp rise of its plateaus, escaped 
the stoim and could even offer shelter to fugitive bands, but 
these were small rural districts, divided into innumerable 
\illages, none of which was sufficiently strong to dominate 
the others Elsewhere the invaders seized the land and 
reduced the vanquished to servitude, and the oldest customs 
of the race once more held sway The progress of many 
centuries was lost The system of clans and tribes regained 
the mastery, with strongly-marked military characteristics, 
and the movement which was gradually bringing it into 
subordination to the State, to the city, was cut short Every- 
thing had to be started afresh 

The pohs became once more the fortified place or camp 
whence the conqueror kept watch over his serfs who toiled 
upon the land In Lacedaemon it bore the name of Sparta 
and was a combination of four villages In Argos it com- 
prised the two citadels of Larissa and the Aspis, with a lower 
town where the three Dorian tribes looked suspiciously upon 
a neighbouring non-Dorian tribe In Crete it consisted of all 
the heights which rose above the fertile valleys 

There was, however, a vast region m which I:he Achaeans, 
later to be distinguished as Bohans and lonians, could 
transplant the relatively progressive institutions with which 
they had become familiar Since early days they had known 
Asia Minor, at first they had occupied Pamphylia, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Lesbos and the Troad, since then they had settled 
in certain places, preferably islands, from which they could 
easily explore the interior, either to pillage or to trade Now 
they came m larger and smaller bands with no thought of re- 
turning to their native lands They established themselves all 
along the coast in the midst of a dense population Since 
they had to defend themselves against tribes which m some 
cases were for all practical purposes States, they were 
compelled to live together m strong strategic positions, m 
towns naturally or artificially fortified On the banks of the 
Hermos grew up the New Fort, Neon Teichos, the port of 
Colophon received the name South Fort, Notion Teichos, 
the land of Teos was studded with fortresses to the number 
of twenty-seven, which served as places of refuge for the 
farmers, and which eventually became the centres of admims- 
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tration {pyrgoi or castles) Topography confirms the in- 
formation furnished by place-names Erythrse was originally 
situated on a hill, the old town of Miletus had its origin in a 
citadel built a hundred yards or so from the sea ^ “The 
great men defend the towns,” as the Homeric expression is 
{dpi<rroi iTToXteOpa pvovrai),^ and even the peasants 
had then- houses there if they were free and of Greek birth, 
the flat country was left for the natives, for those whom the 
people of Miletus and Priene called the Gergithes They 
thus constituted an aristocracy of Hellenic city-dwellers, as 
opposed to an alien rural proletariat, and within this aris- 
tocracy there were again very clearly defined class-distinc- 
tions Whence the early demand for institutions more 
complex than elsewhere 

Another factor, the extraordinary mixture of immigrant 
bands, made this necessity still more urgent From Crete to 
Thessaly every country had furnished its contingent Moie 
than once waves of hybrid invaders had swept over the towns 
of the East A place in the social structure had to be made 
for these heterogeneous elements The Dorians had indeed 
brought with them the three-tribe system, just as the com- 
panions of the Neleidae were divided into four Ionian tribes, 
but what was to be done with groups which did not belong 
naturally to any of these tribes ’ 

Let us see exactly what the position was The tribes alwaj s 
kept their gentile character The great families, the pairai, 
maintamed a strong organization and gave their name to the 
locality in which their domain lay beneath the royal families, 
the Neleidae, Androclidse, Penthilidse, Basilidse, there were 
still to be seen at Miletus the Thelidae, the Skindsc, the 
Hecsetadae, at Chios, the Demotionidae, the Thraikidae, at 
Camirus, the Hippotadse, the Grseada?, the Thoiadse, at Cos, 
the villages of the Antimachidse and the Archiadae, at 
Calymna, that of the Scahodse, at Rhodes, that of the 
Boulidse, etc® Around the most important families others 
were grouped, in such a way as to form phratnes The 
phratry often bore the name of the controlling patra, so 
that it IS sometimes impossible to* distinguish them it must 
have been so for long with the Clytidae at Chios, where they 


1 TVlegand, Abh BA, 1908, p 494 , cf Sb. BA, 1925, p 2 

* lhad, IX, 396 » a VII, vol I, p 249 
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built a chapel to enshrine the common objects of worship, 
preserved until then in their own homes. The god of the 
phratries might be either a Zeus Patrios as with the Cljrtidse, 
or a Zeus Phratrios as with the Euryanactidse of Cos ^ The 
social importance of these cults is attested by the fact that 
wherever there were lonians, at Miletus, Priene and Samos, 
as well as at Delos and Athens, a great feast of the pairtm and 
the phratries, the Apatuna, was celebrated Their political 
importance is sufficiently demonstrated by the passages m 
Homer in which he seems unable to conceive of the formation 
of an army, and, as a consequence, of a people, without the 
division into phratries The whole system of clan organiza- 
tion, dating back to the very origins of the cities, is remarkably 
illustrated, many centuries later, by a veritable family tree 
tmced on an inscription from Camirus, at the top is written 
as a general heading the name of the Althaimenidae, descen- 
dants of the heroic founder, underneath are ranged the 
phratries, each containing a certain number of patrat, named 
as such ^ 

What, then, was the position of those Greeks who inhabited 
the same territory as the members of the family groups 
without being of their number ^ That they might not 
remain isolated, individuals or small families formed artificial 
groups analogous to the pair at and the phratries, though very 
different in origin They were called thiccsoi It is a Pre- 
Hellenic word preserved among the descendants of the oldest 
Achaeans, and diffused in the Greek world by Attic settlers 
who lived in scattered groups there before the period of the 
great migrations These associations kept faintly alive many 
very ancient beliefs, many elements of civilization which one 
day were to burst into full life again it will never be known 
what part they played m the diffusion of the Dionysian 
and Orphic cults, and^^m the rebirth of industry and art, but 
their influence must have been great At all events they 
succeeded m attaching themselves to the phratries That 
this happened in Attica is certain,^ and the same may be said 
of Asia Minor It explains the fact that in the third century 
a phratry of Chios still contamed, besides the patrat bearing 
the family name (Demogemdac, etc ), small communities 

1 BIG, nos 997, 797 IG, vol XII, 1, no 695 

» V XXXVI, vol I, p 414. 
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called by the name of their chief (people of Telargus, etc ) i 
And still more striking, side by side with the gentile tribes 
were secondary tribes in which individuals and families of 
racial minorities weic grouped At first thtir rights were 
doubtless small, but sooner or latci they succeeded in attain- 
ing an equal footing with the other tribes In this way two 
tribes, possibly pre-Ionian, the Boreis, and the Oinopse, 
attached themselves to the four Ionian tribes at Miletus 
And this same town affords the most striking example we 
know of a non-gentilc association forcing its way into the 
political organism There was thcie a religious fraternity of 
molpoi which dated back in all probability to Mycenaean days 
In historic times it had at its head a president {msymnetes) 
and five assistants {-tTpoahaipoi,) representing, that is to say, 
each of the six tribes One can see how the necessity of 
making a hybrid population live peacefully together gave 
extension to the idea of community in the eenturies which 
followed the great migrations 

It was in Asia Minor, as we have just seen, that this 
stimulus towards progress was felt the earliest and the most 
powerfully m a country which had for a considerable time 
served as a centre of colonization for the Hellenic race the 
Greeks, so various in their origin, could free themselves more 
easily than elsewhere from traditions m many respects 
obsolete There also another factor contributed early to 
the same result In Asia Minor economic conditions were 
not the same as m Greece proper An exclusive system of 
landed property is essentially fitted for the maintenance of 
patriarchal customs and institutions In the Greek settle- 
ments of Asia there had existed from the beginning resources 
other than the exploitation of rich land All along the coast 
were excellent ports, well supplied with fresh water, near fine 
and extensive islands and situated often on isthmuses which 
made defence easy and favoured commerce, or at the mouths 
of rivers which penetrated far into the interior of the penin- 
sula ^ There were thus splendid facilities for communication 
with all the countries of the old civilization, with those of 
the jEgean as with those of the East Shipping and commerce 
were n^ slow to take advantage of all these opportunities 

1 RIG, no 1144 

® On the importance of the isthmuses v Thuc , 1, 17 
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The city-system developed, thriving markets gave birth to 
large towns At Miletus, for example, the old town crept 
down from the Acropolis and stretched m the direction of 
the Lion Gate Thus fluid capital competed with landed 
wealth and created a new class side by side with the landed 
and family aristocracy Here was another reason for modi- 
fication of the unduly narrow conceptions of former times. 

The change which one can dimly discern taking place on 
the coast of Asia was effected in a similar fashion in Greece, 
though more slowly and usually still more obscurely Every- 
where were villages beari^ anc^tral names for example, 
Akaidai and Keondai at Histiaia in Euboea Everywhere 
were phratries grouping a number of families around an 
illustrious genos for example, at Delphi the Lab'yadae formed 
round a sacerdotal genos dedicated formerly to the Cretan 
cult of the Double Axe Sometimes even the three Donan 
tribes admitted a non-Donan tribe tp^their ranks for instance, 
the Hyrnatians of Argos It is of Attica, naturally, that we 
have the fullest information Clans of Eupatridae were 
numerous Many of them took their name from a sacred 
office, as for example the Eumolpidse, and the Kerykes of 
Eleusis, the Gephyreans of Aphidna, the Bouzygse, the 
Aletridae, the Heudanemoi, the Ehreorykhoi, the Aigeiro- 
tomoi Many of them were sufficiently powerful to be«able 
to dominate a whole demos and impose their name upon it, 
as the Scambomdae, the Philaidse, the Paiomdae, the Boutadse, 
etc According to ancient custom the phratries celebrated 
the Apaturia in honour of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria 
and the tribes were four in number But Attica is unique 
in that one can follow there the progressive fusion of all 
small communities into one community larger than the 
majority of Greek cities In this rural country each group 
had at first its prytancum and its archons’’^ After the^ 
struggles of which legend has preserved the memory, religious 
and political associations of various tjpes were created 
The most famous was a group of towns which worshipped! 
Athena — ^the Athenai who took for chiefs the Erechtheidse 
and for nucleus an acropolis destined to be the Acropolis 
pm eorcellence But there were many others the Amphic- 
tyony of the Epacria and that of the Mesogsea , in one place 

1 Id , 11, 15, 2 
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a Tncomia, m another a Tetracomia or a Tetrapohs This 
last example proves that even places so insignificant as 
Marathon, Tricorj'thus, (Enoe and Probalmthus were polets, 
like the seven villages Homer speaks of on the outskirts of 
Pylus,^ or like the hundred small towns which were inhabited 
by the people whom the Spartans made Pcrioikoi ® It proves 
also that these “ cities ” formed a “ city ” four times as large 
before being absorbed by syncecism into a “ city ” which 
united in one single demos the demo^ of the whole of Attica, 
and which took for its capital the Acropolis of the Erechthcida:'. 


Ill 

Elements and Chabactebistics oe the City 

Though the origin of the city is slirouded in darkness, 
through which the historian must grope his w'ay lighted only 
by the feeble glimmer of stray facts, and guided only by 
precarious conjecture, at least when once it is in existence 
he can see a little more clearly its constituent elements. 

Self-defence was its first necessity Even in its earliest 
days the city had possessed a hill to which the country- 
folk could fly when threatened by an enemy force or pirate 
bands Almost always it ^had one acropolis or even more ' 
Moreover, the development of the lower town usually made 
necessary the construction of more extensive walls, m the 
epics we see the ost?/ .Surrounded with walls flanked w'lth 
towers and pierced by gates One realizes what Aristotle 
meant when he asserted that the defensive system of the 
acropolis was favourable to monarchy and oligarchy, whilst 
democracy preferred fortresses m the plains ® Undoubtedly 
there were open cities very early in the historic period 
When the Dorians of Laconia descended from the heights 
where they had first settled, they established a camp on 
the banks of the Eurotas, and, trusting in their native 
courage, built no ramparts around the four villages which 
composed Sparta ^ Many places in Asia Mmor had no walls 
to protect them against the Lydian armies, and were gom- 

» Ihad, IX, 149 jf * da, art “ Penoikoi ” 

s Arist , Pol, IV (VII), 10, 4 
« Xen , Hell , VII, 5, 10, Pol . IX, 8 
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pelled hurriedly to make good the deficiency in the face of 
the Persian menace ^ Camirus was not fortified at the end 
of the fifth century, nor Elis at the begmnmg of the fourth ^ 
When a town had extended itself, however, especially if it 
were rich and aspired to political importance, it surrounded 
itself with strong walls Miletus in Ionia, Assus m Mohs 
and Cnidus in Dons were fortified towns ® The Pisistratidse 
had built round the Acropolis and its Pelargicon with Pelasgic 
walls a wall of a circumference considerable for those days ^ 
It was not without cause that Thucydides m his rapid survey 
of the remote past of Greece made the age of fortified towns 
succeed that of open villages 

The need for mutual defence, of which the acropolis and 
the ramparts are evidence, was expressed, as was every social 
function in antiquity, in a religious form Every city had 
its deity, as had every family Just as the kinsmen gathered 
before the altar of the family hearth, so the citizens celebrated 
the religion of the city before the “ common hearth ’’ {fcoivrj 
ear La) There were offered the sacrifices which were to 
call down upon the people the protection of the gods there 
were held the official banquets where the flesh of the victims 
was divided among the leading men of the city, high magis- 
trates or members of the council, and citizens or strangers 
worthy of such an honour For a long time the public 
hearth had for its home the palace of the king, the high- 
priest of the city the banquets at which Alcmous, surrounded 
by the elders, magnificently entertained Ulysses, differed m 
no way from those where later ambassadors were received 
as public guests (ra ^ivia) ® 

When monarchy fell the common hearth, deified under 
the name of the goddess Hestia,'^ was inseparable from the 
buifding where dwelt the chief or the chiefs of the city, the 
prytams or the committee of prytaneis it became the centre 
of the Prytaneum and Hestia was its guardian ^ According 
to the rums of Olympia one must imagine at the entrance 

1 Her , I, 141, 16S 

2 Thuc , VIII, 44, Xen , Hell , III, 2, 27 

3 Cf XXXVI, vol I, p 559 * Ibid , p 451 

s Thuc , I, 2, 1, 5, 1, 7, 8, 3 

8 Cf ini, vol II, 11, p 778-780 

^ Tlie name of Hestia appears for the first time in the Theogony of 
Hesiod (v 454) 

8 Find , Neni , XI, 1 
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a small sanctuary, m the middle of ’which was placed an altar 
uith a well filled with glowing embers, and, fuither within, 
banqueting halls and a kitchen supplied w ith all the necessary 
utensils 1 There could be no cit> 'viithout a pr\taneum 
“ the prytaneuni is the symbol of the citj^,” pencil ale urbts^ 
Livy called it ^ At the time when Attica was divided 
into a great number of little cities, each had its own,^ when 
it became one city it had a single piytaneum, the dwelling 
from which the archon had expelled the king, but to wdiich 
the king returned with the tribal kings to deliver judgments 
of marked archaic character ^ Whenever a colony was 
founded the emigrants took from the hearth of the mother 
city the embers which were to be cheiished in the new 
prytaneum ^ The place made holy by the undying fire 
might beai another name, for the name was of no account 
At Cnidus where the supreme magistrate, the agent of the 
people, was the damtotugos, the public banquets were held 
in the damioiugetim Among the Acha?ans of Phthiotis 
the prytaneum was called the house of the people,” leiton 
the word recalls the Ieiiov)giai, or liturgies, those public 
services, originally laigelv ritual which buidened the richest 
citizens, the most eharact eristic being the hesttasis, the pro- 
vision and preparation of a sacred feast ^ 

Not far from the prytaneum arose the Boulcutenon^ 
w^here the Council sat Whate\<r the political s\stcm of the 
city the Council was an institution with which it could not 
dispense When the great men, %vho foimeily had sur- 
rounded the king as gewnies or boulephoioi, became heads 
of the government, it was not enough that thev w^ere repre- 
sented m the prytaneum by the pnfianets, thej needed also 
a special meeting-place for their deliberations And in the 
same way, wherever demoeiacy took the place of aristocracy, 
the people, who could not be in permanent session, needed 
a limited body of men to prepare decrees, to keep m touch 
with the magistrates, to receive foreign ambassadors, to send 

^ Ausgr von Olympia, vol II, p *58 jff Wcniger, Klio, \ol VI 
(1906), p Iff , XXX, p 167# 

2 Schoi Aristid , Panath , 103, 15, Ln v, XLI, 20 
® Thuc , 11, 15, 2, cf Pint , Thesem, 2i 
^ V XXXVI, vol I, p 398, 399, 42 i 
Her , I, 146 

« GDI, nos 3501 / , Her , VII, 197 
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representatives to the ‘ Commons ’ Whether the Council was 
called the Boule, as was most frequently the case, or as in 
certain cities, the Geiousia, whether its deputies in the 
prytaneum bore the commonly accepted name of prytanets 
or the name aisymnates peculiar to the Meganans, there is 
no example of a city which had none The Bouleutenon, as 
distinct from the prytaneum, dates far back That of 
Olympia, rebuilt many times, followed the apsidal plan 
which goes back to prehistoiic days,^ perhaps it was towards 
a building of this type that Alcinous was turning his steps 
when Nausicaa met him at the threshold of his door as he 
was departing to the Council of the Phaeacians ^ In Attica 
every small town had its Boule before the synoecism, the 
synoecism caused all to disappear, save that of Athens 
When Thales suggested to the lonians that they should unite 
he supplied them with a scheme allow every city the right 
of administering its affairs as a deme, and establish in a 
federal capital a single Bouleutenon The scheme failed, 
but the idea was sound More than a century later it was 
put into practice at Rhodes The three cities of Lmdus, 
Camirus and lalysus had been founded early at the expense 
of the demes of the island, when, in 408-7, they decided to 
form a single state they themselves were reduced to the 
position of demes, and, though they preserved the right of 
issuing decrees in what were henceforth municipal assemblies, 
they had only one common Boule ^ 

According to the constitutional regime of the city the 
mass of the citizens either exercised no political rights at 
all, or, on the contrai}, possessed them all, but whatever 
the constitution it was always essential that they should be 
able to meet together For that gathering, which was c ailed 
the agom, a public meeting-place was required, and it boie 
the same name It was before everything else the market- 
place “ For of necessity in almost every city,” wrote 
Aristotle, “ there must be both buyers and sellers to supplj 
each other’s mutual wants, and this is what is most pro- 
ductive of the comfoits of life, foi the sake of which men 

1 Wernicke, Jb AJ, \o\ IX (1894), p 127-135, G Leroux, Les 
ong deledif hypo<ttyli, p 75 77, XXX, p 271 274 

2 Odyssey, VI, 53-55 

2 Thiic , II, 15, 2 1, Her, I, 170, RIG, iios 432-435, ct XXIII, 
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seemed to have joined together m one community The 
place set apart for commerce ought, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, to be “ easily accessible for goods coming over the 
sea or from the interior of the country,” and the facilities 
^hich it offered for supplies generally attracted the prytaneum 
into its neighbourhood “ the excavations at Priene, for 
example, confirm this assertion But the market-place was 
not only the scene of commercial transactions, for there 
with merchants and customers mingled gossips and loungers 
At all houis it was the rendez-vous vnheTe men strolled around, 
learnt the latest news or talked politics, and there public 
opinion was foimcd The agoia^ then, was expressly designed 
to seive for full assemblies of the people, for those which were 
convened by the king or the leadeis of the aristocracy to 
discuss decisions made by the government, as well as foi 
those which deliberated as sovereign assemblies Even m 
that military city, the camp, an agora w^'as needed there 'vvas 
one during the Trojan war, where the Achaean chiefs, like the 
Roman praetors, delivered their proclamations to the w^arriors 
and administered justice ^ 

In the hundreds of cities of which Greece was composed 
there were naturally many variations of this institution, as 
of all others The agora in the topographical sense might 
be duplicated In the oligarchical cities of Thessaly the 
market-place was abandoned to buying and selling, was 
sullied with trade,” while the place of Liberty, situated at the 
foot of the hill where the prytaneum stood, was reserved for 
gymnastics for the privileged citizens ^ In democratic cities, 
especially m those whicli had grown much, the ancient agora 
was often too small and obstructed to accommodate the 
increasing numbers of the popular assemblies the Athenians ot 
the fifth century went to deliberate on the lull of the Pnyx 
which was fitted for the purpose, and no longer assembled in 
the agora except m extraordinary cases Nor did the assembly 
retain the name of agora except m cities of the second rank, 
for example m Delphi, Naupactus, Gortyna and Cos,^ and 
especially m subdivisions of the city, m the tribes and denies, 

^ Aribt , Fol , VII (VI), 5, 2 (r'^trans Ellis, p 196) 

^ Ibid , IV (VII), 11, 2-a 

3 Ihad^ IX, 807 i Anst , lot til , 2 

5 IV, p 45, 59/ 47,1 21,525,1 11, 1045,1 9, tW, 1012, 
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or again in religious associations, the phratnes^ the thiasoz 
and the orgeones ^ Ecclesta was the usual term for the 
assembly of the people, save with the Dorians who employed 
more often that of the Haha (the tribunal of the Heli^a of the 
Athenians), and with the Spartans who used the name Apella ^ 
But these differences did not prevent the Greeks from regard- 
ing/the agora as an essential condition of city life For 
Homer the Cyclopes were savages because they had not a 
deliberative assembly ” {ayopal ^ovX7j(f}6pot) For Hero- 
dotus the thing which most clearly distinguished the Greeks 
from the Persians was the fact that the one had the institution 
of the agora whilst the others had not m their feudal villages 
even market-places ^ 

The capital, whose pre-eminence was attested by the 
Aeropolis, the Prytaneum, the Bouleuterion and the Agora* 
possessed surrounding territory, varying m extent according 
to its requirements Most often the harbour was to be found 
there, for the Acropolis, which fixed for all time the site of 
the city, was generally some distance from the coast, in a 
position chosen by people who lived m fear of piracy ^ It 
was by means of the port that the city, whose territory was 
usually encircled by mountains, communicated with the 
outside world and added to its own resources the riches which 
it lacked In all cases a larger or smaller number of hamlets, 
villages, and small towns called komai^ demes, or sometimes 
even, as m Laconia, poleis^ were m dependence on the 
principal agglomeration, the asiy In small cities there were 
fewer scattered villages, since the free peasantry frequently 
continued to live m the town, while going out to work m the 
fields from morning till evening In the large cities, on the 
other hand, they were numerous, and some even acquired a 
certain importance There were more than a hundred poleis 
inhabited by the penoikoi of Laconia, and even more demes 
111 Attica These constituent elements of the city always 
enjoyed a large independence m admmistrative matters, but 
they had no political powers save as fractions of the greater 
community Nowhere, perhaps, was the dependence of the 
part on the whole more remarkable than in certain cantons 


1 Cf RIG.nos m,i 23, 142,1 5,001, B,l 28,969,1 2,979,1 16 

2 Cf DA, art “ Ekklesia,” p 512 
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which, retaining a purely rural economy, contained only the 
komm, and not a single town Elis, for example, had no 
capital before 471 , but for long the supreme magistrate and 
the petty kings of each locality were subject to the hellanodtkat 
and the demiourgot who represented the central power 

But the most striking feature of the Greek city was the 
division of its citizens into tribes and phratries I shall 
not emphasize these groups here, because I have already 
shown at some length that the formation of the city cannot be 
explained without them I shall confine myself to pointing 
out that the gentile and aristocratic character which they 
owed to their origin was m some degree modified by the 
progress of democratic government The phratries had often 
to admit within the ranks of the gene thiasoi composed for 
the most part of men of humble birth The ancient tribes Imd 
often to tolerate side by side with them tribes of different 
nationality, before even the new ideas had made the concep- 
tion of territorial tribes prevail 

The city thus constituted was a small State Let us try 
to get a more detailed conception of it ^ Sparta and Athens 
were exceptional on account of the extent of their territory 
Sparta, when it had aggrandized Laconia at the expense of 
Messema, was the first power in Greece, since it commanded 
a country of 3,360 square miles, two-fifths of the Pelopon- 
nesus^ (a little more than the department of the Marne, much 
less than that of the Gironde), one must also note that the 
land reserved for the citizens, the TroXncKtj comprised 

only a third of that surface, the lest belonging to a hundred 
polets of perioikot Athens, the city which holds so great a 
place m the history of civilization, at the time of its greatest 
extent, that is, including the island of Salamis and the district 
of Oropus, possessed only 1,060 square miles (less than the 
department of the Rhone) One must pass to the West, to 
the conquering colonies, to find figures comparable to these 
after annexing Gera, Acrae, Casmena and Camarma, the 
territory of Syracuse covered 1,880 square miles, surpassing 
that of Acragas, which measured 1,720 Everywhere else 
the surface of the Greek cities was hardly equivalent to that of 

^ u n, in, vol III, 1, p 263 ff , cf Cavaignac, La popul du 
Pdopon^se aux V« et IV® siecles” (Kho, vol Xll, 1912, p 261 ff) 

» Thuc , 1, 10, 2 
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French arrondissements or even cantons, often it happened 
that they were considerably smaller In the Peloponnesus 
Argos, mistress of Cleonse, ruled m all 560 square miles, 
Corinth 352, Sicyon 144, Phhus 72 In the fifth century 
the Boeotian League extended over 1,032 square miles, of which 
Thebes accounted for about 400 and the rest was divided 
among a dozen cities, each averaging about 52 square miles 
The 656 square miles of Phocis were divided among twenty- 
two principalities In Asia Minor, where there was no lack 
of land, the Ionian cities possessed from 80 to 600 square 
miles, the JEolian cities only about 40 As for the islands, 
the smaller and most of the medium-sized ones each formed 
a single city, such were, for example, Delos (2^ square miles, 

9 with Rhenea), Thera (32| square miles), ^gma (34), Melos 
(60), Naxos (176), Samos (188), Chios (331) But Ceos, which 
had an area of only 70 square miles, was, until the fourth 
century, divided into four cities, each of which coined its 
own money As for the larger islands, those of 400 square 
miles or more, one alone achieved political unity — Rhodes, 
whose three cities, covering 584 square miles, disappeared 
only toward the end of the fifth century Lesbos, with its 
696 square miles, contained five cities even m the time of 
Herodotus, who states that earlier there were still more ^ 
Euboea, with an area of 1,508 square miles, was at the same 
epoch divided into eight parts The 3,440 square miles of 
Crete were divided m Homeric days among ninety cities, 
more than fifty of them still existed m histone times 

To imagine that density of population compensated for 
scantiness of territory would be to allow oneself to be misled 
by fallacious inferences and false interpretations of the facts 
It IS true that the steady flow of emigration which scattered 
Greeks on all the shores of the Mediterranean is a phenomenon 
which gives rise to reflection Plato saw the cause m the 
‘‘ niggardliness of the soil ” and the impossibility of nourishing 
an over numerous population, “ and, just at the time of the 
great colonizations, the author of the Cypnan Songs explained 
the fatal law which decimates mankind by war m a way which 
certain theorists of modern times would not have been 
disposed to quarrel with* “ Myriads of men wandered in the 

1 Her , I, 151* 

^ Plato, Laws^ IV, p 707e-708&, cf Isocr , Faneg , 34-36 
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vast bosom of the eaith, Zeus took pity, and of his great 
wisdom resolved to hghten the burden of the suckling earth , 
he sent forth among them the harsh strife of war that the 
dead might make room for the living But lii reality the 
excess of population in Greek cities was relative it proceeded 
from a permanent cause, the large extent of barren land, and 
from historic causes, the monopoly of property by the aris- 
tocracy and testamentary divisions. Moreover, with this 
people which had “ poverty for its foster sister colonization 
was not the sole factor which prevented the growth of the 
population to large proportions Always and everywhere 
the Greeks dreaded large famihes To prevent such mis- 
fortune, recourse was had to birth control.' Hesiod even in 
I his day was appeahng for the “ one-child family ” (/j.ovvoyevT]<, 
Vdi?)® They indulged m all the practices of an unbridled 
Malthusianism — abortions, mfanticide, exposure of the newly 
born, homosexuality all were authorized by custom, tolerated 
by law and fully approved by the philosophers For these 
reasons the Greek city was as small in the number of its 
inhabitants as it was in the extent of its territory 

According to/ilippodamus of Miletus, that sociological 
architect who built both on the soil and m his dreams cities 
of faultless symmetry, the ideal city ought to have ten 
thousand inhabitants ^ Plato wished the number of citizens 
to be sufficiently great for the city to be able to defend itself 
against its neighbours or to assist them m case of need, but 
sufficiently small to enable them to know each other and to 
choose their magistrates with knowledge he fixed this 
necessary and sufficient number accordmg to a Pythagorean 
method atlx2x8x4x5x6x7= 5,040 ® Aristotle examined 
the question at great length. He saw in the number 
of citizens, and the extent of territory, the first materials 
which the statesman and the legislator required for their 
labours, it was necessary that they should have the essential 
qualities, and that they should be of just proportions in order 
that the city might fulfill the task assigned to it Nor ought 
one to confuse the great city with the populous city. Slaves 
and strangers, whether domiciled or not, were merely worth- 

1 Cifpna, fr 1, Kinkel. » Her , VII. 102 

» Hes. , Op et Dies, 376 * v DA, art “ Expositio ” 

* Anst , Pol , II, 5, 2. • Plato, Laws, V, p 787<i-738e 
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less refuse; only the citizens counted Experience proved 
that it was difficult, and perhaps/ impossible, to organize 
efficiently an over-populous State, for how could good laws 
be applied and order be maintained there ^ There was a 
determinate size for the city as for all other things If the 
city failed to conform to that standard, either from deficiency 
or excess, it could not achieve its proper end A society of a 
hundred thousand members was no more a city than one of 
ten^ members ^ 

'The theorists only reduced to a system the facts which 
were before them Very few cities exceeded the number 
approved by Hippodamus One can calculate that the 
Athens of Pericles numbered about 40,000 citizens Three 
cities had 20,000 or a little more m the fifth century Syracuse, 
Aeragas and Argos It is true that in the following century 
Syracuse reached the figure of 50,000 or 60,000 by the 
necessary assimilation of conquered peoples, by the coloniza- 
tion of the interior, but she was then by far the greatest city 
in Greece ^ Cities inhabited by 10,000 citizens, those which 
realized the ideal of the great town, the fLvptavZpo<:^ were 
not numerous One can place in that category in Asia Mmor 
the Miletus of Hippodamus, smaller at this time than in 
the sixth century, Ephesus, and Halicarnassus, in Greece 
proper, Thebes, Corinth and its ancient colony Corcyra, and 
the towns of recent growth, Rhodes, Megalapolis and Messena, 
m Chalcidice, Olynthus, on the Bosphorus, Byzantium after 
the incorporation of Chalcedon; m Libya, Cyrene, in greater 
Greece, Tarentum and Croton, m Sicily, Gela. The proof 
that the population of these towns was m accordance with the 
Greek ideal of the fifth century no less than with that* of 
Hippodamus, lies m the fact that the Athenians, when they 
founded Ennea Hodoi, and similarly Hiero, when Catana 
was superseded by jEtna, sent out the ideal number of ten 
thousand colonists ^ Investigation shows that of the hundreds 
and hundreds of Greek cities, barely twenty attained or 
surpassed that ideal figure 

To pass on The towns where the body of citizens 
varied between 10,000 and 5,000 and which were reckoned 

1 Anst , Pol , IV (VII), 4, 3-8, Nic Eih , IX, p 11705 
Pint , Ttmo! , 23, 25, Diod , XVI, 52 

» Time , 1, 100, 3, Diod , XI, 49, 1. 
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of importance^ — such as Mitylene, Chios and Samos, Eretria 
and Chalcis, Megara, Sicyon, Phlms and Elis — were not 
considerable m number Well-known towns such as Man- 
tmea and Tegea did not touch this level, JEgma, for long 
so rich and impoitant as a result of its commerce, had only 
2,000 to 2,500 citizens to its 44 squaie miles In the begin- 
ning, according to tradition, the Spartans formed a body of 
from 9,000 to 10,000 men, there were still 8,000 at the time 
of the Persian wars , but the defects of an obsolete constitution 
led rapidly to a dearth of men, oXijavO poyirLa , they numbered 
only 2,000 m 371 at the battle of Leiictra, while in 242 King 
Agis could muster only 700 Undoubtedly the oligaichical 
principle, which rigorously restricted the dignity of citizen 
to a minority, played a large part, nor when calculating the 
population of democratic cities must one foiget the mass^of 
aliens and slaves who were excluded from the agora, never- 
theless, from a quantitative point of view the Greek city was 
a small affair 

But it was superlatively rich in moral qualities* and it 
was to exercise a decisive influence on the civilization of the 
future The Hellenic world was a network of virile, active 
communities Aristotle described 158 of them,’^ but there were 
ten times more Everywhere, some few miles apart, were 
hills serving as frontiers A small tract of land shadowed by 
a mountain, watered by a stream and indented with bays — 
such was a State One had only to climb to the acropolis which 
was the reduit to survey the whole of it The town, the fields, 
the woods, the creeks — that was the fatherland, the country 
founded by their ancestors, the country which each generation 
must leave more beautiful and more prosperous Some 
eminent men realized that the Gieek people as a whole 
differed from other peoples in its language, its poetry, its art, 
its worship of sublime deities, but foi long even these were 
content and did not aspire to Hellenic unity, because, in 
their opinion, the superiority of the Greeks lay simply in tlieir 
conception of the pohs The barbarian world was composed 
of unwieldy monarchies, lifeless masses, the Greek world 
alone answered to the definition of man who is, m all the 
fullness of its meaning, a political being 

1 Xen , Hell , V, 3, 16, Diod , XIV, 78, 6. 
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The autonomous city had, as its essential complement, 
liberty/ Collective liberty, if that expression may be used, 
for though individual liberty might exist as well it was not 
indispensable Concerning this Herodotus gives us a piece 
of information as strange as it is illuminating for when he 
wishes to oppose Hellenic freedom to Persian servitude he 
makes two Spartans speak, two of those Greeks whose whole 
existence was bound by the most minute regulations The 
scene is enacted at Susa Sperthias and Boulis come to offer 
their lives to the king of kings in order to appease his wrath 
for the two heralds of Darius put to death at Sparta A 
satrap asks them why they refuse to be the friends of a king 
who knows how to honour the brave, and their reply is 
‘‘ Hydarnes, the counsel you give us is not good, it comes 
frpm a man who has tried one kind of life and has experience 
of no other you know what servitude is but you have never 
tasted liberty, you do not know whether it is sweet or not 
If you had experienced it you would urge us to fight for it, 
not from afar with javelins, but with axes at close quarters ” ^ 

That passion for independence made of the city, however 
small, a sovereign State Take two neighbouring cities, 
everything divides them The sacred bounds which mark 
the limits of their territory trace almost insurmountable 
barriers between religions and laws, calendars, money- 
systems, weights and measures, interests and affections What 
was the patria m the great centuries of ancient Greece The 
word speaks for itself It denoted everything which united 
men who had a common ancestor, a common father The 
patria was at first the genos^ as it always was m Asia Minor, 
by a gradual extension, as in Elis for example, it became the 
wider group generally called the phratry^ and it finished by 
being everywhere the community in which all smaller societies 
were absorbed, the city The patriotism of the Greeks seems 
to us to-day nothing more than /municipal loyalty, but it was 
a feeling the more intense and profound as it was directed 
towards a smaller object^' When the ephebos had taken the 
public oath his thoughts, his very blood, were consecrated 
to the city Not to an abstraction did he dedicate body and 
soul, but to a reality which he saw day by day before his 
eyes What was the sacred earth of the fatherland — it was 

1 Her , VII, 135 
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the home of the family, the sepulchre of the ancestors, the 
fields whose every owner was known, the mountain where 
wood was cut, where the flocks were driven, where honey 
was gathered, the temples where one took part in the sacri- 
fices, the acropolis to which one walked in procession , it was 
all that one loved, all that one was proud of, and which each 
generation wished to leave more glorious than it found it 
A town, a single town, and often small, and yet it was for 
this that Hector courted death, for this that the Spartan 
considered it the crown of “ virtue ” to “ fall m the first 
ranks,” for this that the heroes of Salamis hurled themselves 
aboard the enemy ships with triumphal songs, and Socrates 
drank the hemlock in his reverence for the law 

As soon as he left the limits of the microcosm which was 
the city the Greek was in a strange country, often in §in 
enemy country Terrible consequences followed from this 
conception The hatreds of gems towards gems, deme 
towards deme, had at great effort been allayed under the 
authority of public power, though traces always remained 
In Attica, for instance, members of the family of Pallene 
were not allowed to marry those of Hagnus, and party strife 
was for long identified with family vendettas Topography 
sometimes sufficed to maintain within a city strange enmities 
Aristotle mentions the hostility which existed even in his 
time between the island of Clazomense and the district of 
Chytron With still more reason were there rivalries, 
unending and bloody, between neighbouring cities The 
history of ancient Greece is a tissue of sordid and cruel wars, 
in which all the passions of which patriotism is capable were 
unloosed for the conquest of a few paltry fields 

Many attempts were made to break down these insuper- 
able bamers, to introduce the cities into wider units But 
they demanded the renunciation of a portion of sovereignty 
and hence they were always confronted with invincible 
opposition 

/The Amphictyonic Councils of Calaureia, Delphi and the 
Panionium could easily, it seems, have transformed them- 
selves from rehgious associations into political confederations , 
they did not succeed, but remained hotbeds of intrigue 
where the representative cities fought for supremacj/ The 
I Anst , Pol , VIII (V), 2, 10 
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federal system, however, demanded no sacrifice save a mutual 
understanding on questions of foreign policy If ever it 
arose from urgent necessity it was in Asia Mmor in the seventh 
and sixth centuries when the danger of Lydian or Persian 
domination threatened all the cities. Far from submitting 
to it Greeks fought Greeks under the eyes of the barbarians, 
Chios against Erythrse, Samos agamst Priene and Miletus, 
and the armies of Darius were preparing to secure the reign 
of peace by servitude when a project of imion which humoured 
all susceptibilities nevertheless broke down pathetically 
before general mdifference.^ It was m vain that the Boeotian 
Confederacy left to each city its own mstitutions and the 
right of commg money, contmual conflict raged between 
Thebes, who intended to be mistress, and the other towns 
which were unwilling to obey In Arcadia, where pastoral 
life scattered the people more than elsewhere,^ two attempts 
were made to counteract the centrifugal force, in the seventh 
century under Aristocrates, king of Orchomenus, and in the 
fourth century under Lycomedes of Mantmea, both times the 
attempt failed 

As for the system of hegemony which Athens and Sparta 
sought to impose, it naturally encoxmtered a vigorous oppo- 
sition It could not even depend upon political sympathies, 
upon the solidarity of parties from town to town During 
the Peloponnesian war the democrats and oligarchs of Athens 
were each in their turn striving to uphold their own system , 
nothing was effective when a subject city revolted all the 
factions worked together Cleon spoke truth when he said 
that he knew of only one means to maintain the empire — 
terror, only one effective government — ^tyranny and Alci- 
biades showed true discernment m thinking that every city, 
rather than be enslaved under the government it preferred, 
wpuld choose to be free under any ^ 

This narrow and jealous particularism exposed the whole 
race to dangers which it could not always avert/ The danger 
of barbarian conquest, which Asiatic Greece could not combat, 
almost engulfed European Greece She escaped, but not 
before safety had been long endangered by the petty conflicts 
of local egoisms But when finally the cities, worn out by 

* Anst , Fol , II, 1, 5 
4 Id , VIII, 48 
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indecisive and aimless struggles, felt the need of healing 
unity, there was not one capable of winning a unanimous 
vote, and the intervention of Macedon and Rome became 
necessary 

Autonomy was, at all events, rich in benefits Each city 
had its own character, its own personality, its own life By 
its institutions and its law, by its religion and its festivals, 
by its monuments and its heroes, by all its methods of inter- 
preting and applying the economic and political, moral and 
intellectual principles of a common civilization, each city 
helped to give to that civilization an infinite vaiiety of 
expression A fruitful spirit of emulation gave rise to 
numerous experiments, encouraged originality m imitation 
and, m order to realize all the latent forces of communities 
so small, called upon all the energies of the mdi\ idual 



PART I 

THE CITY UNDER ARISTOCRACY 

CHAPTER I 

THE HOMERIC CITY 
I 

Organization of the City 

In Homeric times, as we have seen, the small districts of 
which Greece was composed each constituted a city The 
word demos denoted either their territory or their population, 
and only rarely stood for the mass of the people as opposed 
to the dominant class ^ 

The headquarters of the city — the pohs or the asty — 
were of paramount importance, and, as both these tefms“were 
used to cover the whole country, the citizens were known 
sometimes as asiot^^ sometimes as pohtm ^ The Homeric 
city usually had for centre, therefore, a stronghold where 
I the principal chiefs resided, and which offered refuge to the 
5 mass of the population in case of danger 

But the rest of the country contained villages more or 
less considerable They too bore the name of asty or pohs 
It is surprising to note that m the epics there is no word 
for village or hamlet, although one knows that m Greece 
there were always regions with no other form of association, 
regions, that is to say, where the population was organized 
in komai (fcara fcmpas) ^ Perhaps the poet hesitated to 
use a vulgar term, and wished to sing only of heroes who 
came from far-famed places, perhaps he was well-acquainted 
only with Asia Minor, where landowners lived together in 
large groups whilst their land was cultivated by tenants or 

1 lhad, II, 198, XII, 21S, Odyssey, II, 289, VI, 34 
» Od , XIII, 192, cf II , XI, 242 
s 11 , XV, 558, XXII, 429, Od , VII, 131 
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serfs scattered in the surrounding country Whatever the 
explanation of this omission, the fact remains that there was 
in the city-state, under the protection of the principal town, 
a confused mass of villages The name asty^ which was 
given to the most celebrated towns, was applied likewise to 
the innumerable settlements {darrea TroXXd) of purely rural 
areas ^ Crete was an island with ninety or a hundred towns, 
but of “ well peopled ” ones the poet mentions only seven ^ 
But of what proportions were even the “ well peopled ’’ towns 
of this epoch Agamemnon promised seven as dowry for 
his daughter, but they w^ere all “ near sandy Pylos,” m the 
midst of pastures and vineyards ^ Menelaus contemplated 
depopulating a Laconian town in order to establish Ulysses 
there with his followers, ^ the place m question cannot have 
been very big In short, the capital, where chiefs of great 
families dwelt in magnificent splendour, was surrounded with 
innumerable small towns, villages and hamlets where lesser 
families lived m relative obscurity 

At the time of its fullest development the Homeric city 
was divided into three classes /the nobles, the craftsmen 
(demiourgoi) and the hired men {thetes)/ 

The nobles belonged to families which were descended 
from the gods they were the sons, the nurslings of Zeus 
Each of them tenderly preserved the genealogy which was 
his pride, any occasion was sufficient for him proudly to 
enumerate the ancestors through whom he traced his origin 
to the ancestral deity But even then riches, as well as 
purity of blood, counted for much When he had run 
through the number of his forefathers the Homeric hero 
sought to strike awe into his hearer by r enumerating his 
possessions Rich cornfields, vmc-clad slopes were his, and 
pastures where oxen and horses grazed in their thousands 
and vast fields where cattle swarmed Jars of wmc and 
perfumed oils, ingots of bronze and iron, chests filled with 
embroidered raiment, precious cups and arms of damascene 
enriched his treasure-house He loved to parade his strength, 
to lead raids and reprisals by land and sea, killing men and 
carrying off women and cattle, or to hurl his chariot into the 
front of the battle, and, leaping to the earth, a bronze-clad 

1 II , II, 660 ^ Od, XIX, 174, II , II, 646 # 
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figure, erect behind staunch shield, sword by side, javelin 
in hand and defiance on his lips, to await an adversary worthy 
to challenge him in conflict In the intervals he delighted 
m displaying his wealth and enjoying his prestige he went to 
the king’s palace for sessions of the Council and for banquets , 
he stood m the agora ready to give advice in disputes between 
citizens, he was foremost on feast days when sacrifices, 
libations and banquets were followed by songs, dances and 
games Life was good indeed for the great, a life such as 
the immortals, their forbears, led 

But on the other hand life was hard for those who formed 
no part of their gene We are not speaking of slaves, for they 
were merely living chattels with whom the master could do 
as he wished, and with whom the city did not concern itself, 
tl:|ere were, moreover, but few of them at this time At the 
moment we are speaking only of free men Some of them 
had managed with the sweat of their brow to clear a small 
patch of ground The most fortunate were those who by 
dint of breaking up the soil, manuring and irrigating it, had 
succeeded in bringing to fruition an orchard like that of old 
Laertes Others installed in some mountain nook might 
even form a family, but since they were reduced to eating 
roots more often than bread or barley porridge, they hesitated 
to bring more than one son into the world There were 
some who could barely afford to keep the single servant who 
helped with the work ^ And what was the fate of those who 
had no land at all Some of them were m a tolerably good 
position The genos could not alwa;^s be self-sufficient, 
hence there existed, especially in large centres, ' craftsmen 
who worked for the public, demiourgoi 7 The profession they 
followed was almost alvays hereditary, because from one 
generation to another there was no other means of livelihood 
and a very rudimentary division of labour left little scope 
for choice Some entered what one might call/the lil^ral 
professions/ they became soothsayers, heralds, physicians, 
bards Others worked as ' artisans , they were classified 
according to the material they used — namely, carpenters 
who combined stone-work with wmod-work, leather workers, 
smiths and potters The majority took up their abode m 
the towns, where manual crafts concentrated round the 

1 489 / 
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market-place Some of the dem%omgo% \\on a great reputa- 
tion ^ the most proficient were regarded as di\inely inspired 
Sometimes they were attracted to foreign lands on some 
lucrative commission and were able to amass a considerable 
fortune But always they felt themsehes inferior to the 
landed propnetois e\cn the soothsay ei CalehaSj who con- 
sorted with kings, recognized that he was a man of little 
consequence 

There remains the mass of people who were landless and 
tradeless These lived as best they could The idle would 
beg from door to door or station themselves outside some 
wealth V house where banquets were frequent The in- 
dustrious became thetes, hirelings They hired themselves 
out for wages When thej were wmrkmg on a long contract 
they wtie housed, fed and clothed in some soit of fashion, 
when they w^re engaged for one particulai piece of work 
they obtained a wage m kind, deducted most often fiom the 
product of their own laboui But although they were fiee 
men they enjoyed no security The very fact that they 
belonged to no gtnos meant that they had no place in the 
social structure of the city to be without hearth 
was to be without phratry (d^pTjToyp), deprived of the pro- 
tection which thenns {ddiptaro^) secured for man, devoid 
of all social worth and consequently outside all law 
The hireling was bound by a contiact which m no way bound 
his employer having completed his task he might find the 
w^ages agreed upon withheld, he might be thrown out of doors, 
beaten unmercifully, threatened 'vvith slavery The man 
who had no ge7ios behind him could obtain no redress against 
injustice 

The Homeric city, indeed, was not the confused assemblage 
of all individuals who inhabited the same country, it was a 
combination of gene, of phratries formed by ge^ie, of tribes 
formed by phratries ? It did not embrace indiscriminately 
all those who were domiciled wutliin its territorial limits, but 
only those who formed part of the closed societies of w^hich 
it was composed It had nothing lo do with isolated indi- 
viduals Its framework was that of the societies wjiich 
dovetailed one into the other and which had existed before 
it be accounted a citizen one must first belong to a 
1 11 , IX, 63, 648 
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group of “ brothers ” (KaaLyvfjroi)^ that is to say of kinsmen 
of some degree, who stood by one another in all circumstances 
of life, one must in addition be attached to a group of ‘‘ com- 
panions ” (erai), united m virtue of a fictitious relationship 
by the reciprocal obligations of a wider responsibility ^ The 
great community had no life apart from the small communities 
of family origin to which it owed its birth 

In a city of this kind no administration was possible save 
through the medium of the tribes, the phratries and, finallj , 
the gene 

For the recruitment of the army every father of a family 
was called upon, under pain of a fine unless redemption 
had been obtained, to furnish one man chosen as he thought 
good a Myrmidon, for instance, draws lots among his seven 
*Jons to decide which one shall go ^ The units of this army 
were formed by the association of companions,’’ by classes, 
and m these companies the erai assumed the name of eraipoi ® 
In battle array the troops were grouped by phratries and by 
tribes It was a rule of which Nestor reminded Agamemnon 
“ Dispose your men by tribes and by phratries that phratry 
may assist phratry, and tribe assist tribe And so the 
word phylopts, which originally meant the war cry uttered 
by the tribe, was commonly used for the tumult of battle or 
even for the host of combatants ^ 

The same principle held in the recruitment of the navy 
The Catalogue of Ships enumerated in the Iliad always gives 
one the impression that the ships and their crews had some 
numerical relation either with the towns placed under the 
command of the chiefs or with the subdivisions of the cities 
Rhodes, inhabited by the Dorian Tpix^iK€<if was composed 
of three large towns, each divided into three tribes it was 
represented by nine vessels From Pylos there were ninety 
As if to explain this number the poet names nine localities, 
but they were of too unequal importance to owe equal con- 
tingents The true explanation is revealed m the passage 
in the Odyssey in which the Pylians are represented as being 
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assembled in nine sections Each of the nine sections offered 
the same number of victims for the public sacrifices, in the 
same v^ay each equipped an equal number of ships for the 
navy ^ Wnen oidy a single vessel was required the system 
remained unchanged , the duty of the groups consisted then 
in furnishing men for the crew When Alcinous was pre- 
paring the ship which was to bring Ulysses home again he 
announced that oarsmen to the number of fifty-two would 
be recruited “ from the people ” (Kara hij/nov) Why that 
number Because at Scheria there were thirteen kings, 
thirteen chiefs each of them owed four men ^ 

Other impositions were allotted m similar fashion We 
have seen how at Pylos the expenses for the feasts tell equally 
upon the nine sections of the people To obtain the gifts 
M^hich he wished to bestow upon Ulysses Alcinous ordered 
each king to bring a cloak, a tunic, and a talent of pure gold, 
besides a large tripod and a sacrificial basin, but he added 
that each should recoup himself from the people as a whole 
(it is always fcara Brj/j,ov) ^ Thus all the public services, 
whether one considers the army, the navy or what one must 
call the exchequer, respected the natural groupings ^\ithout 
which the city could not exist 

All the chiefs, those of the genos, the phratrj and the 
tribe, as well as the chief of the city, bore the hereditary 
title of kmg [^a(XLkev<;) A king, too, was the landowner who, 
standing on a swath, sceptre in hand, watched over the 
harvesting, and through his heralds made preparations for 
the harvest feast From the greatest to the least these 
kings were sons and foster-children of Zeus (AeoYei'te?, 
Aiorpe<pee<;),^ divine birth conferred on them the right to 
the sceptre,® the sacred badge of priests, heralds and sooth- 
sayers They were the lords (am/cres), the elders (jepovre^), 
the guides and counsellors {^^riTope<; rjhk Since 

they represented groups subordinated one to the other, they 
naturally formed a hierarchy of suzerains and \assals, a 
sort of feudal system/ 4loyalty, therefore, was capable of 
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degrees, all were kings, but one more kingly than another 
( ^a€ri\€VT€po<i),^ and one most kingly of all (^aaiXeuraro^i) ^ 
At Scheria one can see fairly clearly how such a system was 
organized The king Alcinous appears with his tw^elve peers 
round him Though he may modestly say Twelve great 
kings rule the people, and I am the thirteenth,”® yet m 
actual fact he was the first, the only one who issued com- 
mands, because it was he who bore the title “ Sacred Power ” 
{Upov p.€vo<s ^KXklvqolo) and he whose words were heeded 
like those of a god ^ But if he associated m his authority 
the most po^verful chiefs, the kings of the trioes, he was also 
compelled, in order to ensure the execution of measures 
concerted with them, to summon geronies in greater 
number,” the ordinary chiefs of the gene ® 

II 

The King 

The king of the city, the king of kings, was, therefore, 
he whose divine origin was most incontestably established 
Everyone knew his genealogy Agamemnon and Menelaus 
were descended from Zeus by Tantalus, Pelops and Atreus, 
Achilles by ^Eacus and Peleus, Ulysses by Arcesius and 
Laertes, Idomeneus by Minos Some, as, for instance, Ajax, 
had Apollo for ancestor, others, such as Nestor and Alcinous, 
Poseidon A king embodied all the puissance of a god In 
certain States it was admitted that this supernatural power 
I exhausted itself in time, it had to be renewed every nine 
I years m Crete Minos had to enter the cave of Zeus to render 
him account of his administration and to be invested for a 
new period,^ once every nine years m Sparta on a clear 
moonless night the ephors kept silent watch, with eyes fixed 
on the sky, and if they perceived a shooting star it was a 
sign that the kings had committed some sin against the gods 
and had, therefore, to be declared deposed*^ But usually 
the king exercised power for life and transmitted it to his 
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eldest son ^ Even at a time when monarchy was m jeopardy 
the Ithacan suitors did not dispute the hereditaiy right 
of Telemachus,® they sought merely to free themselves of 
him, and the only way they could see to usurp his position 
was to attach themselves to the extinct dynasty by marrying 
the wife of the last king Failing a son the king’s daughter 
perpetuated the line She was the epicleios, one who did not 
inherit but brought the heir into the world In order that 
the line might remain pure she married the nearest male 
kinsman of her father Alcmous, for example, became king 
of Scheria by marrying his niece Arete, the daughter of liis 
brother and predecessor Rhexenor® Only m Asiatic coun- 
tries could the king choose for son-in-law and successor a 
foreign prince, even then it was essential that by his mar- 
vellous exploits he should have proved himself the scion' of 
a god ■* 

All the kings were sceptre-bearers {(txri'irTovxoi-), but the 
king of the city was so pre-eminently, for his badge of office 
was the very same which the great god, the ancestor of the 
dynasty, had borne The golden studded sceptre which 
shone m the hands of Agamemnon had a history which 
rendered it venerable it had been fabricated by Hephaestus 
and transmitted by Zeus to Hermes and by Hermes to the 
Pelopidae ® This ,fetaff of office which subjected the people 
to the king was the visible will of a god it showed to all 
the man wjiom Zeus in his wisdom had invested with 
rifitj, with superhuman power and the loftiness of mind 
which was its necessary complement ® 

The king of kings had received from Zeus, therefore, the 
right of representing the city in every circumstance In 
truth the city was the king, as one day Alschylus w'as to 
say o-v Tot iro\( 9 , av Be to Bijfuov He had “ sovereignty 
and power,” “ freedom of action and of speech 

First and foremost he was the religious chief, the high- 
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priest Who better than he could m the name of all hold 
communion with the gods, secure their favour and turn aside 
their wrath ^ With his own hand he performed the sacri- 
fices, clipped the hair from the heads of the victims and 
distributed it among the onlookers or cast it into the fire, 
and sprinkled the lustral water and the sacred barley, he 
recited the prayers and presided over the preparations for 
the sacred feasts ^ His palace was the prytaneum, his hearth 
the public hearth round which the leading men of the com- 
munity assembled to take part in the offerings which preluded 
their deliberations on public affairs or the reception of illus- 
trious guests ^ He was the mediator between the gods and 
man , and more, he was the representative of the gods among 
men With the sceptre he received knowledge of the ihemtstes, 
those supernatural principles which enabled all difficulties 
to be smoothed away, and, above all, made it possible for 
internal peace to be restored by the words of 3ustice^ 
According as he fulfilled his mission well or badly, according 
as he knew or did not know what was meet and fitting 
(ra aiatfia)^ the royal wizard determined the happiness or 
unhappiness of his people 

When a blameless and god-fearing king maintams impartial 
justice the brovm earth is rich m corn and m barley, and the trees are 
laden with fruit , the ewes constantly bring forth young, the sea abounds 
in fishes, nothing that does not prosper when there is good government, 
and the people is happy ’’ ^ 

In time of war, even more than m time of peace, the 
king was the all-powerful leader Then especially did he 
bear the title which had already been assumed, according 
to a Hittite document, by one of the Atreidse m the thirteenth 
century, the title of kotranos ^ Then especially was it true 
to say “ Division of power [woXvicQipavii)) is not a good 
thing a single hoiranos is called for, a single king, he whom 
the son of Cronus has pointed out If, however, he was 
too old to take the field, he delegated his powers to his future 
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successor ^ In the army the supreme king might, indeed, 
summon to his tent, as council of war, the kings who were 
subordinate to him, just as formerly they were summoned 
to his palace, but, once they had voiced their opinions, it 
was the king who made the decision He decided upon 
the plan of campaign, assigned to each unit its place, and 
chose the captains ^ To give effect to his orders he exercised 
his therms in the agora of the camp, he had power of life 
and death over all the soldier who was cowardly or who 
disobeyed orders was not “ certain of escaping the dogs or 
the vultures No one save the king could treat with the 
enemy or with foreigners in general he received the heralds 
and ambassadors sent into his camp or towm, heard their 
proposals, informed them of his reply, and, if an agreement 
were reached, offered the sacrifice and took the oath which 
hallowed it ^ 

Justice demanded that the chief on whom fell the heavy 
burden of watching over the welfare of the city should enjoy 
special privileges He wore robes of purple, he occupied 
the place of honour on all ceremonial occasions, and walked 
at the head of the processions Brimming cups and the 
choicest morsels of the victim’s flesh were alwajs his, unless 
he desired to do honour to one of his guests ^ But he had 
need of more substantial privileges, for it fell to him to meet 
the cost of the sacrifices, of the libations offered to the gods, 
of the feasts to which great men and strangers of distinction 
were invited Like a god, he possessed a domain cut off 
from the communal lands, a temenos^ half in corn fields, half 
m vineyards,^ but he enjoyed only the use of this domain 
which formed no part of his patrimony ^ Like a god, he 
levied gifts and dues called ihemistes^ in the shape of domestic 
animals, m addition to the contribution which he levied 
through his gerontes in case of extraordinary outlay for the 
reception of a public guest one sees, for example, a man 
of Sicyon furnishing Agamemnon with a race horse m older 
1 II, m, 252, 4m, XI, 783 
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to gam exemption from military service ^ He even levied 
customs duties on imported goods m this sense one ought 
to interpret the passage in the Iliad in which a Lemnian, 
having arrived with a cargo of wine, offers a hundred measures 
of it to Agamemnon and Menelaus before exposing the rest 
for sale Finally, m the division of booty, the king acted 
like any pirate chief he deducted first the his share 

as chief, which accrued to him even if he had taken no part 
in the business and which might amount to as much as half, 
and he received also the fiolpa, his share as combatant ^ 
Telemachus, indeed, spoke truly when he declared with 
charming naivete “ It is no bad thing to be a king 

This feudal king, however, exercised only a patriarchal 
sovereignty, similar to that which he had inherited on his 
ow-n domain The ideal for him was to act as a good 
father The stewards of his lands were not great magis- 
trates but servants Ulysses had for stable-companion, if 
one may use that expression, an old slave, Eumaeus the 
“ divine swineherd ” was a chief avipo)v\ just as 

was his master Ulysses He had under his command, to 
tend a flock of from seven to eight thousand head, a carefully 
graded hierarchy of neatherds, shepherds, swineherds, goat- 
herds and ordinary menials ® But the king m his palace 
had not only a large staff of men of free or servile birth, he 
had besides a numerous household ” recruited from the 
noble families of the country, the therapontes, that is to say 
servants or squires They bore official titles and dwelt m 
the palace itself or in the neighbourhood Their duties were 
of unequal importance Thus the therapontes were sub- 
ordinated one to the other behind the personages known by 
their names and the names of their fathers was a nameless 
host, employed m inferior tasks Consider, for instance, in 
the Ikad Achilles’ attendants to Phoenix fell the duty of 
teaching him the art of war and eloquent speech, Patroclus 
was his right-hand man, he gave orders to Automedon, the 
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keeper of the stables, and himself had thempontes attached 
to his person Or again, consider in the Odyssey the court 
of Menelaus, where his first squire, Eteoneus, Was at the head 
of a whole administration ^ 

In the first rank of the tJierapontes were placed those who 
assisted the king in his religious duties and partook of his 
sacred character, namely the heralds Messengers of Zeus 
and of men, they were divine,^’ dear to the gods, honoured 
above all others by the most powerful chiefs The sceptre 
which they bore attested to the wisdom which they had re- 
ceived from on high ^ Their functions were far-reachmg, since 
"they were the ministers of the king m all the circumstances 
of public life They helped him in the offering of sacrifices 
and libations and officiated at the banquets which followed, 
sprinkling water on the hands of the guests, giving to each 
his rightful share ^ In the performance of then mission no 
one, whatever his rank, dared disobey them ^ They convoked 
the Council ® Armed w^th proclamations to the people® they 
also convoked the Assembly, maintained order and silence 
there, and gave their sceptre into the hands of the speakers 
to render them inviolable ^ They aided the elders in settling 
quarrels in the agora, they calmed men’s over-violent passions 
and passed their sceptre to the judges as each in turn spoke ® 
In the army they earned important messages and gave the 
signal for battle ^ Their sacrosanctity was respected even 
among foreigners, even among enemies Whenever Ulysses 
sent out spies into an unknown land he sent a herald with 
them During the Trojan war the heralds of the belligerents 
went without fear from one camp to the other as ambassadors 
or envoys of peace, and their intervention was necessary for 
the sanctioning of treaties In the midst of the battle, if 
they but extended their sceptre between two combatants the 
duel was brought to an end What the heralds were in the 
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Homeric era they always remained Why, then, since their 
moral force remained unimpaired, did their social position 
decline ^ The reason is to be found m the fact that their 
office remained specially and exclusively religious When 
the high-pnest, whose acol3rtes they were, ceased to be the 
veritable ruler of the State, they were no longer employed 
save in leading victims to the altar, m mixing the wine and 
water in the cups, in scouring the banqueting tables, m wash- 
ing the hands of the guests, in serving them with bread and 
meat ^ It was of no avail that they passed into the service 
of the city and became demiourgoi^^ even when a family of 
heralds made itself into an hereditary caste, as did, for 
example, the Talthybiadse of Sparta and the Kerykes of 
Eleusis, it was incapable of transforming a quasi-sacerdotal 
inty a political magistracy 

It was not so with the other therapontes Under the regime 
of patriarchal monarchy their office had undoubtedly a 
domestic character, one is constantly being brought up 
against that fact In the palace the chief therapon usually 
filled the office of cupbearer, carver and master of the horse 
Patroclus poured out the wine, prepared the food after the 
sacrifice, carved the flesh and served the guests, not forgetting 
to offer the first morsels to the gods ® In the field the servants 
of the king vied in gallantry to do him honour ^ The humblest 
assisted their master to don his armour, led away the men 
whom he had taken captive, stripped those who had fallen 
beneath his blows, and, if he were wounded, tended and pro- 
tected him ^ The sons of great families looked after his 
horses and his chariot The most distinguished of all acted 
as his charioteer he bore him to the front of the battle and 
stood aside during the fray, ready to lead him back to the 
camp ^ This was the duty which the illustrious Automedon 
gloried in ^ But one sees that on occasion the duties of the 
chief therapon were capable of being extended m remarkaBle 
fashion^ Patroclus, the servitor of Achilles, was none the 
less the intimate friend who helped him in the reception of 
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his guests, the confidant whom he named as guardian of his 
son should misfortune arise ^ When a king, on account of 
old age or for some other reason, did not wish to place himself 
at the head of his troops, he gave his armour to one of his 
therapontes, and by that act invested him with supreme 
command ^ As m all patriarchal monarchies it was but a 
short step from domestic functions to public functions 


III 

The Council 

Powerful though the king seems at certain moments, we 
know that he could do nothing without the chiefs of the groups 
which constituted the city They formed the Council, the 
Boule, which was ever near him The other kings stood*" in 
the relation of ‘‘ counsellors ’’ (ffovX7}<p6poi) to the supreme 
king Since they derived their right from the life sovereignty 
which each exercised in his gems, phratry or tribe, the name 
of “elders ” or “ elders of the people” (yepovre^, or S'tjpLoyipovre^) 
was also given to them a name which signified that they were 
for the most part, though not necessarily, men advanced in 
years The assembly of the Council or thokos was also given 
the more general name of agora, for this word, before being 
applied to the place^ where the assemblies of the people were 
held, meant any gathering whatever Thus the counsellors 
were essentially “ men of the agora,” ayoprjral ^ 

The Council met together on the initiative and through 
the exertions of the king According to the business to be 
despatched the summons was either addressed to the chiefs 
of highest rank or to all the chiefs In closing a session of 
the smaller Council where only his twelve peers were assembled, 
Alcmous decided that the deliberations should be resumed the 
next day with “ gerontes in greater number The meetings 
were usually held in the king’s palace or on his ship,^ there 
IS one instance, however, in the Ihad, when an assembly 
took place near Nestor’s ship, and in the Odyssey there is an 
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exceptional case when Alcinons, in place of sumnaonmg the 
Phasacian kings to his palace, was himself summoned by them 
to an assembly outside it ^ 

Certain proof that the king’s palace was originally the 
building later called the Prytaneum or Bouleuterion lies m 
the fact that every session of the Boule commenced there 
with a banquet and the great men could come there ‘‘ through- 
out the year ” {iirr^eravov) to eat and drink ^ An invitation 
to dine was equivalent to a convocation of the Council ^ 
The councillors bore the semi-official title of ‘‘ table com- 
panions ” (a 2 /Bp€<: BaiTvix6ve<;)^ and ‘‘ the wine of the elders ” 
(yepovaio^ oho^) was part of their prerogative {yepa<: 
yepovrmv) ^ When they were not in session their cups and 
their tables were piled m the vestibule of the palace,^ when 
th^ met all these were moved into the great chamber, into 
the megaron There the hearth was situated, the hearth of 
the king and the common hearth of the city, before which 
were offered the libations which preceded the banquet 
Along the walls were ranged the thrones where the kings sat 
to eat and later to deliberate ® In the centre, in the place 
of honour, sat the king He paid the expenses for these 
perpetual banquets, for had he not the fruits of his temenos 
and gifts and themistes for his use and enjoyment He was 
merely discharging a public duty To drink the “ wine of 
the elders ” was, in reality, to drink at the expense of the 
people (B'ijpia TTivetv) ^ One can understand a little why, 
in the absence of Ulysses, the petty chiefs of Ithaca con- 
sidered his house as their own 

When they had eaten, the king opened the consultation 
either by disclosing the reason for the summoning of the 
assembly or by calling upon some chief who had a report 
to present ® But that formality was superfluous when the 
business of the day was known in advance In that case the 
gerontes did not wait to be consulted Custom demanded that 
the eldest should speak first it wa^ the privilege of Nestor m 
the council of the Achseans, and of Echeneus m that of the 
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Phseacians, Diomedes excused himself for coming forward, 
though the youngest present, and thought it advisable to 
justify his intervention on the score of his birth and his wealth ^ 
The speaker, whoever he might be, the president no less than 
the others, rose to address the assembly ^ His listeners 
would from time to time applaud ^ There was no voting 
The king decided alone, in the fullness of his sovereignty 
Nestor well knew that he could do no more than offer 
advice, he himself makes this clear 

“ Illustrious Agamemnon, king of men, thou art the first and the 
last object of this discourse , for thou art king of numerous peoples, and 
Zeus has given thee the sceptre and the themistes that thou mayest 
have them at thy command More than all ethers ought thou to 
listen and consider, m order to give effect to the advice of him who 
shall be inspired to speak for the common good, it is for thee to decide 
which counsel shall prevail 

• 

Although the geronks had only an advisory voice m the 
Council, their competence seems to have extended to all 
matters of importance They accompanied the king to the 
Assembly,^ and there sat in places set apart for them ^ On 
their own initiative they could offer a temenos to the prince ^ 
They had a part to play in everything concerned with external 
relations The king never omitted to summon them for the 
reception of a distinguisfied guest and informed them of his 
intentions when he wished to bestow gifts upon him and 
send him back to his own country m a state ship, he made 
them responsible, each m his group, for the execution of the 
measures agreed upon, the recruitment of the crew, and the 
recovery of expenses, etc ® He conferred with them on the 
despatching of embassies to foreign countries ^ In the field 
they naturally formed the council of war and had an effective 
say in the conduct of operations By their oath, the y€pov<no<; 

they helped m the fashionmg of treaties 

Besides the powers which they exercised under the 
hegemony of the king, the gerontes possessed one which they 
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could exercise apart from him Accustomed as they were 
to administer sovereign justice within their genos^ they ap- 
peared as the natural arbitrators for disputes which arose 
among members of different gene They, like the king him- 
self, had received with the sceptre the secret of the themtstes 
Of these themtstes they, the boulephorot^ could make use on 
all occasions, since the themtstes were, like the oracles, the 
boulai of Zeus ^ It was through them that little by little the 
principles of the family themis penetrated into the customs 
of the mter-family dike Not that they had an obligatory 
jurisdiction each remained free to defend his person and his 
goods with the aid of his kinsmen, no authority could infringe 
the primordial right of private \engeance and of private 
transactions, not even to succour the orphan ^ But the 
disputing parties might, if both agreed, appeal to the gerontes 
They were there to soothe angry passions and to restore 
peace by means of one of those adages which they had learnt 
from their fathers and which expressed heavenly wisdom 
in the language of men Here is a vivid picture of them at 
their work ^ In the agora a crowd is collecting a quarrel 
has just broken out Two men are disputing about a murder 
the one swears that he has paid the blood money, the other 
that he has not received it They decide to refer the matter 
to an arbitrator Each has his partisans who urge him on 
with their cries Heralds keep them apart The gerontes 
are seated on benches of polished stone in the sacred circle 
One after the other they arise, take in their hand the sceptre 
w^hich one of the heralds offers and propose a sentence, until 
one is found which seems most just ” To its author are given 
the two talents of gold deposited by the disputants as the 
price of justice 

For a long time arbitrations of this kind were compara- 
tively rare, the king then had time to preside over the tribunal 
and it was his judgments which brought upon the city the 
blessings of heaven But the progress of the State at the 
expense of the genos and the economic development of the 
whole of Greece increased the number of suits submitted to 
the gerontes Henceforth it was necessary to be in session 

1 Cf Off , XVI, 402 f , XIX, 29T, II , VII, 45 
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from morning till night ^ The king, even if he had been 
willing, ^as not equal to the task The gerontes, or at least 
those of them who found it most agreeable, received the 
name of “ judges ” {hifcaa-TroXoi) They pocketed the deposits 
of the disputants and were present at the feasts of recon- 
ciliation ^ Justice became a trade The kings became those 
‘‘ devourers of gifts ” who were to be the despair of Hesiod 
and suited their sentences to their interests Thus to the 
picture of blessings diffused by the equity of the king was 
opposed the description of calamities unloosed by the in- 
justice of the gerontes 

‘‘ When the anger of Zeus rages against men who abuse their power 
m the agora bv pronouncing false judgments and who dri\e out justice 
without fear of di\ine vengeance, then all the rivers burst their banks, 
torrents e\ervw]icre ravage the slopes, their onslaught casts mountains 
into the sea with thunderous noise and destro;]ys the works of men 


IV 

The Assembly 

When the gei antes had been consulted the king had to 
make known his decisions to the people and to inform them 
of his plans In addition to the opinion of the Council there 
was that of the demos, of the lesser folk as opposed to the 
great 6&fco<; Btjjjlolo t€ ^ The agora was essentially 

the plenary assembly w'^here all the Xaoi gathered, all the 
citizens in the town, all the warriors in the camp, in short 
the whole mass of those who had no place m the 

Council”^ It completed the number of institutions which 
seemed necessary to the very existence of the city and without 
which men were merely savages living like the Cyclopes ^ 

It was the king who convened the Assembly, as he did the 
Council Only very exceptional circumstances could justify 
Achilles in taking the initiative m place of Agamemnon in the 
army of the Achseans The rule was strict and unquestioned 
It explains the anarchical condition of Ithaca m the Odyssey 
during the twenty years of Ulysses’ absence the island had 
known '' neither agora nor thokos,^^ and when Telemachus, 
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having come of age, assumed his father’s prerogative the 
advocates of strict legality were at a loss as to what to think ^ 
Often the king summoned the Assembly and the Council 
together in order that he might without delay announce to the 
people all the decisions arrived at with his intimate advisers 
In these circumstances the summons to the common people 
was made m the usual way, through the proclamation of the 
heralds, while the king reserved to himself the right to summon 
the “ chief men 

The meeting took place in the early morning ‘‘ in the 
first light of the rosy-fingered dawn It was in despite of 
custom {ov Kara Koa-fjLov) that Agamemnon and Menelaus 
once convened an assembly of warriors at sunset, and they 
w^ere punished by the riotous behaviour of half-drunk, up- 
roarious men ^ In the field the assembly might be held 
anywhere, on some sweeping stretch of beach, for example ^ 
In the towns the seat of the agora was definitely fixed At 
Troy it was on the Acropolis, not far from the palace and 
the temples of Apollo and Athene, in maritime cities such as 
Pylos and Scheria it was near the harbour, before a temple of 
Poseidon ® It was fashioned m the form of a circle, as the 
Skias of Sparta and the Tholos of Athens were to be, at 
Pylos it was an amphitheatre with nine tiers, each capable 
of holding five hundred people In the middle, in the 
‘‘ sacred circle,” were the seats of honour, benches of polished 
stone reserved for the king and the gerontes ® Thus every- 
body was seated , it was a custom so firmly established that 
even m the assemblies of warriors everyone sat on the ground 
and only m a crisis would they remain standing ® 

It might seem from the matters brought before the 
Assembly that it had considerable powers* Before it came 
everything concerning the people, everything which was 
Remedies for public evils such as pestilences or 
dissension among the chiefs were discussed there, rewards 
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to be gi\en for sei vices rendeicd to tlie State v^ere there 
considered, immigrants ^vho were to be repatriated were 
presented befoie it, nevs of the battlefield was announced 
to it, and proposals for the opening of peace negotiations 
weie made there ^ In the agora of the camp the question of 
liberating prisoners and captues vas discussed, oi the argu- 
ments for and against piolonging the war were put forward, 
and proposals submitted by the enemy were examined ^ Such 
were the programmes which might easily lead one to believe 
m the political power of the people, but we shall see that its 
role for the most part was limited to that of a passive and 
' almost silent audience 

On leaving the Council, the king generally went to the 
agora accompanied by the geionies He opened the session 
w ith an outline of the matter to be discussed, unless he dele- 
gated that task to the chief who had been most prominent 
in seeking a meeting of the assembly^ Those who wished 
to speak rose and w^ere invested by a herald with the sceptre 
which lendered them sacrosanct ^ 

But one must not think that every Tom, Dick and Harry 
ventured on tins step Normally the geionies alone took part 
in the proceedings, and nearly ahva}s the same ones who had 
spoken in the Council then came down to voice then opinions 
in the agora ^ovX7)^6po<; and ayop}]r7]^, the two wmrds w^ere 
complementary Consequently the oldest of the nobles were 
the usual speakers in the Assembly Great store was set by 
their orations a reputation for wusdom and eloquence was 
of no less worth than a reputation for valour,^ the poet never 
tires of praising the mellow voice of Nestor and extolling the 
old men of Troy “ like unto grasshoppers Sometimes for 
form’s sake the orators would address the whole audience, 
Danaans, Trojans or Ithacans, but in reality the king spoke 
only for the chiefs,^ and the chiefs for the king The dis- 
cussion was nothing more than a colloquy betw’-een two or 
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three great personages The chiefs, it is true, might be 
free-spoken Nestor went in for persuasive methods, but 
Diomedes adopted a truculent tone and did not even hesitate 
at violence such was the “ right of the agora ” (?; defjLis 
eariv ayopP]) ^ What part did the common man (Sijfcov ap^jp) 
play If one w^ere a man “ of the people ” (Syjpiov eoyv)^ 
‘‘ one did not count Nevertheless in extraordinar}. circum- 
stances an old man might take it upon himseli to voice 
popular disquietude and curiosity But for a Thersites, a 
man of nothing, whose father was unknowm, to dare to use 
to his feet and, without arming himself wuth the protecting 
sceptre, to burst forth into invective against the kings, that 
was contrary to all forms {ov Kara KoerpLov) The whole 
audience jeered at the insolent fellow, then grew angrj^, and 
applauded Ulysses when first he rebuffed him and finally 
beat him with his staff ^ 

But this does not mean that the opinion of the people 
was negligible It always found means of expressing itself 
either by signs of approbation or murmurs of discontent or 
even by silence The imprudence of making a decision 
contrary to the temper of those w^ho will be responsible for 
its execution is alwaj^s obvious The powei of the multitude, 
vague in the Ihad, begins to define itself m the Odyssey 
But m fact it was seldom that men other than members of 
the Council spoke in the agora, and, m theoi}, power of 
decision belonged to the king alone Let us see what actually 
happened m the great assemblies described in the epics 

At the very beginning of the Ihad a foreign priest named 
Chryses comes to ask that his daughter w ho has been taken 
prisoner shall be released for a ransom He appeals to “ all 
the Achseans and especially to the two sons of Atreus ” All 
the Achaeans are of the opinion that the offer should be 
accepted, yet nevertheless Agamemnon, with threats on his 
lips, refuses Just as Apollo avenges his servant by sending 
down a pestilence, so Achilles, urged by the goddess Hera, 
takes it upon himself to summon the people to the agora 
There arises an altercation of unparalleled violence Achilles, 
overcome with passion, hulls forth bittei insults and even 
goes so far as to draw his sw^ord from its scabbard 
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Agamemnon furiously retorts, only recovering his majesty 
with the unanswerable speech “ This man wishes to place 
himself above all others, he wishes to be m command over 
all, to rule over all, to give orders to all, but I know one 
man who will not obey him ” After this quariel, which 
Nestoi has m vain attempted to compose, the Assembly 
dissolves At no point m the pioceedmgs did the dispute 
become generalized 

When Agamemnon thinks that the daj has come for the 
decisive battle he resolves to test the morale of his arni;y 
He summons it to the Assembly Escoitcd by the Council, 
whom he has informed of his intentions, he proposes that 
they shall re-embark Immediately the erstwhile docile 
mass turns and lushes tow^ards the ships But Ulysses 
hurls himself m front of the mob, Agamemnon’s sceptre In 
his hand to the leaders he explains that they have mis- 
understood the king’s meaning, the common people he 
thrusts back into the agora with angry words and blows 
Once more they sit down Thersites alone begins to shout 
that there has been enough of fighting to furnish a king with 
women and treasuie They laugh at him, they grow angr}, 
and the punishment inflicted on the insolent wretch delights 
the crowd When Ulysses asserts that hostilities must be 
continued he is greeted with shouts of acclamation When 
Agamemnon adopts the plan of campaign proposed by Nestor 
he too IS acclaimed And so they depart before the soldieis 
can decide otherwise No formal consultation, no voting 
the king has spoken, it is enough ^ 

Once it happened that occurrences during the Assembly 
caused the king to modify his opinion, but without impairing 
his authority Agamemnon proposes to the Assembly of w^ai- 
riors, seriously this time, that the Troad shall be abandoned 
and that they shall return to Greece Icy silence greets tins 
proposal Diomedes refuses, avails himself of the privilege 
of the agora, and utters the word cowardice, while the ciowd 
applauds It is a difficult moment Then Nestor aiises and, 
to shield the king, asks that the matter be dealt with by the 
Council The elders gather together Nestor is careful to put 
forward no claims m opposition to the royal prerogative, m 
which every discussion h^s its beginning and its end He 
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merely suggests to the king that he shall be reconciled to 
Achilles ^hom he has offended To this Agamemnon con- 
sents he can acknowledge his mistake without prejudicing 
his sovereignty, Achilles will receive presents but he will be 
compelled to submit to one who is “ more royal ” than 
himself ^ 

Here, finally, are instances of the way in which the 
Assembly of the Trojans and that of the Achseans might 
participate in negotiations In an agora seething with 
tumult and terror Antenor proposed to the Trojans that 
peace should be made The proposal, amended by Pans, 
was accepted by king Priam who, of his own initiative, added 
a demand for an armistice in order that the bodies of the 
dead might be burned Furnished with formal instructions 
the herald Idaeus went to the Achaean camp He was received 
in the agora but he addressed himself only to the king and 
the chiefs His proposals were received m significant silence 
In a few words Diomedes demanded that the terms offered 
should be rejected “ You have heard,” said Agamemnon, 
‘ the leply of the Achseans, I make it mine, and so it shall 
be ” He granted, however, without consulting anyone, a biief 
cessation of hostilities and confirmed it with an oath Idseus 
could do nothing save return and make known to the agora 
the eagerly awaited reply ^ 

In the Odyssey the Assembly has not changed its character, 
at least m normal circumstances The king Alcmous is still 
the king “ to whom the people hearken as to a god,” because 
with him lies “ action and speech After having come to 
an understanding with the twelve other kings on the question 
of the repatriation of Ulysses, he convened the Assembly 
to it he presented the noble stranger, announced that a ship 
was to be prepared for him, and then withdrew with his 
illustrious escort The people looked and listened, and said 
nothing ^ Even m such an extraordinary situation as that 
of Ithaca during the absence of Ulysses the people acquired 
no new rights On the contrary no king, no Assembly 
When finally Telemachus, having reached his majoiity, 
convened an Assembly, all that he desired was to excite the 
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compassion of the people that he might turn it into anger 
against the suitors, to achieve by violence the expulsion of 
the intruders who were eating up his wealth Two citizens 
supported him, three of the suitors made brutal reply 
What would the Assembly do ^ Moved with compassion, it 
preserved a mournful silence, and when the last of the orators 
commanded that they should disperse, that each should 
return to his own business, the people scattered without 
having made the slightest effort to make their wishes known ^ 
Yet the times were troubled How was it possible that 
force of numbers should not exert itself ^ The acclamation 
by which the crowd expressed its preferences could make it 
clear to what lengths popular passion could go, it could 
announce recourse to arms m case of resistance Take, for 
example, the Assembly in which Diomedes rose against 
Agamemnon, passions were roused and Nestor saw clearly 
whither they were tending towards civil war ( 7 roX£/i 09 
^ Telemachus’ speech when he tried to rouse the 
Ithacans against his private enemies was leading in the same 
direction No other solution is possible when there is no 
sovereign will to impose its commands The vote is the 
prophylactic against civil war, where it does not exist there 
remains, m default of absolute power, only the alternatives 
of civil strife or anarchic inertia In two instances in the 
Odyssey we see a meeting of the Assembly cut short by the 
uprising of the commonalty After the taking of Troy 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, being at variance on the question 
of returning, assembled the agora, they exchanged bitter 
words, and the Achaeans rose in frenzied tumult some re- 
mained with Agamemnon, others departed with Menelaus ^ 
In the same way after the murder of the suitors the people 
of Ithaca assembled in the agora The adversaries of Ulysses 
demanded vengeance and cried “ Let us depart (lofxev) 
His partisans replied Let us remain tofiei) Law 
could show no way to deaden such antagonism, and so two 
camps were formed There was a rush to arms and blood 
flowed freely* To put an end to this internal strife (TroXe/io? 
ojioUos:)^ a general reconciliation with the customary formali- 
ties of a covenant was necessary ^ 
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The people had no actual rights in judicial affairs, just as 
they had none m political How could it be otherwise when 
even the gei ontes themselves could only arbitrate on differences 
which were submitted to them by the mutual consent of the 
persons involved But here again the people could ex- 
ercise a moral pressure or could resort to violence Demon 
phemis compelled the murderer, whatever his power and 
whatever the weakness of the injured family, to take without 
delay the path of exile ^ When Telemachus recounted the 
misdeeds of the suitors before the agora and declared that 
he was unable to defend himself, he sjimmoned to his aid 
popular indignation It is true he did not succeed, but his 
adversaries trembled m their shoes lest another time he 
should be more fortunate and a furious mob ms handle them 
and chase them from the country ^ In case of any hostile 
attempt against the city the people did not bother about 
questions of competence, but resorted to lynching “ Were 
not the Trojans so cowardly,” said Hector to Pans, ‘‘ they 
would long ere now have stoned thee After an act of high 
treason Eupeithes was hunted down by the Ithacans, who 
burned with eagerness “ to kill him, to tear out his heart 
and consume his substance ” ^ It was this same Eupeithes 
who, when Ulysses had killed his son, attempted to rouse 
the multitude against the murderer® To conclude, m an 
epoch when nothing resemblmg separation of powers existed, 
m judicial affairs as in everything else, two courses of action 
alone were open to the people — ineffectual words or a revo- 
lutionary outburst of collective feeling 

V 

Foeeshadowings or the Future 

Thus the age-long traditions which are enshrined in the 
Homeric poems give us a picture of associations which, in 
spite of appearances, were always developing The city was 
made up of all the mter-related groups which had an existence 
earlier than its own, it was an agglomeration of gene Power- 
ful though the king of the city was, all around him were other 
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kings who derived their power, as he did, from their genos 
No one vas ever to contest the sacerdotal authority with 
which he was invested, but his political powers w^eie at the 
mercy of fortuitous events and new ideas 

One foresees m certain parts of the Ihad and still more 
m the Odyssey, how patriarchal monarchy was to decline 
Peleus, now an old man, is in apiecaiious position, while his 
son, far from him, in agonized suspense wonders whethei he 
has been forced to suffer insults and contempt, wdiethcr e\€n 
he has been stiipped of his majesty ^ Quairels between 
brothers, that of Agamemnon and Menelaus after the fall of 
Troy, for example, were bitter trials for the royal families 
Still more dangerous were minorities Achilles relied upon 
Patroclus, should he himself die, to place his son m possession 
of his patrimon}^ , but Ulysses likewise had entrusted his^'son 
to the devoted care of the aged Mentor, and one knows what 
the outcome was The suitors did not deny djnastic right, 
but each of them hoped one day to enjoy the position ot the 
queen’s husband, and, meanwhile, there was Eurymachus 
whom the Ithacans began to regard ‘‘ as a god,” and Antmous 
on whom on occasion was bestowed the title of “ Sacred 
Power Foreigners were led to wonder whether an oracle 
had turned the people from their iightful heir Vi hen 
finally Ulysses returned and massacred the suitors a whole 
party arose to avenge them, and the king only timmphed 
over them and became once more “ king for ever ” * b> 
making a bilateral covenant analogous to that which was 
to bind the kings and the people at Sparta and among the 
Molossians 

It was to the members of the Council, kings of tribes and 
chiefs of gene, that the powers lost to the monarch were to 
go When Alcmous treated as equals the twelve kings who 
surrounded him, he spoke as a sovereign condescending and 
courteous, but even then his language expressed something 
which was to be a reality in the future. Not many incidents 
such as that in which Diomedes, before the whole Assembly 
heaped objurgations on the head of Agamemnon were neces- 
sary to show that public authority was no longer inseparable 
from the royal title Even the enormous strength which 
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military command gave to the king was threatened a petty 
chief of Crete lefused to place himself under the command 
of Idomeneus, fought with a band of folio v^ers side by side 
with the regular army, and assassinated the king’s son who 
attempted to deprive him of his share of the booty ^ More- 
over, of the nobles who had formerly esteemed it an honour 
to serve their master as ihei wponies^ we see already some 
in exceptional circumstances being designated by the king 
as guardian and future regent, or as general Appoint- 
ments of this sort w^ere to be extorted from the weakness of 
the king or even made without his participation The time 
was to come when, aristocracy having reduced the monarchy 
to a simple magistracy, the one-time major-domo, now Mayor 
of the Palace, would control the State as archon or as pole- 
match ^ The household of the king was to be transformed 
into the public administrative body, and the simple carvers 
of meat ” {Sacrpol Kpeiayp)^ were to be raised to the manage- 
ment of the treasury with the title “ collectors of the frag- 
ments ” (/ccoXa/cpiraL) ^ 

The birth and expansion of the aristocratic regime can 
be seen clearly in the monarchy of the epics, and there too 
can be seen, though m a purely embryonic state, an element 
of democracy Though the agora was reduced for the most 
part to playing a passive r 61 e, there are instances, especially 
m the later parts of the Homeric poems, of the voice of the 
people, the hrniov becoming a by no means con- 

temptible force On one occasion it was sufficiently threaten- 
ing to compel a chief to set out for war There was no 
way of resisting,” remarked the person in question ® But 
the people could exert only a moral pressure or have recourse 
to arms, no middle legal course existed The rule of the 
subordination of the minority to the majority, the legal 
procedure of the vote, has not always been known Even 
acclamation had, in theory, no obligatory force, such as the 
boa was to have with the Spartans Civil wars and disasters 
without number were necessary before the Greeks could be 

1 Od , XIII, 262 ff 
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induced to define the rights of the agora The time was not 
yet ripe When two families quarrelled they had no weapon 
save the vendetta, and private war could be ended only by 
a formal treaty of peace they had not even reached the 
stage of recognizing that it was better for family quarrels to 
be settled by calculating the strength of each by means of 
conjuration and awarding the victory without bloodshed to 
the one which presented the greater number of combatants 
When there was dissension m the agora, if the king was 
incapable of taking a strong line and if no compromise could 
be reached, civil war of necessity broke out The day had 
not yet come when, to judge the strength of the opposing 
sides, each m turn was made to shout its war cry, or else 
each citizen was called upon to raise his hand and swear 
upon which side he would fight, if it were necessary to fight 
It was only through the vote that the opinion of the people 
was to prevail, that the demo%i phemis was to become the 
demon kratos 



CHAPTER II 


ORIGINS AND FORMS OF OLIGARCHY 
I 

Origins of Oligarchy 

The king, who embodied in himself the power of the city, 
had as natural enemies the petty kings of the tribes and the 
phratries who had at their command all the strength of the 
ge7ia The outcome of the struggle was never doubtful 
Even in the Odyssey one sees a very different monarchy from 
that which had existed in the great times of the Ihad 
Alcmous, king of the Phseacians, with twelve other kings 
around him, humbly styles himself the thirteenth, let us 
say that he was the first, pnmus inter pareSy yet even so he 
could do nothing without consulting the others Ulysses had 
only to be away from Ithaca and his son a minor for all the 
chiefs of the neighbourhood to aspire to take his place by 
marrying his wife By the end of the eighth century all was 
over, the Homeric monarchy was no more 

The only exceptions were the Battiadae of Cyrene and the 
Kmyradae of Cyprus, to whom perhaps can be added the 
Aleuadse of Larissa and the Scopads of Crannon But the 
former, far overseas, were in the vicinity of Egypt or in touch 
with the Phoenicians, and the latter did not assume the title 
of king in spite of their power and the example of the Mace- 
donian dynasty The Hellenic conception^ is well illustrated 
by this fact at Panticapaeum in the Euxine the chiefs chosen 
from the family of the Archeanactidse, then from that of the 
Spartacidse, were kings of the Scythians and archons of the 
Greeks ^ 

Although there remained kings whose office was for life 
and hereditary they were nothing more than magistrates 

1 “ Hereditary monarchy is unendurable when men are equal,” 
sa>s Aristotle, Pol , VIII (V), 1, 6 
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With relatively little power At Sparta the Agidse and the 
Eurypontidae, generals and high-priests, were held m check 
by the actual masters, the ephors Nor is this the onl}' 
example to be found among the Dorians the king of Argos 
retained his military function till the middle of the fitth 
century,^ at Corinth the dynasty of the Baechiadae was 
successful until the time of its definite fall (657) m nominating 
from its own number a king with an honorific and life title, 
as well as the prytams, the annually appointed head of the 
government ^ Even m Ionia the Basihdsc, descendants of 
Androclus, continued to furnish Ephesus with its king, but 
this king, although always clad in the purple and bearing 
the sceptre, was only a sacerdotal dignitary ^ Others of 
the family of the Basihdas at Chios, Eiy three, Skepsis and 
probably Clazomenae^ lost the royal dignity but still 
remained at the head of the ruling aristocracy It was 
the' same with the Neleidse at Miletus and the Penthihdaj 
at Mitylene ^ 

Usually monarchy, when reduced to the position of a 
magistracy, ceased to be a life office and was removed from 
the family in which it had originally resided, it became an 
annual office open to all the families of the ruling class At 
the same time it was restricted to those functions of which 
religious sentiment would not suffer it to be deprived — 
namely, sacred functions The most celebrated example is 
that of Athens, where 'the king was only one of the nine 
archons, the one who was responsible for dealings with the 
gods, and where he had not even the honour of giving his 
name to the year^ This recc sacrtficulus appears m a great 
number of Ionian islands and towms at Siphnos, Naxos, los, 
Chios and at Miletus whence the institution w’^as transported 
to the Milesian colony of Olbia ^ At Megara the king was 
likewise an ordinary magistrate with religious duties, Wt m 
the Dorian city he was eponymous as he was m the small 

1 Her , VII, 148/ , BCH, vol XXXIV (1910), p 881 , Pans , IV, 85, 2 
(cf 11, 19, 2, Died, VII, fr 18) 
a Her,V,92,Diod, Vn,fr 9 
s Strab , XIV, 1, 8, p 688, cf Diog Laert , XX, 6 
* Her , VIII, 182, Strab , XIII, I, 52, p 607, Anst , loc at , 5, 4, 
Ath Const y 41, 

6 CEAJ, 1906, p 511 ff, Anst , Pol , loc at , 8, 18 
« Anst , op at , III, 9, 8, Isocr , Mgin , 86, IG, vol XII, v, nos 
54, 1008, CD/, nos 5653r, 5495 , JCPD, vol I, no 58 
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towns of his domains and in his colonies ^ By an unexplained 
chance the king of Samothrace was not only eponymous but 
also enjoyed political powers ^ 

This persistence of a meaningless title is one of the traits 
which best illustrates the reluctance of the ancients to inter- 
fere with institutions of the past Even the smallest local 
kinglets were maintained as magistrates In certain places, 
‘‘ kings ” similar to those who administered justice m the 
Villages of Boeotia in the time of Hesiod were recognized 
until the very end Athens preserved its phylobasilets, its 
“ kings of the tribes,” and they came to the Prjrtaneum to 
associate themselves with the king of the city m protecting 
the people from divine vengeance by judging accusations of 
murder brought against inanimate objects and animals ® In 
Elis the hasileis of the phratries formed a tribunal presided 
over by the highest magistrate of the locality ^ But it is in 




Asia Minor in particular that one sees ‘‘ kings ” of this kind 
functioning In conjunction with the prytams they made 
enactments at Mitylene on questions relating to landed 
property,® at Naesus they heard accusations of insults to 
magistrates and of desertion ® At Kyme they sat under 
the presidency of the atsymnetes and their administration 
was subject to the control of the Council ^ At Chios, after 
a revolution which took place about 600 , the kings ” were 
named in a law in conjunction with a demarch, but in a city 
which had at one and the same time a king fallen to the 
rank of rex sacrorum and a prytams, one may conclude that 
the demarch had been substituted on the spur of the moment 
by the victorious party for one or other of these oligarchical 
magistrates ® 

The weakening and the eventual collapse of the primitive 
monarchy turned to the profit of those who, consciously or 
not, had worked towards this end from the beginning The 

1 IG, vol VII, nos Iff, ISSff, 22S ff , RIG, nos 166, 172, SS8, 
1227 


2 IG, vol XII, vni, nos 164 ff , 1S6 ff 

3 Anst Const ,41,2, % 3, 57, 4 Cf REG, vol XIII (1900), 

p 156 - - - 

4 Cf xxxni, P 248 

5 Theophr ap Stob , Flor , XLIV, 22, RIG, no 356, 1 1, 9, etc 
« IG, \ol XII, 11 , no 648, a, I 45, b, I 14, 37 

7 Pint , Qu gr , 2, p 291 / , Arist ap Schol Eurip , Medea, 19 

8 Wilamowitz, Nordionische Steine {Ahh BA, 1909, p 66 ff), RIG, 
no I3,{?JD, vol III, no 5653 
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chiefs of powerful families became masters of the city, and 
this they remained for many centuries The archaic period 
was entirely subjected to a half patriarchal, half feudal rule 
in which the common interest was an unstable compromise 
between a few persons each accustomed to command in his 
own circle ^ 

They had on their side noble blood, they traced back 
their origin to some god The value that was attached to 
birth IS attested by the very persistence of the gene, w^hich 
had long since split up into small families, and by the care 
with which the great men preserved their genealogical tree 
and the traditional history of their house (their Trdrpia) 
A man was as proud to be one of the Alcmaeonidae at Athens 
or of the Eumolpidse at Eleusis as he was in Asia Minor to 
be connected with the royal lines Towards the year 500 
Hecatseus of Miletus made a proud display of his family tree 
and traced it back to the sixteenth generation, that is to say, 
reckoning three generations to a century, to the second half 
of the eleventh century, to the foundation of the city A 
little later an inscription on the tomb of a noble of Chios 
contents itself with enumerating fourteen of his ancestors, 
thus taking the origins of his family back to the beginning 
of the tenth century The Philaidse of Athens prided them- 
selves on an equally distant origin one of their number, 
Hippocleides, archon in 556-5, claimed to be the twelfth 
descendant of the hero Ajax The Spartan kings did not go 
back so far, for the Agid Polydorus and the Eurypontid 
Theopompus, who were reigning round about 720, belonged 
respectively, so it w’^as said, to the seventh and ninth genera- 
tion of their dynasty#'^ 

No vicissitudes of fortune could wrest from the nobles 
their natural prestige and right to respect ^ As a matter of 
fact very few noble houses declined it was sufficient to belong 
to an illustrious gems to have a share m the revenues and lands 
of a wide domain and to enjoy the riches won at the point 
of the sword by numerous generations In all parts of 
Greece^a class of gentlemen grew up^ They were designated 
by general terms, such as ‘‘ the good ’’ (ayadot), ‘‘ the best 

1 r. XXVIH, 1 IV, chap IV 

2 Her, II, 143, GDI, no 5656, Pherecydes, 20 (FHG, \ol I, 
p 73), Paus , III, 2, 1-3, 7, 1-5 

3 Od , XXI, 335 
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men ’’ (dpiaroi, ^eXTiarot), “ the great and good ’ {kuXoI 
/cdyadol)^ men of blood {evyeveh^ yevvdto*)^ ‘‘ men of 
quality” [mOXoi^ Xpvo-roi)^ ‘‘men of honour” (jvwpifjLoc^ 
iTTietKeh) Sometimes more precise terms 'were employed 
they were “ well born men,” Eupatridje, they were “ lords 
of the earth,” Geomoroi, they were “ knights,” Hippeis 

It was to this last title that they clung most tenaciously 
The noble, who was both landowner and soldier, devoted him- 
self to rearing the horse which gave him superiority in combat 
Whilst the wretched foot-soldier was armed only with the 
short javelin or sometimes only with a sling, the noble ap- 
proached the enemy clad in heavy brazen armour, his head 
enclosed m visored helmet, and the rest of his body protected 
with a cuirass of metal sheets and with greaves, with buckler 
m his left hand, a long lance in his right, and a two-bladed 
sword by his side He fought on foot, but up to the middle 
of the seventh century he was driven into the midst of the 
battle field in his chariot by a charioteer (the wapa^dr'qc; with 
the , later he dispensed wuth the chariot and rode on 

horseback, followed by a servant similarly mounted (the 
i7nrol3dr7}<i with the t7r7ro(TTp6(j>o^) ^ Thejwar horse whether 
yoked or mounted was the distinctive mark of the nobility 
Several times Aristotle pomts out the ^connection" 'v^nch 
existed originally between oligarchy and cavalry ^ 

“ Tke first states m Greece which succeeded those where kingly 
power was established were governed by the military First of all 
the horse, for at that time the strength and excellence of the army 
depended on the horse, for as to the heavy-armed foot, they were 
useless without proper discipline, but the art of tactics was not 
known to the ancients, for which reason their strength lay ip thei r 
h orse This cannot be supported without a Targe for tire, for 

which reason informer times those cities whose strength conststed 
in horse became by that means oligarchies Whemjthe n atur e 

of the country can admit a great number of horse, thefe~a powerful 
oligarchy may be easil> established, for the safety of the inhabitants 
depends upon a force of that sort, and those wno can support the expense 
of horsemen must he persons of some considerable fortune 

There was, therefore, in a very great number of Greek 
cities a ruling class of knights Such were the Hippobotse, 
the breeders of horses, at Chalcis, and the Hippeis, the horse- 
men, at Eretria, m Thessaly, at Colophon, at Magnesia ad 

1 Cf Heibig, Les tWeZs ath (MAI, vol XXXVII, 1902, p 157 ff) 

2 Axist , Pol , VI (IV), 10, 10 , 3, 1-2 , VII (VI), 4, 3 (v Pol translated 
Wilham Ellis [Everyman ed ], p 131-2, 195) 
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Mseandmm, and in other towns of Asia, and it was the same 
in Attica before the epoch when the landowners who cultivated 
more than five hundred measures of land rose above the other 
Eupatridse ^ 

But in the seventh century there occurred ^an economic 
re volution ^ which had powerful repercussions in the social 
and political conditions of the whole of Greece The dis- 
covery and colonization of a new world led, by/ an immense 
development of commerce and industry, to the substitution 
of a monetary system for the old natural economy/ The 
great landholders, accustomed to appropriating the lion’s 
share of the booty won m raids and pirating expeditions, 
were just as favourably placed for making capital out of 
these new sources They possessed fields and forests, vine- 
yards and olive plantations, mines and quarries, they built 
ships and brought home from foreign lands wealth to swell 
their treasuries They had not even to move into the towns, 
for they had lived there always, since the agora was the centre 
of government as well as of commerce Thus in innumerable 
cities ^aristocracy changed its character^ The knights of 
Chalcis who cultivated the fields of the Lelantme plain were 
the same who exploited rich copper mines, possessed smelting 
furnaces, founded colonies in Thrace and in the West, and 
controlled the flourishmg corporation of ship-owners (the 
aeinautai) ^ The breeders, who monopolized the whole of the 
pasture lands of Megans, converted the wool which they 
obtained from their sheep into exomides which they sold to 
the common people, or sought the com and fish of the Euxine 
m the warehouses of the Propontis ^ A Lesbian of high birth, 
Charaxus, the brother of the poetess Sappho, shipped cargoes 
of wine to Egypt and squandered the proceeds on the most 
beautiful courtesan of Naucratis ^ The Athenian Solon, 
whose family was related to the royal dynasty of the Medon- 
tidse, by prosperous voyages restored his dwindling patrimony ® 
It was no longer only landed wealth which gave the nobles 
their power, but money also 

1 Id , ibtd , VI (IV), a, 2 and 8, VIII (V), 5, 10 Cf XXXVI, vol I, 
809,812, 408 jOr 

« LXXXI, p 128, cf XXXVI, vol I, p B12ff 

3 Cf XXXVI, vol I, p 826 jgr 

4 Her , 11, 185 , Athen , XIII, 69, p 5965, Strab , XVII, 1, 38, p 808 

5 Pint , Sol , 2, Anst , Ath Const , 11, 1 
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The nobles, however, were not the only ones to lay hands 
upon the mass of fluid capital, of precious metal, which was 
circulating now from one end of the Mediterranean to the 
other In all the cities /the demwurgoi^ both artisans and 
traders, were able to take their share and formed an inter- 
mediary class above the thetes^ they possessed neither land 
nor horses, but they had the means of arming themselves 
as hoplites, and they were sometimes sufficiently strong, with 
the advantage afforded by their numbers, to endanger the 
position of the knights Some by their ability, intelligence 
and energy managed to rise above the others and brought 
themselves before the public eye by flaunting their newly 
gained wealth The old nobility were contemptuous of these 
‘‘ nouveaux riches,” and the poet Theognis was a merciless 
critic Nevertheless many great lords whose resources were 
no longer adequate for their position were not unwilling to 
have them for fathers-m-law or even for sons-m-law it was 
an alliance of needy ^pride with wealthy vanity Thus a 
hybrid aristocracy was formed in which race and land retained 
their prestige, but in which the scale of social values was 
determined by wealth, however gained'^ “ Money makes the 
man,” “ money mingles blood,” sighed the extollers of times 
past,^ but their protests were fruitless, nothing could be 
done ^Ostentatious wealth constituted a claim to political 
power / To be entitled to stand for the magistracies a man 
must be prepared to offer magnificent sacrifices m the cere- 
mony of installation, to entertain the people with banquets 
and feasts, to adorn the city with temples and statues, and 
that was why it was wise policy to display in the agora tunics 
white as snow and mantles of purple, to deck one’s hair wuth 
jewels, and to honour the dead of one’s family by sacrificing 
upon their graves w^hole hecatombs and pouring forth libations 
from enormous perforated jars ^ ‘^Ah ^ ’tis not without 
reason that men honour thee, O Plutus,” said Theognis,® 
and in fact aristocracy was being transformed into plutocracy^ 
The people of the upper class added henceforth to all the 
epithets earned for them by nobility of blood the new epithets 

1 Alcaeus, fi 49, Theognis, 190, cf ^^2 ff 

2 Anst , Pol , VII (VI), 4, 6, Asms ap Athenaeus, XII, 30, p 525 
and Xenophanes, tbid , 31, p 5266, Thuc 1,6, Plut , Sol , 21 

3 Theognis, 523. 
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of rich ’’ ijr\ov(noi>, evTTopol, ra^ ovata^ or ra %p7//AaTa 
€xovr€<i) and “ stout ” (irax^U) ^ 

In the innumerable cities where this system prevailed 
power was always placed in the hands of a few, the ohgot 
It was for this reason that the Greeks usually called it oligarchy^ 
and not aristocracy, a name specially reserved for the govern- 
ment of the “ best men,’’ that is to say the ancient nobility, 
or, according to the vocabulary of the future philosophers, 
those morally and intellectually the finest ^ But the com- 
position of the ruling class \aricd infinitely according to its 
origins There were some countries which took no part m 
the colonial and commercial expansion, who withdrew into 
tliemsehes and remained faithful to rural cmlization, the 
great landowners continued to pre\ail there Such was the 
case m Thessaly and Elis On the other hand one can mentjon 
the ease of an island where the paucity and bairenness of the 
land had long hindered the formation of a landed aristocracy, 
but which as a result of its excellent position on the sea was 
exalted suddenly to the first rank it was JEgma which hence- 
forth only knew an oligarchy of merchants For the most 
part there was a w^orking compromise betw^een landed wealth 
and movable wealth, and riches, serving as a common measure, 
then seemed the most striking trait of oligarchy We have 
]ust seen examples of this regime at Chalcis, at Megara, m 
Lesbos and at Athens The most remarkable example is, per- 
haps, that offered by Miletus On the one hand w’^ere the 
masters of the soil, those who found the horn of Amaltheia ” 
m their fields and who cultivated them by means of their 
serfs, the Gergithes,"^ on the other hand were the manufac- 
ture! s who controlled the mass of manual workers, the 
Cheiromacha, and the aeinautai who directed colonization and 
commerce,^ together they formed the Plouhs which wielded 
political pow er and had at its head the dynasty of the Neleidse ^ 

1 The last of these expressions frequently occurs in Herodotus 
V, 30, 77, VI, 91 , VII, 150 Cf Aristophanes, Peace, 639 

2 I Arist , Pol , III, 5, 2 

3 Phoc>hdes, fr 7, Her , V, 29 (cf 1, 17, 19, 21), Heracleides Ponticus 
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4 Plut ,Qu gr , 32, p 298c 
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II 

Forms of Oligarchy 

We know enough of the origins of oligarchic rule not to 
be surprised when we find it assuming very diverse forms 
^The essential difference between democracy and oligarchy 
consisted in this in the one all native-born were full citizens , 
in the other full citizens were distmguishe“3 from natural 
citizens Oligarchy always supposed the division of citizens 
into two classes, ot which one only participated in govern- 
ment But, according to the city, the superior class might 
be greater or smaller, and extend either to the majority of the 
people or be confined to a more or less exclusive minority 
The privilege which it enjoyed might comprise a varying 
mlmber of rights It might pertain to birth, or to landed 
property estimated according to revenue, or to wealth whether 
real or movable, assessed either according to capital or to 
income, in the two last cases it might be determined either 
by a property qualification, or by a limited number of par- 
ticipants From one city to another these elements formed 
different combinations 

In this confusing diversity Aristotle^ distinguishes four 
principal forms His classification, though purely logical and 
hence artificial, is none the less convenient We shall, there- 
fore, keep to it, although making some alterations Aristotle 
examines oligarchy after democracy, that is to say he passes 
from the most moderate form to the most extreme, we shall 
invert the order adopted by the philosopher and follow, as 
IS most proper for the historian, the natural evolution of 
institutions Aristotle as a theorist remains m the realm of 
abstractions, we must give life to the theory by concrete 
examples 

Extreme oligarchy (the fourth form of oligarchy according 
to Aristotle) is that m which the supreme magistrate possesses 
I hereditary power and commands such wealth and rules over 
so many followers and subjects that sovereignty, m place of 
pertaining to law, is m the hands of a man This regime is 
reminiscent of the patriarchal monarchy of the city organized 
according to gene, it is “ dynastic oligarchy 

1 Fol , VI (IV), 5, 1 and 6-8 
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The history of ancient Thessaly is that of a few dynasties ^ 
In the most extensive plain of the whole of Greece, the con- 
quering people had divided the land between families grouped 
in tribes and subdued those of the vanquished who had not 
taken refuge m the mountains of the frontier The masters 
possessed vast kleroi Their arable land was cultivated by 
gangs of serfs or penestm, who owed them a yearly service, 
they themselves devoted their time to stock breeding They 
were intrepid horsemen and loved hunting and bull fighting 
When they set out for war they were followed by a troop of 
mounted vassals and a throng of lightly armed penestm 
x4ccording to a regulation laid down by one of the chiefs each 
Ueros had to furnish a contingent of forty horsemen and 
eighty peltastm ^ Many of these great landowners were able 
to do even more in the fouith century one man brought ,to 
the Athenians two or three hundred horsemen with their 
penestm^ and a tjrant undertook by himself to revictual the 
whole Athenian army with meat at an absurd price ^ Political 
rights were the monopoly of these great proprietors, the 
‘‘ good men Beneath them, indeed, was formed a class of 
free peasants and, m certain places, a class of merchants and 
artisans, but few of them were m comfortable circumstances, 
for m the army there were only two hoplites to each knight ^ 
Moreover, the middle class had no place in the State Even 
m great towns the names of the tribes showed that they had 
for long been composed of breeders and nobles, and records 
gave lists of families ® In these towns the agora was at all 
times closed to the humble peasants and craftsmen Thessaly, 
therefore, was entirely subjected to a landed nobility But 
the bulk of these lords obeyed a few great suzerains, and it 
was among these that the dynasts were found The Aleuadse 
were the masters of Larissa their merits w^ere sung by Pindar 
and they hoped to become the satraps of Greece in the name 
of Xerxes At Crannon the Scopads were celebrated for 
their treasures Pharsalus belonged until the middle of the 
fifth century to the house of Echecratides and later to that 

^ Cf XXXVI, vol I, p 309 ff 2 Schol Eurip , Rhes , 307 

3 Dem , C Anstoar y 199, Pub Econ^ 23, Plut , Reg et tmper 
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of Aparos ^ All these princes had resplendent courts to 
which they attracted poets such as Simonides and Anacreon 
Each of them asked nothing better than to unify Thessaly 
in order that he might rule over the whole of it 

Dynastic oligarchy was just as suited to a large town of 
traders and ship-owners as to an agricultural and stock- 
raising count ry Cc ^nth offers proof of this There /meagre 
and barren land prevented the formation of a landed nobility y 
but an excellent position on two seas enabled energetic and 
intelligent ship-owners to take the first place in Mediterranean 
commerce and to acquire vast fortunes This the Bacchiadse 
did This indeed was a dynasty, which maintained its purity 
to the end by permitting no alliance with other families 
In all probability it had formerly been invested with royal 
po^er, and it kept for its chief the royal title, while at the 
same time reserving to itself the prerogative of naming one 
of its own number for the principal office, that of pryiams ^ 
Its policy was essentially mercantile a harbour was made on 
the Saronic Gulf and a second on the Gulf of Corinth, a road 
of wood was laid down between the two for the portage of 
vessels, trading centres were established all along the north- 
west coast of Greece, and the colonies of Corcyra and Syracuse 
were founded In reality the Bacchiadae transformed their 
private affairs into public entei prises and enriched themselves 
while enriching their city So long as they were successful 
they were the absolute masters of the city 

When the chiefs of noble families were not subordinated 
to one of their number there existed a dynastic oligarchy of 
greater, though still small, numbers The circle of choice 
for all offices of State was confined to a few families , and all 
the offices were transmissible from father to son It differed 
essentially from the former system, according to Aristotle, 
in that since ^all powers were no longer concentrated in the 
same hands, law necessarily intervened to guarantee the 
inheritance of privileges But there is nothing to prove that 
it had always been so, at any rate m the beginning In rural 
cities this type of oligarchy seems to have had a purely 
traditional character one finds there traces of the time 
when there existed kings more royal ” one than other, 
with this difference, that among them now no one could say 
^ Cf Vn, vol I, p 359/ 2 t) XXXVI, vol I, p 319 
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that he was ‘‘ the most royal ” of all It was only in towns 
of relatively recent origin, the colonies, and above all in 
those where commercial wealth had monopolized the govern- 
ment, that one can imagine a constitution of this type fixed 
by legislative enactment But one can see how rivalries 
would spring up m the oligarchy of multiple dynasties On 
the one hand ‘‘ kings of inferior order would demand a 
share in the privileges of those who were ‘‘ more royal ”, on 
the other hand, the richest families, for example those of the 
ship-owners m the ports, would attempt to monopolize more 
completely the powers which they shared with others less rich 
Take for example an agricultural country Elis, whose 
population was scattered among hamlets and which did not 
possess a single town until the fifth century, obstinately 
adhered to its ancient institutions and the customs of ‘‘ the 
sacred life ” Polybius tells how in his time one met families 
not a single member of which had been to Elis tor two or 
three generations ^ There were a great numbei of phratries 
there, each of which had its chief and its kings, a local aristo- 
cracy composed of gene each of which ruled m its hamlet 
The centra! government was in the hands of ninety gerontes 
who no doubt represented the three tribes of Heraclides 
These gerontes^ appointed for life, were always chosen from the 
same tamihes by a dynastic ” system {aip€<rt<; BwaarevriKT]) , 
they chose by rote from these families the Hellanodtkas and 
the demtourgta who exercised control over the phratries 
Aristotle, who tells us of this system, also tells us how it fell 
If the members of an oligarchy agree among themselves, 
the state is not very easily destroyed without some external 
force for though the place is small yet the citizens have 
great power, from the prudent use they make of it But 
an oligarchy will be destroyed when they create another 
oligarchy under it, that is when the management of public 
affairs is in the hands of a few, and not equally, but when 
all of them do not partake of the supreme power, as happened 
once at Elis What happened was that an oligarchy 

of two degrees took the place of an oligarchy m which all 
the privileged persons had equal rights their chance of 

1 Fol , IV, 73, 8-10 

2 Anst , Fol , VIII (V), 5, 7-8 (o translation Wiiiiam Ellis 
lEveryman ed ], p. 155-156) 
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entering the Gerousia and of being appointed to the dignity 
of Hellanodtkas was henceforth reduced by half and dependent 
upon election by lot ^ How many then were active members 
of the oligarchy of Elis Smce they appointed two supreme 
magistrates instead of one, one jumps to the conclusion that 
there were twice as many as the gerontes of the old regime, 
and, indeed, to confirm this hypothesis we find that at Epi- 
daurus the oligarchy was composed of the Hundred and 
Eighty,’’ the masters of the “ Dusty-feet ” {Kompodes)^ who 
appointed the members of the Council and the magistrates, 
and whose number was likewise connected with the three 
Dorian tribes ^ 

Here is a second example, this time of a great commercial 
port Massalia was governed in the time of Strabo^ by a 
Sjpiedrion of six hundred members appointed for life they 
were called the iimouchot From the Six Hundred was drawn 
the Council of Fifteen responsible for the management of 
current affairs three of the Fifteen exercised executive power, 
one of the Three was the ofiicial head of the city A man 
could not be a timouchos unless he had a legitimate child and 
unless he belonged to a family which had possessed citizen- 
ship for three generations Exclusive though the government 
of the Six Himdred was it succeeded an even more exclusive 
one The name of the Umouchoi goes back, indeed, to 
the very origins of the town, since it is peculiar to Ionia, 
the country of its founders ^ Originally, as the etymology 
of the word and the example of Ionian cities indicate, it 
could mean only a small number of persons invested with 
public duties At that time the body of citizens comprised 
only a few privileged families and the office of timouchos 
was exclusively confined to their chiefs That extreme form 
of oligarchy could not last indefinitely It became more 
political,” Aristotle declares {TroXtriKwripa) What does this 
mean ‘‘ For those who had no share m the government 
ceased not to raise disputes till they were admitted to it 
first the elder brothers, and then the younger also Such 
a reform made the particular interests of collateral branches 

1 Cf BEG, vol XVI (1903), p 151 ff 

2 Plut ,Qu gr , 1, p 291e ® Strab , IV, 1, 5, p 179 

^ V M Cierc, DA, article “ Timouehoi , ¥11, vol I, p 357, n 3, 
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^ Arist , ioc eit ,2 (trails Blhs, p 154) 
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prevail over the unity of the genos^ its result was to give to 
the richest families a larger representation in the government 
Oligarchy became more political,’’ that is to say more civic, 
more republican, in the sense that henceforth a greater share 
was given to wealth than to nobility of blood the importance 
of the genos diminished in favour of the individual Since 
primogeniture was the rule of succession it was necessary to 
make some arrangement by which the best of those who 
were excluded, the ihte of the plethos^ should pass into the 
body of acti\e citizens, into the pohteuma henceforth a 
periodical revision of the Golden Book ” was made ^ But 
it was decided, either at this time or m a subsequent reform, 
that the number of the privileged should be limited to six 
hundred The title of Umouchos belonged to all of them, but 
it changed its significance since it now only conferred on the 
ordinary members of the Synedrion the \ irtual right of being 
promoted to the Council of Fifteen Many other cities, 
among which Aristotle numbers Heraclea, Istros and Cnidus, 
underwent the same vicissitudes as Massaha ^ One sees then 
oligarchy extending its bounds, and even perhaps passing 
from one to the other of the categories distinguished by 
Aristotle But these reforms were less profound than they 
appeared In the prosperous ports, where population in- 
creased rapidly, to increase the number of active citizens 
was not necessarily to alter the relation of that number to 
that of passive citizens Even if the list of privileged persons 
was lengthened a little, the principle of the constitution did 
not change, and it was easy enough to render the measure 
nugatory by forming a new oligarchy within the enlarged 
oligarchy When the timouchoi of Massaha numbered six 
hundred the Fifteen took the place of the old timouckot^ and 
Cicero was to see in the condition of the Massaliot people 
“ a striking picture of servitude ” similar to that of Athens 
under the Thirty ^ 

When oligarchy ceased to be ‘‘d}nastic” and became 
really “ political ” it still confined power to a minority of 
the citizens, but to a comparatively numerous minority 
It supposes,” says Aristotle, men of property less numerous 
than in the first hypothesis (the last for us), but with more 

1 Id , ibid , VII (VI), 4, 5 ^ Id , ibid , VIII (V), 5, 2 3 

3 Cic , Bej? , I, 27, 43, 28, 44 
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considerable fortunes As ambition increases with strength 
they artogate to themselves the right of nominating to all 
the offices of government, but as they are not powerful 
enough to govern without law, they make a law for that 
purpose This regime was usually instituted by a law 
which rigidly fixed the number of active citizens 

Thus it happened that a great number of cities were ruled 
by the Thousand We know of two in Asia Minor Kyme, 
where the Thousand seized power from the knights, which 
probably means that an aristocracy of wealth replaced an 
aristocracy of birth, ^ and Colophon, where the Thousand 
appeared in the agora clad in mantles of purple which were 
worth their weight in silver, adorned with diadems of gold 
and scented with perfumes ^ In eastern Locris the capital, 
Opys, was governed by the assembly of the Thousand, the 
majority of these citizens, compelled to keep one war horse, 
belonged without doubt to the “ hundred households,” to the 
families which traced back their noble titles to the time of 
Ajax Towards the beginning of the seventh century Opus 
handed on its institutions to its colony Epizephyrian Locri 
there also the Thousand administered the laws, and the 
principal families claimed descent from the women of the 
“ hundred households ” who had followed the first colonists ^ 
Two neighbouring towns of Epizephyrian Locri, Croton^ and 
Rhegium,^ possessed m the same way their assembly of the 
Thousand, which later continued to sit side by side with 
the popular assembly under the name of Syncletos or Escletos 
It was the same away in the south of Sicily at Acragas 

But no mystic quality was attached to this number of 
a thousand In relatively small cities the body of citizens 
might be much smaller, but the government was not for that 
reason so much the more oligarchical, in very large cities it 
might be much greater, without approaching any nearer to 

1 Anst , Pol , VI (IV), 5, 7 

2 Heracl Pont , XI, 6 (FHG, vol II, p 217) 
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democracy Thus at Massaha and Heraclea Pontica a com- 
paratively generous measure of reform was necessary to 
bring the numbers of the oligarchy up to six hundred, whilst 
the S)nQedrion of six hundred which legislated* at Syracuse for 
twenty years had a strongly oligarchical character m a town so 
populous ^ The constitutional history of Athens towards the 
end of the fifth century is rich in partisan experiments in 
which rival parties endlessly disputed as to the ratio to be 
established between the number of inhabitants and that of 
active citizens In 411-10, whilst the extreme oligarchy of 
the Four Hundred was making itself hateful to a people of 
close on thirty thousand, what were the theorists proposing 
in their search for a just mean ^ Theramenes brought m a 
law which entrusted the whole government to the Athenians 
most capable of serving the State with their person and their 
possessions, to a number of not less than five thousand ” 
The constitution of the Five Thousand, whose minimum was 
in- fact a maximum, thus deprived five-sixths of the citizens 
of their political rights It functioned for some months after 
the fall of the Four Hundred m 410 ^ In 404, the opposition 
of Theramenes compelled the Thirty to imitate it and to 
draw up a list of three thousand citizens who had the right 
to participate m government and were guaranteed against 
the arbitrary power of tyrants ® Finally, in 312, Antipatros 
decided that to be a citizen it was necessary to possess a 
icapital of two thousand drachmas — equivalent to an income 
lof from 200 to 240 drachmas this property qualification 
excluded twelve thousand out of a total population of twenty- 
one thousand ^ 

Such constitutions could, however, cloak a much more 
strictly oligarchical rule The common run of citizens often 
had for their /sole privilege the right of attending a powerless 
Assembly, while all actual power resided m a small Council^ 
The history of the Athenian oligarchies makes this fact clear 
the paper nomination of the Five Thousand and the Three 
Thousand limited m no respect the omnipotence of the Four 


1 Anst , Pol , VIII (V), 5, 2 (cf 4, 2), Diod , XIX, 5, 6, (cf 4, 3, 
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Hundred and the Thirty None the less these were revo- 
lutionary tentatives But elsewhere ohgarchies within oli- 
garchies were of normal and frequent occurrence The most 
celebrated example is that of^Sparta with its oligarchy m the 
form of a pyramid above the Helots, v ho were not free, and 
the Perioikoi, who were not citizens, were placed the Spar- 
tiates, above the Inferiors ” who were admitted to the great 
assembly or Apella, the ‘‘ Equals,” provided with a patrimony 
and paying their quota towards the common meals, formed 
alone the small assembly where they gathered m ever de- 
creasing numbers, above all was the Council of the thirty 
gerontes, itself controlled by the five ephors, which actually 
exercised sovereignty^ In the same way at the time when 
Athens had for its masters the Four Hundred, Thasos was 
in Jbhe hands of the Three Hundred and Sixty ^ After the 
fashion of Spaita, Croton, according to the constitution of 
Pythagoras, had its Assembly and its Gerousia, m addition to 
its Syncletos of the Thousand ^ 

The last form of oligarchy (the first for Aristotle) was 
characterized by a property qualification sufficiently high to 
exclude the poorest from the magistracies but sufficiently 
low to give easy access to the privileged classes and to admit, 
for example, anyone who was capable of serving as a hoplite 
While not having enough money to live without wmrkmg the 
citizens had sufficient not to be a burden to the State At 
aU events, their number was too great for sovereignty to be 
concentrated m one person, and it necessarily found its 
expression, therefore, in the law 

Such was the regime m countries where there existed 
many people of small substance With peasants such as the 
Mahans the right of full citizenship belonged to the veteran 
hoplites, that is to those who possessed a complete suit of 
armour and had completed their term of service ^ The towns 
which formed the Boeotian Confederation, in the second half 
of the fifth century and the first third of the fourth, confined 
political powers to an assembly of men who had the required 
minimum wealth — all landed proprietors at Thebes a fixed 
number of inalienable estates was maintained by law and 
access to any magistracy was forbidden to anyone who had 

1 IG, vol XII, viii, no 276 ^ v injra^ p 84. 
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followed a trade during at least the last ten years , at Thespiae 
those who had learnt a mechanical trade and even those who 
tilled their own land were excluded ^ It is true that the 
qualification was not very high at Orchomenus it appears 
to have been 45 medimni or 23 sacks of corn,^ which meant 
in an age of small yields and a biennial rotation of crops 
about 12 acres of land From the contingents of hoplites 
and knights furnished by each city m the confederation one 
can estimate the number of active citizens at 3,000 for Thebes, 
more than 1,500 for Orchomenus, 1,500 for Thespise and 
Tanagra, 500 for Eutresis and Thisbe, rather fewer for Platsea, 
500 for Haliartus, Lebadea, Coronea, Acrsephia, Copse and 
Chseronea ® In Cretan cities the qualified people consisted 
of citizens who had been admitted into the hetaireim^ where 
after having completed their service as members of an ag^la^ 
they lived in common and ate together at the expense of 
the treasury ^ They formed a considerable body In a 
town of secondary importance, at Dreros, a class of agelaoi 
comprised, m the third century, 180 youths,^ a figure which 
corresponds to a body of about 7,000 citizens But the tribes, 
which embraced them all, accorded a special place to the 
startos composed of privileged families from which were 
recruited the kosmot who were entrusted with executive 
power ^ 

It was constitutions of this type which were eulogized in 
Spartan propaganda at the end of the fifth century One 
of its agents, a sophist speaking m the name of a Thessalian 
party, proposed this model to his fellow-citizens “ People 
will say to me ‘ But the Lacedsemomans have established 
oligarchy everywhere ’ Yes, an oligarchy which we have 
long invoked in our prayers, if the name of oligarchy 
can be given to such governments in comparison with those 
which merit the name in our country (a country of dynastic 
governments) Is there m their league a city, however small 
it may be, where a third of the citizens does not participate 

1 P Oix^y, XI, 2, cf Xen , Hell , V, 4, 9, Anst , Pol , II, 9, 7, III, 
8, 4, VII (VI), 4, 5 , Hemcl Pont ,fr 48 (FHG, voi II, p 224) z; BCH, 
vol XXXII (1908), p 271 ff 

2 Poll , X, 165, Anst, fr 518 Rose ^ P Oxy , XI, 8-4 

4 IJG, vol I, p 410jer 5 no- 28, 1 12/ 
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in the affairs of government He who has not the means to 
procure armour and to take part in pohtics, not Lacedaemon, 
but fortune excludes him from public life He is excluded 
only until he can show the lawful property-qualification 
^iModified oligarchy merges into modified democracy, and 
it is impossible to say with precision where the one ends and 
the other begins^ The oligarchic constitution which had 
existed m Athens since the middle of the seventh century 
needed very little reform at the hands of Solon to yield place 
to a system which prepared the way for absolute democracy 
This Umocrattc constitution divided the people into four 
classes, among which offices and honours were partitioned m 
proportion to their income from land ^ When Cleisthenes 
had abolished this system and proclaimed almost complete 
equality for all Athenians, the opponents of democracy never 
cea*sed to regret “ the constitution of their ancestors ” We 
know this from the examination of a pamphlet in which one 
of them put his own views into a supposed constitution of 
Draco He proposed to concede political rights, including 
therein access to the Council and minor offices, to 'the 
citizens who were in a position to arm themselves as hoplites, 
but to elect the archons and the treasurers from those who 
possessed a capital of ten mtnce (a thousand drachmas), and 
the strategoi and the hipparchs from those who could show 
a capital of a hund?:ed mince and had lawful children over 
ten years of age ^ As a matter of fact each time that the 
opponents of Athenian democracy succeeded in attaining 
their ends they instituted a violent oligarchy, such as that 
of the Four Hundred and that of the Thirty, or at the least 
gave power to a minority, as did Theramenes and Antipatros 
There were, however, politicians who thought it was possible 
to turn away from democracy without falling into oligarchy 
In 403 a man named Phormisios proposed to confine political 
rights to Athenian landowners, that is to about fifteen 
thousand citizens out of a total of more than twenty thousand 
native born Athenians ^ thus a very mild form of oligarchy 
would have been instituted, but it would nevertheless have 
meant the end of democratic^ prmciple 

^ Ps Herodes Atticus, Hepl ^oAtrctas* v XCIV , cf UX, p 207 
2 V infra, p 120 ^ Arist , Ath Const , 4, 2-3 
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To all these types of oligarchy is added a last— /nommal 
democracy ^ Aristotle gives interesting details of the subter- 
fuges by which the people were deprived in practice of the 
rights which were theirs in theory and of the simple deceptions 
which were used These subterfuges were directed towards 
five objects the Assembly, the magistracies, courts of justice, 
possession of arms and gymnastic exercises 

“ With respect to their public assemblies, lu having them open to 
all, but in fining the rich oiily, or others very little for not ittendmg, 
with respect to offices, m permitting the poor to swear off, but not 
granting this indulgence to those who are within the census, with 
respect to their courts of justice, m fining the rich for non-attendance, 
but the poor not at all, or those a great deal and these very little, as 
was done by the laws of Charondas In some places e\ery citizen 
who was enrolled had a right to attend the public assemblies and to 
try causes, which if they did not do, a very heavy fine was laid upon 
them, that through fear of the fine they might avoid being enrolled, 
as they were then obliged to do neither the one nor the other The 
same spirit of legislation prevailed with respect to their bearing amis 
and their gymnastic exercises, for the poor are excused if they have 
no arms, but the rich are fined, the same method takes place if they 
do not attend their gymnastic exercises, there is no penalty on one, 
but there is on the other the consequence of which is that the fear 
of this penalty induces the rich to keep the one and attend the other, 
while the poor do neither 


1 Arist , Pol , VI (IV), 10, 6-7 (v trans Ellis, p 130-131) 



CHAPTER III 

OLIGARCHICAL INSTITUTIONS 

Oligaechy had the same institutions as democracy On a 
superficial consideration it would seem that the only difference 
between the two systems was the number of people who 
benefited by them In both fully qualified citizens could 
attend the Assembly, sit m the Council, be chosen as magis- 
trates But a closei examination shows that the difference 
of numbers was of such importance that it gave to institutions 
of identical appearance a totally different chaiacter 

I 

The Assembly and the Council 

In principle sovereignty resided m the mass of active 
citizens They exercised it m the Assembly called the Ecclesia 
or the Halia They excluded from their meetings /all the rest 
of the demos ^ the unprivileged mob, the plethos In Thessalian 
towns the agora was called “ the place of Liberty ”, but in 
what sense must one understand that term The magistrates 
were charged to keep the public square “ free from the con- 
tamination of merchandise”, it was closed to ‘‘the artisan, 
the peasant and all other such persons 

In oligarchies where the rich were relatively numerous, 
the very nature of the system demanded that the less rich 
should abandon the direction of affairs to the richest, that 
IS to say to the Council, to a limited Assembly, or to the 
magistrates There were several ways of achieving this end 
Sometimes the Assembly was allowed to discuss only motions 
initiated from above, so that it was given a/dehberative voice 
while being deprived of the power to alter the constitution J 
sometimes it was given /the right of sanctioning but not oi 
rejecting decisions made outside itself/ sometimes it was 

1 Id , ibtd , IV (VII), 11, 2 
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/ a 

conceded only^a consultative voice-^ while the right of decision 
resided in the magistrates alone ^ In the towns of Crete 
although the citizens of the hetatretm might come m their 
thousands to the agora they could only give formal ratifica*- 
tioii, by show of hands or ballot, to the pioposals which the 
Council and the kosmoi brought before them,^ and for the 
rest they were the passive and silent witnesses of certain 
official acts such as the choice or the reception of foreign 
ambassadors ^ 

It was found to be much more convenient not to convoke 
all the citizens at one time In the Boeotian cities of the 
fifth century the people included m the property census were 
divided into four sections, each of which in turn acted as 
Council and introduced measures into the plenary assembly 
for its final and purely formal ratification ^ By this meaps, 
of the approximately 3,000 citizens of Thebes only about 
750 at a time had an effective voice m government This 
/system was copied by the Athenian theorists ^ho formulated 
the constitution of the Five Thousand/ The Five Thousand 
likewise were to be divided into four sections in each section 
those over thirty formed a Council, and each of these Councils 
was to sit m turn for a year The Council in office was, 
therefore, composed of from 800 to 900 members In grave 
crises the Council might be doubled each councillor might 
in this case choose for himself a colleague from citizens with 
the requisite age qualification Sessions of the Council were 
held normally every five days The executive consisted of 
five proedro% chosen by lot, and every day one of them was 
elected by lot as president or eptstatos If a councillor failed 
to be present at the opening of the session he had to pay a 
fine of a drachma, unless he had obtained permission to 
absent himself ® This constitution remained a dead letter so 
long as the leaders of the extreme oligarchy of the Four 
Hundred wielded revolutionary power they were authorized 
to convoke the Five Thousand when they deemed it neces- 
sary, not once did they do it ® But it existed in reality for 

1 Id , tbtd , VI (IV), 11, 9 
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some months when Theramenes’ constitution retarded the 
re-establishment of democracy an official writ gives us 
details of a commission of proedroi with its president ^ 

In place of splitting up the Assembly into sections in this 
manner oligarchy sometimes preferred to interpose ^between 
it and the Council a smaller and more reliable Assembly 
This IS what happened at Sparta ^ In principle, all Spartiates 
over thirty who were enrolled in the tribes and oba%y and had 
been through the course of public instruction and were 
admitted to the common meals, had the right of sitting m 
the Apella Originally we are told they numbered nine 
thousand They gathered in a plain near the banks of the 
Eurotas, between the Babyca bridge and the Knakion, and 
deliberated in the open air, the kings and the gerontes on 
spe,cial seats, the others massed on benches or on the ground 
An ordinary assembly was held at least once a month at the 
time of the full moon, but extraordinary sessions vere frequent 
Until the middle of the eighth century the Apella exercised 
wide powers I^ possessed the right of amendment, though not 
the right of initiative, declared war, superintended operations, 
concluded treaties or alliance and of peace, nominated the 
elders and the magistrates and settled questions of succession 
to the throne It voted by acclamation, and, in case of doubt, 
by discession Thus the Apella possessed at that time 
‘‘ sovereignty and power ” 

But the number of the ‘‘ Equals ” or Homotot diminished 
rapidly The obligation to possess a portion of “ civic land ” 
and to contribute to the expenses of the common meals 
precipitated many into the class of the Inferiors ’’ or 
Hypomeiones At the same time the increasing wealth of a 
small number exalted above the Equals ” a controlling 
aristocracy (the koXoI KayaOoi) This great nobility placed 
the monarchy m tutelage and reduced the Assembly to 
impotence Henceforward the Apella met in an enclosed 
buildmg, which more than sufficed to hold the handful of 
citizens who were present It continued to elect the magis- 
trates, but according to an absurd system which in practice 
made the right nugatory As a deliberative body it was not 

1 JC?, vol no 12 Cf Ad Wilhelm, he , p 43, LVIII, vol 
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consulted save for form, its opinion was asked but there was 
no necessity to adopt it ‘‘If the people gives an unfavour- 
able vote,” said the law, “ the geiontes and the kings may set 
it aside ” Before embarking upon a war or signing a treaty 
the chiefs of the city heard the opinion of the majority, but 
they none the less did as they pleased When they had 
reached a decision concerning internal policy, they announced 
it as a command given to men whose duty it was to obey 
The twenty -eight eMers and the five ephors did not, 
however, constitute the whole of the nobility In times of 
grave crisis they associated with themselves in closed com- 
mittee the pimcipal magistrates and the richest or most 
respected persons It was this Council larger than the 
Gerousia, this Assembly smaller than the Apella, which was 
given the name of “ small Assembly ” {fiifcpa ifCKXr^aia) 
It IS mentioned only once in the ancient historians But we 
know that the ohgaichy of Sparta was surrounded with 
mystery,^ so that an institution whose very existence we 
might not have suspected may wcU have been one of the 
principal organs of the Spartan government 

The special body which one finds mentioned quite fre- 
quently under the name of Escletos or Syncleios, was most 
probably a “ small Assembly ” of the Spartan type, a very 
carefully picked Assembly The institution functioned under 
one of these names at Rhegium and at Acragas, side by side 
with the Halia and the Bola,^ at Croton side by side with the 
Ecclesia and the Gerousia Theie were even cities where 
the Syncletos definitely took the place of the Assembly ^ 


In oligarchies where the citizens were fewer m number 
the Assembly could more easily preserve the reality of power 
The Thousand of Cplpphon w^ere all very rich, and all went 
to the agora, w’^ere it only to display their wealth The 
Thousand of Opus voted laws in full assembly The Thousand 
of Cioton, as well as the Syncletos, were consulted on questions 
of w"ar“'nnd peace ^ At Massaha the six hundred timouchot^ 
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who were elected for life and who assembled m the Synednon, 
formed the firm basis of a graded pyramid Moj. cover m 
these restricted ohgarchies it is extremely difficult to distin- 
guish the Assembly from the Council At Massalia, for ex- 
ample, the Synedrion might pass for a general Assembly as 
well as for a Boule, and the Fifteen for a Boule as well as for 
an executive committee We are told that at Epidaurus the 
Hundred and Ninety chose among themselves bouleutaz 
called artynoi^ but the name of these ‘‘ orderers ” attests that 
they did not differ greatly from the artynai who formed in 
the neighbouring city of Argos a college of supreme magis- 
trates, clearly distinguished from the Boule ^ the only 
difference was that in the small town there was no need to 
extract from the Assembly a Council, whilst m the large 
town there was certainly m the time of the oligarchy, as later 
under the democratic regime, a Bola and a Haliaia ^ 

From all that one can learn of the Assembly m oligarchical 
cities this conclusion emerges Ahe oligarchical principle, 
which by refusing rights to the poor led the richer to exalt 
themselves over the less rich, generally resulted m the con- 
centration of political power in the Council/ 

Where the Council had a “ dynastic ” character it com- 
monly bore the name of Gerousia The name was well 
justified, for not only was the age limit high, but also members 
held their seats for life At Sparta where one could not enter the 
Apella before thirty years of age, one could not become a 
germ until all military obligations had been discharged, that is 
until one was sixty, and the title was retained to the end of 
one’s days In spite of the high age qualification appoint- 
ments to the office were rare, for the Spartan Gerousia con- 
sisted only of twenty-eight members apart from the two 
kings, or, if one prefers, of thirty members of whom two 
were hereditary Plutarch becomes almost ecstatic when he 
speaks of these elections It was indeed,” he says, “ the 
most gloti^ous struggle that could take place among men, and 
the one most worthy of arousing competition From the 
good and the wise had to be selected the wisest and the best , 

1 Plut , Qu , T, p 291e, Thuc , V, 47, 10, vol IV, no 534 
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the prize of victory was a prize for virtue bestowed for life, 
With an almost sovereign authority m the State But in 
reality it was not so glorious Candidates were chosen from 
the narrowest circle of the privileged, as were the judges 
whose task it was to declare which one was accorded the 
most enthusiastic acclamations ^ one can imagine to what 
collusions an election of this kind lent itself The results of 
the system were described by Aristotle who cannot be sus- 
pected of severity towards an institution of aristocratic 
character 

There are also great defects m the institution of their senators 
If indeed they were fitly trained to the practice of every human virtue, 
ever;yone would admit that they would be useful to the government, 
but still it might be debated whether they should be continued judges 
for life, to deteimme points of the greatest moment, since the mind has 
Its old age as well as the body, but as they are so brought up, that even 
the legislator could not depend on them as good men, their power must 
be inconsistent 'with the safety of the State for it is known that the 
members of that body have been guilty both of bribery and partiality 
in many public affairs, for which reason it would have been much 
better if they had been made answerable for their conduct, which they 
are not 

111 Elis the ninety gerontes, representing the three tribes, 
were not recruited in the same manner as the twenty-eight 
of Sparta it was not possible to have a minimum age limit 
there since each represented his genos^ and the son succeeded 
the father,^ but since they remained m office until their death 
they were, on the whole, old men From these instances one 
can guess what was the probable constitution of the Council 
m other towns where it bore the name of Gerousia, as for 
example at Ephesus and Croton ^ 

But the Council did not even need a special qualification 
m order to have an oligarchical character it might be styled 
the Boulcj as in a democracy, and consist of members appointed 
for life In this case the oligarchical Boulc was usually 
composed of important magistrates who had completed their 
term of office In ancient Athens it was composed of ex- 
archons This aristocratic Council was never destroyed By 
democracy, it never ceased to sit on the hill of the Areopagus 

1 Plot , Lyc , 26, cf Anst , Pol , 11, 6, 15, 8, 2, Polybius, VI, 45, 5 

2 Plut , loc cit , Arist , loc at , 6, 18-19 

^ Arist , loc at , 17-18 (trans Ellis, p 55) 

4 Id , tbid , Vm (V), 5, 8 
® /?i6r, no 488, Dicaearchus, loc at 
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to try cases of murder, but, before it was reduced to this 
function by the Boule properly so called, it combined with its 
supreme jurisdiction an absolute power m all matters con- 
cerning the observance of law, the maintenance of order, the re- 
sponsibility of magistrates, and relationswith foreign countries 
One must probably recognize an analogous body m the Boule 
at Chios to which a revolution in about 600 added a double m 
the form of a popular Boule In Crete it was certainly so m 
every town the kosmot entered the Boule after their year of 
office and remained there until their death, and to these bouleu- 
tat Aristotle does not hesitate to apply the name of gerontes ^ 
At Cnidos the Boule was not recruited m the same fashion as 
at Crete and Athens, smce there it was composed of a fixed 
number of members , but these members, the sixty amnemones^ 
in, like manner sat for life and dealt with all affairs of impor- 
tance under the presidency of the aphester ^ 

Certain oligarchies discovered that a too large Boule was 
dangerous, they, therefore, replaced the great Council by 
a restricted Council, a committee of proboulot Aristotle sees 
in these pre-advisers ” an institution essentially opposed 
to the democratic principle “ One such order is necessary,” 
he says, whose business it shall be to consider beforehand and 
prepare those bills which shall be brought before the people 
that they may have leisure to attend to their own affairs, 
and when these are few in number the State inclines to an 
oligarchy. The pre-advisers indeed must always be few, for 
they are peculiar to an oligarchy and where there are both 
these offices m the same State, the pre-adviser’s is superior 
to the senator’s, the one having only a democratical power, 
the other an oligarchical 

Aristotle’s opinion was based on many examples The 
government of merchants which was established at Corinth 
after the fall of the Cypselidse rested upon a Gerousia ol 
eighty members, recruited from the eight tribes Each tribe 
nommated nme ordinary councillors and a pre-adviser {pro- 
boulos) The eight proboulot formed a superior Council, 
which submitted questions previously prepared to the 

1 Anst , Pol , II, 7, 5, cf Diod , XVI, 65, 6-T 

2 Plut , Qw ^ , 4, p 292& 

3 Anst , Pol , VI (IV), 12, 8 (trans EEis, p 188), cf 11, 9, VII (VI), 
5, 10 and IS 
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Gerousia ^ This institution was transmitted to one at least 
of its colonies, at Corcyra the pre-advisers acted in concert 
With the executive committee of the Boule, the prodikoi^ and 
their president, the prostatas^ presided over the Assembly of 
the people ^ 

It can well be understood that in other cities the name of 
probouloi might be attached sometimes to the coimeillors or 
a part of them, sometimes, and most often, to a college of chief 
magistrates directmg from outside the work of the Coijgacil 
At Delphi the thirty bouleutaz were divided into two half- 
yearly sections, and the first of each section were named with 
the archon in official documents it is not surprising that these 
bouleutat should have been called probouloi somewhat late ^ 
But elsewhere at Histisea,® the probouloi possessed executive 
power At Eretria they appeared, indeed, as heads of the 
State They guarded the seal and the archives, received the 
oaths of the citizens, proclaimed public rewards, and directed 
financial affairs and foreign pohcy At the same time they 
were presidents of the Boule by virtue of this they drew up 
memoranda for consideration and the other officials could 
only propose decrees through them ® In short, as an inscrip- 
tion expresses it, their duties were those of presidents {apxv 
T&v 7rpofca07)fiiucov) When in 411, after the disaster of 
Sicily, the oligarchical party of Athens once more raised its 
head, it began by copying this institution, it stripped the 
Boule of its powers, and vested in a committee of ten probouloi 
the task of protecting the State from danger by introducing 
emergency measures, then it added twenty new officials to the 
first ten, entrusting them with the duty of proposmg all 
measures which they judged necessary for the safety of the 
State and with the drawing up of a new constitution ® 

1 Nic Dam , fr 60, 9 {FHG^ vol III, p 394) , cf Suid , s v ndvra 
oKT(Jo , Diod , XVI, 65, 6-8 v H Lutz, “ The Corinthian Constitution ” 
(Cl R, vol X, 1896, p 418), Szanto, Gr Phyien ” (Sb WA, vol 
CXLIV, 1901,p 16) 

2 /G, vol IX, 1, nos 682 ff , v RIGy nos 319/ 

* Cf IV, p 45 j0r 

4 RIGy no 263, A, I 26 

* lb , no 402, I 6, 14, etc , iG, vol XII, v, no 594, 1 19 

« su Holieaux, i?LG, vol X (1897), p 364 j/ , LXXXI, p 314,1 16 

, 1911, p 6,24 

7 RIGy no 345, 1 28/ 

® Thuc , VIII, 1,3, A;rist , Ath Const , 29, 1-2 
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II 

The Magistrates 

To understand the position of the magistrates m the 
oligarchic city one must go back to the past, as it is depicted 
in the epics At that time the king exercised his authority 
through those who assisted him in his Council, the gerontes 
or the boulephoroi When he ceased to be master, executive 
power naturally fell into the hands of those who continued 
to make up the Gerousia or the Boule The Council became 
the supreme magistrature, the apxv excellence This it 
always remained This primary fact appears even m cities 
from which oligarchy had long ago been ousted by democracy, 
so Tnuch so that Aristotle, m his description of the Athenian 
constitution, groups all the other magistracies roimd the 
Boule, the first in importance But it shows itself most 
clearly in oligarchical governments, which were bound most 
closely in origin to Homeric institutions The close and 
permanent relations of the magistracies with the Council 
explain many apparent anomalies 

We have just seen that in certain cities the probotdot 
figured as commissioners preparing business for the Boule, 
while in others they were m charge of the whole administration 
The division of political labour is just as vague in the case 
of the artynoi or artynai of Epidaurus and Argos A number 
of institutions are particularly interesting in this respect 
for instance those of the demtourgoi, the Umouchot, the 
aisymnetai and the prytanets 

The very name of the demiourgoi is witness to their great 
antiquity They date from an epoch when the organization 
of the city was beginning to free itself from the family regime, 
for they, like the artisans, were “ men who worked for the 
community ” Moreover the dermourgOd is one of the most 
obscure and ill-defined institutions which we find in Greece 
It was, however, widely known, especially in the Peloponnese 
(Arcadia, Elis, Ach^a, Argolis) and in the overseas settlements 
founded by the Dorians and the Achseans (Amorgus, Asty- 
palsea, Nisyrus, Cnidus, Chersonesus m the Euxine, Petilia 
m Greater Greece) There were some cities m which it quite 
distinctly appears as a Council of long standing, as for example 
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in Elis/ and in this form it sometimes functioned side by side 
With a Boule of more recent origin, as at Argos foi instance ^ 
In other cities it was openly converted into a supreme magis- 
trature, which had almost always the privilege of eponymacy ® 
But usually it is impossible to distinguish its functions, and 
it looks as it this were the fault not so much of insufficient 
documentary evidence, as of the nature of the institution 
itself — a vague, hybrid, undeveloped thing 

The timouchoi only existed in the towns of Ionia and their 
colonies Their name seems to indicate that they were 
supreme magistrates,"^ such, indeed, they must have been 
in some distant epoch At the end of the fifth century other 
magistrates were associated with them, but they always kept 
their religious functions, and, since they had complete control 
of the Prytaneum they, like the prytaneis, were in constant 
communication with the Council At Teos they uttered m 
the name of the city the imprecations which sanctioned the 
laws, presided over religious ceremonies, and, in conjunction 
with the strategoi, proposed decrees At Pnene they proposed 
motions in the Council and had for meeting-place the common 
hearth called the Timoucheion At Naucratis they imposed 
fines on sacrificers who failed to do their duty in the Pry- 
taneum ^ 

The history of the msymnetat is even more curious Their 
title stamps them as conservers of convention, of good 
customs We must go back to the time when the lonians 
were not yet separated from Greece proper and when Patrai 
in Achsea took for its god one Dionysus Aisymnetes ^ In 
Asia Minor these guardians of propriety, the msymnetm, did 
not act as members of the Council Already in the Homeric 
poems they appear as persons of princely lineage selected to 
organize the dances and games in the festivals One is, 

1 BIG, no 195 (cf no 194), Tiiuc , V, 47, 6 

2 IG, vol IV, no 49a (cf nos 487, 560) 

3 Ettpn M , s V BTjftiovpyos Examples Ai|?ion in Achsea (RIG, 
no 288), Samos (tbtd , no 371), Amorgus (ibid , no 712), Astypalaea 
(ibid , no 416), Nisyrus (ibid , no 43, 1 9), Cnidus (ibid , no 1340, 1 57, 
86), Ithaca (SIG\ no 558) 

* n M Cierc, jDA, art ‘^Timouchoi, Massalia,” vol I (1927), p 430 
# , Vn, p 357 
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therefore, not surprised to see at Miletus^ the ancient and noble 
fraternity of the molpoi appointing annually an msymnetes who 
presided over public ceremonies, crown on head, and who even 
in the city appeared as an eponymous stephanephoros The 
office of atsymnetes, therefore, easily became the supreme 
magistrature m Ionian towns at Naxos two msymnetm were 
eponymous, at Teos a single msymnetes exercised a right of 
jurisdiction which extended to the infliction of the death 
penalty ^ The title was perhaps borrowed from Ionia by 
Mohs , for Aristotle mentions it m his work on the constitution 
of Kyme The JEolians, however, gave to the term which 
denoted “ master of conventions ” a wide meaning they 
applied it to persons armed with extraordmary powers for 
the re-establishment of peace between parties and the pro- 
mulgation of a code of laws The msymnetes^ therefore, 
became a|sort of dictatorship of the interior, conferred for 
a term of years or for life, an elective tyranny, y as Aristotle 
styles it ^ Hence Pittacus, who was invested with that power 
at Mitylene, was treated as a tyrant or a king by his adver- 
saries in whose minds lingered memories of Homeric times ^ 
Whilst m Asia Minor the title of msymnetes was thus borne 
by ordinary or extraordmary magistrates, in a canton of 
Greece proper it remained attached to the institution of the 
Boule The Megarians gave the name of msimnatas m their 
Dorian dialect to the members of the permanent committee 
of their Boule, and a chapel near their Bouleuterion was called 
the Atstmmon ^ The colonies of Megara imitated the mother 
country in this respect There were atsimnatm m Selmus 
from the sixth century® They existed at Salymbria, at 
Chalcedon, at Callatis and at Cheysonesus,'^ and, m these 
towns, they had a president who at the same time presided 
over the Boule, as did the epistatos of the prytaneis at Athens. 

As for the prytaneis it is they who show us most clearly 
how the gerontes who surrounded the Homeric king seized 
power and how they exercised it, whether they assumed it 

1 Sb BA, 1904, p 619, 1905, p 543 

2 IJG, vol I, no XV, A, RIG, no 1318, B, 1 4-5, 9 
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7 GDI, vol III, nos 3068, 1 4, 10, 3052 ff , RA, 1925, I, p 258, 
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as a body or whether they entrusted it to one alone Each 
city had its Prytaneum where solemn sacrifices were offered 
on the common altar and where the flesh of the victims was 
divided among the public guests Formerly it was the 
palace ‘‘ the king ” there convened ‘‘ the kings ” to hear 
their opinions and caused the wine of honour to be poured 
forth for them Now the first of the land,” including the 
king, were together masters of the sacred edifice which owed 
to them its name They formed the Council Usually the 
Council was divided into sections each of which m turn 
exercised the prytany, and the same practice was to hold 
even in cities where oligarchic institutions were destroyed by 
democracy But it also frequently happened that the whole 
power of the aristocracy was concentrated m the hands of 
a single prytams^ who was not only the president ofi the 
Council, but the virtual head of the republic, invested with 
executive power The first of these eases was common m 
Greece proper the prytaneis there formed generally a com- 
mittee of the Boule, even when that committee had special 
functions as at Delphi, wheie it was exclusively concerned 
with finance ^ The second case was customary in Asia 
Minor Aristotle mentions the prytams as supreme magistrate 
at Miletus, inscriptions inform us that he was eponymous at 
Halicarnassus, Chios, Teos, Gambreion and especially in the 
towns of Lesbos, Mitylene, Methymna, Eresos and Antissa ^ 
Through Corinth which was an exception in Greece proper 
the West became acquainted with the institution of the single 
prytams, he was eponymous at Corcyra and Rhegium ^ 

It appears from the example of the aisymnetes and the 
prytams, that originally there had been no need for a great 
number of magistrates The aristocracy merely placed its 
leader on a level with the king, and the king, himself reduced 
to the position of a magistrate, saw the greater part of his 
power rapidly pass to his rival The Eupatridse of Athens 
gave to this annual delegate the name of archon and by making 
him responsible for the maintenance of the ancient rights of 
the gene he was made the first man of the State, the one who 
gave his name to the year and took the place of the king m 

1 cf IV, p 47 jor 

2 Anst , Fol , VIII (V), 4, 3, RIG, nos 451, 33, 499, 356, 360, 358 

8 Diod , VII, fr 9, RIG, nos 319, 555 
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the Prytaneum ^ Among the Opuntian Locrians the archon 
had sovereign control over all administration {hoUrjcrt^), and 
m particular presided over judicial assizes ^ Where there 
was a single prytams, it was he who enjoyed this exalted 
position At Miletus, Aristotle tells us, his power was so 
great that with the greatest ease it passed into tyranny ^ 
At Corinth it was by appropriating the annual office of prytams 
and conferring on him all the reality of royal power, that the 
Bacchiadse ruled as absolute masters for ninety years ^ The 
name of the supreme magistrate varied so much from place 
to place that a law of the Eleans, being unable to enumerate 
all the titles which he bore in different parts of the country, 
indicated him in a vague and general term as “ the one who 
performs the highest function 

^ tbe cities grew larger progress in the division of political 
and administrative labour tended to augment the number 
of magistrates Although to a lesser degree than m the 
democracies this tendency was also seen itself in oligarchical 
cities One example will suffice The Eupatridse of ancient 
Athens installed by the side of the king and the archon a 
polemarch, invested with military functions, and later six 
thesmothetm responsible for the administration of justice 

The organization of justice was the most urgent necessity 
during the centuries when Greece was under oligarchic rule 
Formerly the kings with their counsellors around them 
had been consulted on litigious questions when the persons 
concerned agreed to adopt that course When this justice 
by arbitration was converted into an obligatory jurisdiction, 
the right of giving judgment was naturally divided among 
the magistrates who inherited it from the kings and the 
Council constituted as an independent body In Boeotia 
Hesiod and his brother brought the question of inheritance 
upon which they were at variance to be settled by the kings 
of Thespise ® At Athens, the King Archon, assisted perhaps 
by the kings of the tribes, presided over the Council ^hich 
settled all suits concerning public order and which tried 

1 Arist , Ath Const , 3, 5, cf XXXVI, vol I, p 397 ff 
^ Anst , Pol , III, 11, 1 , IJG, vol I, no xi, B, 1 16 / 
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criminal cases on the Areopagus ^ At Corinth it was the 
Gerousia which arrogated to itself penal and political juris- 
diction ^ At Sparta the kings had no longer competence save 
in religious matters, while the Gerousia reserved to itself 
cases of criminal law and, in conjunction with the ephors, dealt 
with all affairs which directly or indirectly concerned the 
welfare of the State ® At Locri civil law suits were judged 
by the archons, but doubtful cases were submitted to the 
kosmopohs, and, if one or other of the parties did not accept 
his decision, it was deferred to the full Assembly of the 
Thousand, which condemned the loser to be hanged, whether 
he were a private individual or a magistrate ^ 

But since the Homeric epoch, the king, who could not sit 
from morning to night in the agora to await appeals for 
arbitration, delegated this task to the dikaspoloi^ Thus in 
certain cities there were, side by side with the Council or the 
magistrate invested with supreme jurisdiction, special judges 
for cases of minor importance Such were the dikastai who 
sat at Gortyna beneath the kosmot they exercised only 
common law jurisdiction, and each of them had his special 
competence which he exercised with the assistance of a secre- 
tary of the archives or mnemon The dikasteres who func- 
tioned among the Opuntian Locrians under the surveillance 
of the archon must have been the same And in the same 
category also should be included the ephetm established by 
Draco these ephetai, to the number of fifty-one, formed a jury 
which took the place of the Council of the Areopagus in the 
trial of cases of manslaughter ® 

But we can spend no more time in enumerating the various 
magistrates, but must pass to a description of their mam 
characteristics 

In the d3mastic oligarchies they were hereditary and for 
life, consequently they did not involve responsibility to any 
body, a grave defect which Aristotle’s acute mind did not fail 
to see ^ Naturally it was the same m States where sovereign 
power belonged to a single family, as in the principalities of 
Thessaly, and even in those where it was divided among a few 

1 IJG, vol II, no XXI, 1 12, cf p 13 
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families, as m Massalia, Cnidus, Istros and Heraclea ^ In the 
most moderate oligarchies the magistracies were annual 
But even there the principle of life-tenure might reappear 
in the formation of the Council the archons of Athens and 
the kosmot of Crete did not return into private life at the end 
of their term of office, since they alone constituted the Boule* 
The oligarchical nature of this principle was so apparent that 
Athenian democracy would not allow it to be applied m the 
Areopagus without modification by the drawing of lots ^ 

When the privilege of holding office was comparatively 
widely diffused^ the conditions of eligibility were even more 
variable They were sometimes determmed by birth and 
gave to otherwise moderate oligarchies a dynastic character 
In Crete the citizens of the hetmreiai, divided into tribes, were 
alloijv'ed to choose the kosmot from certain families {h itvoiv 
fyevSiv) which formed the Htte of each tribe, the sfartos ^ 
Certain colonies such as Thera and Apollonia selected their 
magistrates exclusively from the descendants of the first 
colonists ^ Usually a property qualification determmed eligi- 
bility For Plato as for Aristotle this timocratic form of 
appointment is a distinctive trait of oligarchy ^ At the same 
time Aristotle makes a reservation according to him if the 
choice is made from the whole body of those within the 
property-census the institution is rather aristocratic, m the 
highest sense he gives to this word, and it is only really 
oligarchical when the choice is confined to a small circle 
He observes even that it has its raison d^itre m the governmentsi 
midway between oligarchy and democracy He who some- 
times identified oligarchy with this single characteristic, the 
timocratic system,® nevertheless allows that democracy may 
subject the right of exercising jgublic functions to a moderate 
property qualification ^ In fact, in Athenian history, the 
monopoly of the principal offices of state, assigned to the 
richest by the Eupatridae, was retained with the system of 

1 Id , ibid , VI (IV), 5, 1 and 8 
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census classes by Solon and Cleisthenes,^ and for this reason 
the names of the two reformers, commonly considered as the 
founders of democracy, were nevertheless on occasion claimed 
by the pp.rties of reaction ^ In exceptional cases the magis- 
trates were chosen from the leaders of the army* Among the 
Mahans they were required to have exercised command in 
battle ^ In every way the appointment of magistrates tended 
to constitute an oligarchy within an oligarchy ^ 

One of the rules which this regime always observed was 
the fixing of a minimum age for the exercising of public 
functions There is no doubt that democratic cities took 
a precaution of this kind the Athenian constitution, for 
example, which permitted all citizens to enter the Ecclesia 
as soon as they had attained their majority and completed 
their military service, did not open the Boule and the Hehaea 
to them until they were thirty and they were not allowed to 
give judgment by arbitration until they were sixty Even 
Athenian oligarchy went little further than that in 411-10 
it merely perpetuated the age limit of thirty for the Council,® 
and when certain theorists proposed to apply it to all the 
magistrates® their proposal was defeated, it was thought 
sufficient to require an age limit of forty for deputies respon- 
sible for drawing up the new constitution or compiling the 
list of citizens But purely oligarchical cities went much 
further They were not content with appointing the members 
of the Council for life They recruited the Gerousia from 
the old men, as at Sparta, where the councillors had to be 
sixty years old, or else indeed they formed the Boule 
from ex-magistrates They rigorously excluded the young 
from access to important offices In the towns of Sicily 
the democrats themselves recognized that there was nothing 
to be done against the laws which stood m the way of premature 
ambition ® At Chalcis one had to be forty years old to aspire 
to any office, even to an embassy ^ The gymnasiarch of 
Coressus had to be not less than thirty years old, the nomo- 

1 Id , thid , II, 9, 2, Atk Const , 2, 2, 22, 1 , 28, 2, Isocr , Areop , 16 , 
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graphoi of Teos and certain commissioners of Andania/ not 
less than forty A decree of Corcyra directed the Boule to 
select office holders for any function whatever from among the 
richest men between the ages of thirty and seventy ^ In 
short, Greek oligarchies, even when they did not give the 
members of the Council the name of gerontes, had a natural 
inclination towards gerontocracy 

By their origin and their organization the magistratures 
clearly show the high place they held in oligarchical cities 
The confusion of powers which so often prevents one from 
distinguishing the r&le of the Council and that of the supreme 
magistrate, turned usually to the profit of the individual, to 
the detriment of the nameless multitude Those who by their 
appointment stood as an ‘‘ Shte within an Shte ” were by the 
extent of their powers the masters of the republic It is not 
surprising that the magistrates were, in general, more honoured 
m oligarchies than m democracies Their persons and their 
honour were vigilantly guarded by law ® At Sparta, the ideal 
type of aristocratic city, the wielders of public authority 
obtained an unquestioning obedience from all Whilst in 
other States the citizens, especially the great men, were 
unwilling to appear afraid of the magistrates and considered 
sucb fear unworthy of a free man, the leading men among 
the Spartans gloried in humbling themselves before those 
who were the incarnation of law ^ It was for this reason that 
the philosophers considered oligarchy a rigid, authoritarian, 
m a word, despotic ” system, that is a system in which the 
magistrate exercised a power analogous to that of a master 
over his slaves ® 

Such was the regime which all Greece knew and which 
persisted in places which remained faithful to rural life As 
one would expect it is m a Hymn to Earthy Mother of All that 
this idealized description of the aristocratic city occurs 

“ Happy IS he whom thou cherishest m thy kindly bosom ^ Abun- 
dance IS his His fertile fields are burdened with crops, and his pastures 
are rich m cattle, his house is filled with all good things In the city 
are beautiful women, and its masters rule in the name of just laws, 
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and happiness and plenty flow therefrom Their sons rejoice in the 
pleasures of youth, and their virgin daughters joyfully dance and sport 
through the soft meadow flowers in floral revelry Such is the life of 
those whom thou cherishest, O holy goddess 

Such a government could exist only where good order 
reigned ^ Anarchic despotism has no durable qualities 
Aristotle, however, states that oligarchy and tyranny were 
the least stable forms of government ^ What happened was 
that inequality inevitably created discontent, and lasting 
discontent always ends by suppressing its cause Oligarchy 
maintained itself easily where the conditions which had given 
it birth persisted, namely wealth comprised exclusively of 
landed property and the concentration of a large chentela 
round some great proprietor It usually ceased to have its 
raison d^Stre in places where the development of a commercial 
and monetary regime created within the demos a powerful 
class of merchants and artisans The object of the struggle 
was often the supreme magistracy When the oligarchy was 
determined not to yield an inch, it imposed on the members 
of the Boulc, by execrable oaths, the duty of hating the 
people, and it reserved power to those who had proved the 
sincerity of their hate by their deeds ^ At other times 
oligarchy felt itself compelled to come to an understanding 
with the demos i it decided then upon curious compromises 
After the reforms of Solon when the Eupatridse had to struggle 
against the class of small peasants (the georgoi) and the urban 
class of the craftsmen (the demiourgoi) the archonship was 
divided it was stipulated m an ephemeral agreement that five 
archons should be chosen from the Eupatridse, three from the 
georgoi and two from the demiowrgoi ^ At Tarentum oligarchy 
mamtained domestic peace by the same means it duplicated 
all offices, and confided each to two office holders, the one 
elected that the work might be well done, the other chosen 
by lot that the people might have its share ® More often 
still, m order to keep the plebs in submission, the oligarchs 
gave it minor appointments as a bone to gnaw According 
to the constitution drawn up by the Four Hundred in 411 
magistrates of any importance were to be chosen by the 

1 Hymn Horn , XXX, 7-16 ^ Aimt , Pol , VII (VI), 4, 3 

8 Id , ibid , VIII (V), 9, 21 

« Id , ibid , 7, 19, VI (IV), 10, 10 

5 Id , Ath Const , 13, 2 « Id , Pol , VII (VI), 4, 5 
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Council from among its members, while petty officials were 
to be elected by lot outside the Council ^ 

But it IS always the fate of the oligarchic system that it 
creates more and more inequality, even among the privileged 
The monopoly of the magistratures gave to certain families 
or to a coterie such power that the majority, excluded from 
affairs, refused to submit when once it realized its own 
strength Aristotle insists on the fact that, time and time 
again, oligarchy succumbed to attacks directed against it, 
not by the mass of the people, but by an opposing faction ^ 
He gives us for example a terrible picture of Crete under 
oligarchy 

‘‘ To remedy the faults of their constitution the Cretans have adopted 
an absurd means of a violence opposed to all principles of government 
for very often either their fellow magistrates or some private persons 
conspire together and turn out the kosmoi They are also permitted 
to resign their office before their time has elapsed But what is 

worst of all is that general confusion which those who are in power 
introduce to impede the ordinary course of justice, which sufficiently 
shows what is the nature of the government, or rather lawless force 
for it is usual with the prmcipal persons amongst them to collect together 
some of the common people and their friends, and then revolt and set 
up for themselves, and come to blows with each other And what is 
the difference, if a state is dissolved at once by such violent means, 
or if It gradually so alters in process of time as to be no longer the same 
constitution 

And these consequences of the oligarchic system were so 
general that Herodotus, when attempting to describe it, can 
speak only of hatreds, violence, disorder and massacres ^ 

1 Id , Ath Cojist , 30, 2 2 Id Pol , VIII (V), 2, 6, 5, 8 

3 Id , ihid , II, 7, 6-8 {v tians Ellis, p 59) 

^ Her , III, 82 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BIRTH OF DEMOCRACY AND TYRANNY 

I 

Origins of Democracy 

W'hilst the great gene were monopolizing the growing power 
of the city, what was happening to all those who by their 
birth were relegated to an inferior position ^ The artisans 
worked for the public,” and the thetes, hardly distinguish- 
able from slaves, could scarcely hope ever to bettei their lot 
As for the peasants they saw their position grow worse from 
day to day The patches of land which they cultivated m 
the sweat of their brow w’^ere swallowed up in the midst of 
great estates The land of the nobles, protected against all 
alienation by the kinsman’s right of buying back an inheri- 
tance, was always being extended as a result of encroachments 
upon communal pasture grounds, the purchase of new terri- 
tory, the realization of mortgages Thus was formed m certain 
cities, above even the knights, an aristocracy of great land- 
owners such as the class of pentacosiomedimm m Attica On 
the other hand, although the villeins yielded therpselves to 
the stern law of labour, assigned to men by t]he gods,”^ 
they could barely live The wisest desired only one son m 
order that their land might not be split up and their children 
left poverty-stricken ^ These succeeded, if circumstances 
'were favourable, in forming a middle class of cultivators, 
possessing their yoke of oxen for ploughing and capable m 
case of war of arming themselves at their own expense But 
the majority lived in privation In bad years they were 
compelled to borrow from the neighbouring lord the few 
medimm of gram necessary for their subsistence and for their 
sowing, they had to return them with interest Once caught 
in these toils they could not win free The insolvent debtor 
fell into the hands of his creditors, himself, his wife and his 

1 Hes , Op et Dies, 379 jQT , cf 299 j0p ^ Id , tbid , 370 
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children And the most hopeless feature m the condition of 
the lower classes was that every man who did not form part 
of a privileged genos was delivered over without defence to the 
justice of grasping and irresponsible lords For the '' de- 
vourers of gifts ’’ there was no more lucrative source of 
revenue than iniquity ^ Hesiod, witness and victim of 
“ crooked ” sentences, could only call upon Zeus the protector 
of D%ke^ and recommend to the unhappy wretches who had 
fallen into the claws of the oppressors the resignation of the 
nightingale caught in the talons of the hawk ® 

This state of affairs might have endured indefinitely if the 
economic regime of Greece had not been completely trans- 
formed at the end of the eighth century Until then the 
cities had no resources worth speaking of save agriculture 
and, stock breeding, though one might possibly add the profit 
gained from barter and piracy But now the Greeks began 
to swarm over all the coasts of the Mediterranean looking 
for new lands and new customers, between the colonies and 
the mother countries agricultural produce, raw materials 
and manufactured goods flowed unceasingly, commerce and 
industry showed a hitherto undreamt of activity, near busy 
ports workshops multiplied and markets were organized 
Henceforth the great thing was bargaining — ^to exchange some 
paltry trumpery for a few head of cattle or metal utensils 
The reign of money had begun With the shining coins of 
electrum, of gold and of silver, credit and the taste for specu- 
lation spread Capitalism, growing more and more daring, 
dominated the Greek world Down with the shabby life of 
ancient times ^ Room for chremaitsUke ^ 

The economic revolution necessarily had strong reper- 
cussions m the social and political system Certain cantons, 
it IS true, remained outside the movement the greater part 
of the Peloponnese, Boeotia and Phocis, Thessaly, Acarnania, 
JEtolia and Epirus conserved, with their agricultural and 
pastoral habits, institutions on the whole faithful to family 
and aristocratic principles But everywhere else urban 
civilization developed in a remarkable manner A large 

1 Id , ibtd , ^ Id , tbid , 20, 252 ff 

® Id , tb%d , 203 ff 

^ This IS the term which most nearly approaches to our modem 
“capitalism” (v Plato, Gorgtas, p 477a, Eutkym ^ p 307a, Arist , 
Pol, I, 2,2,3, 10) 
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number of cities ^\hich gave themselves up to maritime 
navigation became great towns In Asia Minor, in place of a 
single Kyme which -was content to be a rural town under 
archaic laws, theie weie ports in dozens, with Miletus at their 
head, which enjoyed an undreamed of prosperity In Euboea, 
on the shores of the Euripus, Eretria and Chalcis played a con- 
siderable part m colonization and joined to the products of 
the Lelantine plain those of the neighbouimg mines On the 
Saronic Gulf which was connected with the Gulf of Corinth 
by an isthmus of some few miles, all the important places, 
Corinth and Megara, -Egina and later Athens, attained 
political power through industry and commerce 

Who benefited from this cver-increasing movable wealth 
First of all, to a large extent, those who before had been rich 
111 landed property The nobles exploited the mines and 
quarries of their vast estates, concerted into money their 
crops and the bullion piled away in their treasuries, gathered 
the thetes and the slaves in the workshops whose foundations 
they made, and, renouncing feats of piracy, threw themselves 
into safer and more fruitful enterprises But the nobles were 
not the only ones to make fortunes In the cities side by side 
with them there was now a wealthy middle class, some of 
whom were cadets or bastards of great families, others of 
plebeian origin They were able to buy land whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, they, too, could breed horses 
if they so wished, and they lavishly displayed their newly 
acquired wealth At first the aristocracy of birth disdained 
the upstart rich, just as formerly the pirate chiefs despised 
the captain of a merchant vessel They did not hesitate, 
however, to ally themselves with them when they realized 
the possibilities of profitable misalliances was it not true 
that “ money makes the man ” Henceforward plutocracy 
ruled the cities At Colophon, for instance, the knights 
formed only one category of the Thousand Under a govern- 
ment where power was proportionate to wealth, luxury was 
more than a satisfaction of pleasure or vanity, it was a social 
mark, a veritable criterion of political values 

The system of industrial, commercial and monetary econ- 
omy which altered the composition of the dominant class, 

1 Alcaeus, fr 49 , d , supra, p 67 

2 Cf Arist , Pol , VI (IV), a, 1 and 8, VII (VI), 4, 6 
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often strengthened other classes or created new ones It 
was that which henceforth was to oppose the demos to the 
nobles and the rich In the Homeric epoch the artisans 
had no link with the husbandmen, but when the resources of 
each were estimated m money there was a natural rapproche- 
ment between people who derived from their labour a small 
competence They thus formed a lower middle class It 
was composed of citizens who were able to procure for them- 
selves a suit of armour in a time when industrial progress 
facilitated the acquisition of arms The number of foot- 
soldiers fighting m close phalanx was greatly augmented ^ 
The fighting strength of the cities increased proportionately, 
but the knights lost their military superiority In places 
where power was not abandoned to the wider oligarchy of 
the^hoplites, as was the case at Sparta, they saw rising against 
their egoism the claims of those who had rendered services 
sufficient to justify political rights and access to the offices 
of state But the middle class — ^the as Aristotle calls 

them^ — was not very large It was constantly being depleted, 
from above by marriages with the nobility, from below by 
the burdens which were imposed on agriculture and manual 
labour 

Broadly speaking the new economy rapidly swelled the 
ranks of the lower classes and aggravated their condition 
As the rich became more nch, the poor became more poor 
Life was hard for the generations of peasants who had to 
accustom themselves to buying and selhng through the 
medium of money They had to pay heavily for the manu- 
factured goods which they bought in the towns, whilst only a 
low price could be obtained for natural commodities as a 
result of the facilities offered to foreign competition by the 
extension of mantime navigation More frequently than 
m the past they were compelled to contract debts, and now 
that aU transactions were earned through in money their 
creditors became more exacting and demanded the com- 
mercial rate of interest which was very high Usury ground 
down the small men Once insolvent they were liable to be 
sold with all their family as slaves to foreign countries, and 
they thought themselves lucky if they were allowed to 
cultivate their own land as partiant^ shanng the produce 
1 Id , ibid , VI (IV), 10, 11 Id , d>%d , 9, 3 JT 
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with the owner on most unfair terms One can hardly imagine 
the misery of these hektemoroi who had a right to only the 
sixth of their produce, m an Attica where the medimnus of 
gram (1| bushels) and the metreia of wine (86 quarts) were 
worth not more than a drachma of silver (9|d ) ^ If in the 
most prosperous times the Greek peasant absorbed by his work 
and isolated on his land held aloof from politics,*' still less 
in the archaic epoch when he was haunted and degiaded by 
poverty was he able to frequent the agora of the town and 
busy himself with public affairs And yet there were in the 
lower classes elements capable of taking an interest m politics 
namely the plebeians of the town, small artisans and shop- 
keepers, workmen and labourers, fishermen and sailors, the 
humblest of the craftsmen whom the epic calls demtourgot 
and the whole mass of the hired men whom it classes under the 

m 

name of thetes This proletariat lived from hand to mouth 
on wages which the increasing use of that human chattel, the 
slave, was ever forcing down Native born there mingled 
with foreigners of every country, but the very fact that they 
were herded together in the same suburbs, in the same port, 
meant that ultimately they must become conscious of a 
feeling of solidarity and find a means of uniting themselves 

The army for the revolt was ready, it lacked only leaders 
The bourgeoisie fitted by its courage,* its habits of work, and 
its intelligence to exercise the political rights which were 
denied to it, placed itself at the head of the force which it 
found ready to its hand From that time the city was split 
into two camps The time was past when the discontented 
were content to groan and invoke the gods mystics gave 
place to men of violence The conflict of classes had begun 

It was long and bitter From the seventh century to the 
time of the Roman conquest Greek history is full of revolutions 
and counter-revolutions, of massacres, banishments and con- 
fiscations Party hatred was never expressed with more 
ferocity than in the small cities where intestine struggles 
assumed the form of veritable vendettas In the midst of 
tempests where always “ the oncoming wave toweied high 
above the waves which passed,’’^ one hears blood-curdling 
cries of joy or savage fury It is Alcaeus the poet of Mitylene 

1 Plut , Sol , 28 2 Arist , Pol , VII (VI), 2, 1 

2 Alcaeus, fr 19 
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exulting in the news that the leader of the popular party has 
just been assassinated/ or Theognis of Megara raging against 
the wretches who “ but now were strangers to all right and 
all law, wearing on their flanks goat skins and pasturing outside 
the walls like deer,’’ venting his spleen on the merchant- 
rulers,” thinking only of “ tearing with his claws a brainless 
populace,” and finally bursting forth with the savage exclama- 
tion Ah ^ could I but drink their blood To understand 
to what paroxysms of hatred human passions can attam one 
must read Thucydides’ description of civil wars aggravated 
by foreign war ^ There is perhaps something even more 
hideous the vow of hatred and ferocity which, m cold blood 
before the altar, the oligarchs of certain cities swore before 
entering the Council ^ 

The first claim which democracy was to make when it was 
organized in a party had for object the publication of the laws 
All the opponents of aristocracy were united in interest on 
this point Men had had enough of the crooked ” sentences 
which the Eupatridae gave as the expression of the divine will 
and which were only too often the cynical exploitation of an 
odious and obsolete monopoly Many generations had waited 
vainly for the judge, delivering sentence under solemn oath, 
to remember Orcus the avenger of perjury, and for the lamen- 
tations carried by Dike before the throne of Zeus to have their 
effect on earth ^ Now men wished to know what the laws 
were The practice of writing, which had almost disappeared 
for many centuries, once more began to spread, and men 
began to demand written laws 

This progressive step was first made in the colonies of 
greater Greece and Sicily In these new countries the work 
of codification was more urgent and more simple than in 
ancient Gieece, for customs there were too few in number to 
afford solutions for all law suits nor had they the sanction 
of immemorial antiquity Zaleucos gave a code to Locri 
about 663 - 2 , thirty years later Charondas gave one to Catana 
The work of these legislators met with great success, that of 
Charondas m particular it was copied in other Chalcidian 
towns of the West and doubtless inspired Androdamas of 

1 Id , fr 20 * Theognis, 53#, 67T jQT, 847#, 349 

3 Thuc , III, 82-83 infra, p 319 

6 Hes , et Dies, 219 #, 252# 
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Rhegium when he legislated for Thracian Chalcidice,^ then 
it passed into the island of Cos and thence into Asia Minor, 
to Teos, to Lebedos and as far as Cappadocia ^ It is not 
improbable that the influence of the Sicilian colonies was 
exerted in Corinth and in Thebes when the first of these cities 
received a code from Pheidon and the second from the 
Bacchiad Philolaus ^ But old Greece was not slow to furnish 
itself with written laws or codes according to its own methods 
Crete seems to have made since the seventh century vigorous 
efforts to put an end in this way to private wars, to this epoch 
can be ascribed a number of the laws contained in the famous 
code of Gortyna and a law concerning aggravated assault 
enacted by the obscure city of Eltynia ^ The Eleans for their 
part consecrated in the temple of Olympia a tablet of bronze 
on which was engraved a juridical document of the fijst 
importance, a rhetra which inflicted a decisive blow on the 
principle of collective responsibility One can see how the 
best known codes of all, those bestowed on Athens by Draco 
m 621-0 and by Solon in 594-3, fitted into the general scheme 

The publication of the laws had important consequences 
Doubtless a great number of them, wrested from an oligarchy 
desirous of clinging to as many of its privileges as possible, 
had still a strongly aristocratic tinge The inalienability of 
family patrimony and the establishing of a fixed number of 
estates, solemn formalities m cases of sale of landed property, 
the forbidding of transactions by intermediaries, of written 
contracts and credit transactions such were the limitations 
set by the oldest legislators upon the mercantile class and the 
circulation of wealth But the very fact that the laws were 
revealed to the knowledge of all and sanctioned by the city 
marked an epoch in the history of justice The chiefs of the 
great gene lost for ever the privilege of making and interpreting 
at their pleasure the formulas which regulated social and 
political life No longer were there themtstes emerging from 
a shadowy tradition and distorted by treacherous memories 
or venal consciences, but in their place was the nomos, publicly 

1 Ai'iQ'f' TT O ^ nn/l O 

2 Herondas, 'Mwtiamhes, II, 41 ff , RIG, no 34, 1 00 jgf" , 120 JT , 
Strab , XII, 2, 9, p 539 

3 Arist , Fol , II, 3, 7, 9, 6-7 

^ IJG, vol I, no xviii, *E6 , 1920, p 76 
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promulgated, specifying exactly the division of rights and 
duties and, though it too was regarded as sacred, variable 
according to the exigencies of common welfare At one blow 
the family system was shattered, undermined at its very 
foundations The State was placed in direct contact with 
individuals The solidarity of the family, m its active rather 
than passive form, had no longer a raison d’Stre In all cases 
where the State itself did not recognize, at least implicitly, 
the right of private vengeance and private transactions, it 
imposed its jurisdiction on the injured party and, to enforce 
it, suppressed all violence with a severity which could not, 
however, ever go beyond the law of retaliation When it 
accorded to the plaintiff pecuniary satisfaction it deducted 
its share to cover the expenses of justice, thus making the 
fin^ come out of the composition But, by the prohibition 
of the vendetta, the genos, despoiled of a collective right, was 
freed from a collective responsibility the jurisdiction of the 
State could only impute to the individual the acts for which 
he himself was responsible It is the proclamation of individual 
responsibility in the words, “ Peace and safety to the kinsmen 
of the accused,” which gives to the Elean rhetra of the seventh 
century such moral grandeur and historic importance 


II 

Tyranny 

The legislator had practically always to perform his task 
m the midst of raging passions and civil wars For him there 
was no retiring to his study, quietly to meditate upon his 
work, his business was to put an end to bloodshed by effecting 
a reconciliation It was for him to suggest a compromise 
and intervene as arbiter between surgiqg factions Invested 
with extraordinary powers he became for the necessary time 
the supreme head of the city It is not certain what title 
he bore in general, we only know that m Asia Minor the name 
of aisymnetes, which was often assigned to the chief magistrate, 
passed naturally to him who had, as the name suggests, to be 
versed m wise customs and to settle the law Although Solon 
of Athens was called thesmothetes or simply archon, he was 
nevertheless an aisymnetes in its widest sense, as his eontem- 
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porary Pittacus of Mitylene was in its narrowest A mission 
of this sort was temporary sometimes it was given for an 
mdetermmate time until the task assigned was completed, 
sometimes for a fixed period, a year, five years or even ten 
In all cases it placed public power m the hands of a single 
man for Aristotle it was an elective tyranny ”, for Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, who had m mind the history of Rome, 
it was a dictatorship,” a domestic dictatorship, be it under- 
stood ^ When the State had been saved by a peaceful 
revolution its preserver returned once more into private life 

It was often difficult to find in a city convulsed by party 
strife a man capable of inspiring confidence and of satisfying 
everybody for ten years Pittacus had to struggle against 
the hostility of the oligarchic faction, Solon was exposed to 
the attacks of rich and poor alike Frequently resort was 
had to foreign arbiters, to a sort of podesta, to put an end 
to discoids and bring about legislative reform Towards the 
middle of the sixth century the Athenian Aristarchus and the 
Mantmean Demonax, called in as conciliators by Ephesus 
and Cyrene respectively, formulated democratic constitutions 
for these towns ^ A little later Miletus, exhausted by the 
struggles which the Ploutis and the Cheiromacha had indulged 
in for two centuries, resolved to refer the matter to the 
Parians who, after holding an enquiry, placed the government 
in the hands of the landowners who had kept their estates 
in a good state of cultivation during the disturbances, that is 
in the hands of the middle class who had taken no part in the 
civil war ^ 

But the oligarchy of the nobles and the rich had not always 
the wisdom to submit to compromise Then, m order to 
overcome all resistance, and to obtain, cost what it might, 
some material amelioration of its lot and at least the semblance 
of political rights, the people had recourse to an extreme 
method it gave itself up to a tyrant 

What was the nature of tyrannical rule ^ Everything 
connected with it was extraordinary, abnormal As a matter 
of fact the name of tyrant was almost fading away when it 
was introduced into the Greek world It came probably from 

1 Anst , Pol , III, 9 (14), 5, Dion Hal , V, 7a 

^ Suid , s V 'Apiarapxos , Her , IV, 161 

» Her., V, 28-28 
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Lydia m the time of Gyges, and it had at first the signification 
of master or kmg, and, hke its equivalent basileus, was applied 
to certam gods On account of its origin, however, because it 
designated the despots of the East, it was apphed m a deprecia- 
tory sense by its irreconcilable adversaries to those who held 
absolute power, not by right of lawful agreement between 
parties, but as the result of insurrection They themselves 
never adopted the title of tyrant They might have assumed 
the title of kmg, which had left behind no unpleasant memories 
and which would have given them a sort of sanction, had there 
not existed in most cities a kmg who was only a rehgious 
magistrate of secondary importance There was, therefore, 
no official or general title to describe them, and for that reason 
since antiquity they have necessarily been known by the name 
with which their enemies stigmatized them All the libels 
and aU the calumnies with which the ohgarchs assailed them 
were credited by democracy when it no longer stood in need 
of them and when it perceived that arbitrary government was 
not in accord with its principles From that moment all 
Greeks vied with each other in attacking the abommable 
regime — ^that distortion of monarchy, that usurpation by 
craft and violence, that elevation of a man above aU laws, 
was the worst of all governments Since he was placed outside 
all law the tyrant could not enter withm it agam, and the life 
of ting omnipotent master, himself proscribed, was at the 
mercy of anyone who cared to take it ^ 

Before becoming in this way a sinister figure of legend the 
ty rgn t. had played an historic r61e He had been the “ dema- 
gogue ” leading the poor against the rich, or the plebeians 
agamst the nobles, the leader whom the multitude blmdly 
followed and m whose hands it left all powers provided that 
he worked for its welfare But tyranny did not estabhsh 
Itself in all parts of Greece Apart from Sicdy, where tyranny 
put an end to intestine stnfe in order to orgamze national 
defence, it had arisen only in towns where an industrial and 
commercial regime tended to prevail over rural economy, but 
where an iron lianH was needed to mobilize the masses and to 
launch them m assault on the privileged classv With his 
usual perspicacity Thucydides selected the mcrease ot wealth 
as the determining cause of tyranny^ Nothmg could be 
1 Cf XXXVI, vol I, p 242-244. ® Thue , 1, 13 
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more true Class conflict might often be aggravated by race 
hatreds, as for example at Miletus, where the Gergithes brought 
ancient bitternesses to the party of the Cheiromacha,^ and m 
particular at Sicyon where the Orthagoridse urged the pre- 
Dorian populace on to vengeance, but nevertheless it is in 
proportion as cities grow prosperous that one infallibly sees 
tyranny propagating itself ^ From the coasts of Asia Minor 
bordering on wealthy Lydia to the banks of the Euripus, the 
Saronic Gulf and the Gulf of Corinth, the list of tyrants coin- 
cides as it were with a map of the great ports If -Egina 
was an exception it was because the merchants in this barren 
island had never to face a landed aristocracy If Athens 
escaped the coup d'Stat attempted by Cylon m 631 and did 
not fall to tyranny until 560, it was because m the interval 
the legislation of Solon had forced a city, until then purely 
agricultural;^ into an entirely new path It may seem para- 
doxical to affect a greater precision than Thucydides and to 
establish a connection between tyranny and the exportation 
of pottery, but the connection is obvious — ceramics, the clue 
to international commerce, shows us Miletus as mistress of 
the markets in the time of Thrasybulus, then Corinth under 
Cypselus and Periander, and finally Athens under the Pisis- 
tratidse 

Just as in former times the first blows were struck at the 
regime of the genos by the cadets or bastards of great families, 
so the tyrants who made themselves the champions of the 
lower classes were generally fugitives from the opposite camp 
They usually succeeded m seizing power through the exercise 
of a high office of state or a mihtary command, and by em- 
ploying at a favourable moment a band of armed partisans, 
Thrasybulus was a prytanis, Cypselus, bastleus, Orthagoras, 
polemarch, the majority of the Sicilian tyrants, strategoi 
Sometimes they relied upon the support of foreign countiies 
Cylon attempted a coup d'Stat with the aid of the Meganans, 
Pisistratus returned from exile with a band of mercenaries 
recruited from all sides, including the men whom Lygdamis 
brought to him, Lygdamis, in his turn, demanded help from 
Pisistratus in order to return as conqueror to Naxos, under 
Persian domination the tyrants of Asia Minor were appointed 

^ Heracl Pont ap Athen , XII, 26, p 524a 

* V. LXXVL 
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by the king of kings, who was their master in all things In 
ail cases the t3Tant established himself on the acropohs 
surrounded by a strong bodyguard, then proceeded to a 
general disarmament, banished the most dangerous of the 
oligarchs and, to control the others, received hostages from 
them 

It was utterly useless after that to change the constitution, 
the more so as it might have been extremely perplexmg to 
translate into legal forms the de facto situation Hence the 
tyrants rarely suspended the political laws and never abolished 
the civil laws they were content to accommodate the adminis- 
tration of them to their own interests and to supplement 
them, if occasion offered, by concessions favourable to the 
lower classes They held the office which best fitted in with 
their plans and took care to reduce their colleagues to servile 
silence Often they disdained for themselves public offices, 
and were content each year to invest their friends and especially 
their relatives, beginning with their sons, with them Tyranny 
thus became a family government, a dynastic regime, and, 
from being an office of life tenure, tended to become hereditary 
Useless for t3rranny to consider appearances and respect 
constituti'^nal forms, to leave the hearing of private suits to 
the ordinary tribunals, to have recourse from tune to time to 
the Assembly and to take its vote, under the surveillance of 
club bearers, on proposals in other respects popular, all these 
devices, even when the master was benevolent and earned 
a place among the seven sages of Greece, did not disguise 
the revolutionary origins nor the despotic character of the 
government 

To humble the aristocracy and uphft the lower classes 
such was the general principle which guided the tyrants 
One knows the advice given by Thrasybulus to Penander, 
“ to cut down all the ears of com which tower above the 
others ” ^ it was an extoUing of executions, sentences of exile, 
confiscations, espionage Recourse might be had to means 
more gentle and more permanent m effect To demolish the 
framework of nobility one needed only to replace the gentile 
tribes by territorial tribes in which all the citizens had an 
equal place Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon, invented the 
notion and furnished an example which was studiously copied 

1 Her , V, 92, 6 
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by his grandson and namesake, the democratic reformer of 
Athens ^ 

It was essential also to diminish the prestige which accrued 
to the nobility from the possession of hereditary priesthoods 
and the celebration of traditional rites of worship The 
tyrants had a religious policy ‘‘ Tliey ought always more- 
over,” says Aristotle, '' to seem particularly attentive to the 
worship of the gods, for from persons of such a character men 
entertain less fears of suffering anything illegal while they 
suppose that he who governs them is religious and reverences 
the gods, and they will be less inclined to raise insinuations 
against such a one as being peculiarly under their protection 
They sought from divine right the legitimacy which human 
right refused them it was their power, even their life, which 
the Cypselidse, the Orthagoridse and the tyrants of Sicily were 
defending when they heaped their offerings in the temples of 
Delphi and Olympia, when they consulted the oracles before 
embarking on any enterprise, when they built temples, im- 
molated hecatombs, instituted feasts and led the processions 
But they made a choice between religions Their devotion 
went first to the pan-Hdlenic and civic deities They care- 
fully avoided, however, giving a national aspect to those * 
which had in the gene^ the tribes and even the cities assumed I 
an aristocratic character On the other hand popular gods 
and rustic heroes received special honours, particularly when 
they were connected with the locality from which the family 
of the tyrant had issued and which thus had a dynastic at 
the same time as a democratic aspect Cleisthenes ignomim- 
ously expelled from Sicyon the Adrastus dear to the Dorian 
nobility, Pisistratus installed Artemis Brauroma on the 
Acropolis and loved to dilate on the legend of the Diacrian 
Theseus In general the great vogue of Dionysus, god of the 
vme and of delight, dates from the time of the tyrants 

But the essential duty of the V demagogues ” was to 
ameliorate the material condition of the lower classes This 
was a constant preoccupation of the tyrants The agrarian 
problem demanded a rapid solution, and for this use was 
doubtless made of the property of the banished Whether that 
were so or not the fact remains that the peasants of Attica 

1 Id , iJbtd , 68 
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who had demanded m vam from Solon a redistribution of 
property, demanded it no longer after the rule of Pisistratus 
In Megara Theagenes had gained power by attacking the 
flocks of the wealthy breeders at the head of a starving mob,\ 
he could not do otherwise than dimmish the right of common 
pasture in order to distribute the lands among his partisans 
Thanks to the tyrants there resulted a great work of reclama- 
tion which gave new extension to vineyards and olive groves 
When once their demands were satisfied the new proprietors 
had to remain attached to the soil, there was no need for 
them to swell the urban plebs, nor even to fall into the habit 
of frequenting the agora ^ To keep them m their own 
domains Pisistratus used to send out itinerant justices, 
Ortyges rendered justice at the gates of Erythrae and allowed 
no inhabitant of the demes to penetrate within, while Periander 
established local councils at the extremities of Cormthian 
territory ^ 

The most complicated problem of all remained to be 
solved how were the labouring classes of the towns to be 
protected and kept in a state of peace In this matter also 
the tyrants were clear-sighted In an industrial centre such 
as Corinth slavery was a heavy burden upon wages, Periander 
prohibited the introduction of new slaves ^ After assuring 
to febour a just remuneration and public respect,® he thought 
himself justified, as did his contemporary Solon, in renewing 
the ancient* prescriptions of the gene against the parasites 
who lived on the common stock without taking their share 
m the common labour he passed a law against idleness ^ 

The tyrants, at least those who are recorded in history, 
did even more, for they were great builders This was one of 
their principles Aristotle gives a fantastic explanation of 
the fact according to him they wished to impoverish their 
subjects in order that they should be engrossed m their daily 
labour and so have no time for conspiracies But this was 

1 Id , tbtd,4, *5, Rhetyl, 2, 7 

2 Poll , VII, 68 , Dion Hal , VII, 9 

3 Arist , Ath Const, 16, 5, Hippias of Eiythrae (FHG, vol IV, 
p 431), Heracl Pont , V, 2 (FHG, vol II, p 213) 

^ Heracl Pont , loc ext , Nicolaus Damascenus, fr 59 (xbid , vol 
III, p 393) , cf Timaeus, fr 48 (ibtd , vol I, p 202) 
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not so, if they desired to keep the workpeople occupied, the 
reason was, on the contrary, that they might grow rich and 
that they might thereby be deprived not of the time, but of 
the desire to rebel They had other reasons too by woiks 
of public utility (aqueducts and breakwaters) they made 
easier the existence of the townsmen and encouiaged maritime 
commerce, by works of adornment they won over the gods 
to their cause and inspired in their people a civic pride which 
made them forget their lost liberty The name of Periander 
wall be associated for ever with the spring of Pirene Nothing 
contributed more to the popularity of Pisistratus than the 
fountain of the Nine Spouts (the Enneaerounos) and the 
temple of the hundred feet (the Hecatompedon) The works 
of Polycrates became proverbial in Greece Heiodotus who 
knew^ them d€ vtsu speaks of them with admiration ^ Thus 
in washing to protect m every way industry, commerce^ and 
navigation the tyrants were thinking of the haiissmanmsatton 
of their capital 

To add to its splendour and to augment then personal 
prestige these sovereigns resolved to ll've no longer in formid- 
able isolation on their acropolis, m the midst of guards 
They led a court life Around them thronged a numerous 
household, they had their doctor, their goldsmith, sometimes 
their favourites To the people they gave magnificent 
festivals which did not consist merely of sacrifices, eating and 
drinking, but whose splendour was enhanced^ by contests 
m verse and theatrical representations Their liberahiy 
attracted from all quaiters architects, sculptois and poets 
Like the princes of the Italian Renaissance the Greek tj rants 
competed with one another m enticing men of genius to tlieir 
courts and m raising monuments which should surpass all 
others m beauty 

These rivalries, however, did not pass be^yond the bounds 
of courtesy As a general rule, with the exception of the 
Sicilian strategoi who had to justify their omnipotence by 
victories over the Siculi and the Carthaginians, the tyiants 
were peace lowers they knew well that war-fever is an irre- 
sistible force and that the smallest defeat would cost them 
their powder and their life They felt between themsehes a 
common bond for had they not to cope with a common 
1 Id , %hid , Her , III, 60 
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danger, the hostility of the aristocracy’ Periander took 
counsel with Thrasybulus and offered his good offices to 
Pittacus, Lygdamis aided Pisistratus, on condition of assist- 
ance in his turn, and, at peace in his island, made himself 
the gaoler of the hostages which his one-time protege, now 
his protector, entrusted to his care To the bond of common 
interest the tyrants added the bond of marriage, they ex- 
tended from town to town the family policy which each 
practised in his own city Procles of Epidaurus gave his 
daughter in marriage to Periander, Theagenes took for son- 
in-law Cylon, while m Sicily alliances of this sort were in- 
numerable If the regime of tyranny could have endured 
who knows but that it might not have broken through the 
narrow autonomy of the cities and led Greece, if not to unity, 
at least to a type of federahsm Already Pisistratus had 
attempted, not without success, to force the primacy of 
Athens on the lonians of the islands, and Polycrates un- 
doubtedly thought himself adequate to represent the Hellenic 
race before the Persian empiie 

But tyranny nowhere endured After it had performed 
the services which the popular classes expected of it, after 
it had powerfully contributed to material prosperity and to 
the development of democracy, it disappeared with an 
astonishing rapidity Not even genius could save it The 
only example of a dynasty which maintained itself in power 
for a century is that of the Orthagoridae at Sicyon Else- 
where the son of the founder managed to retain power, but 
inheritance went no further than that When consulted by 
Cypselus, so it was said, the oracle of Delphi assured him of 
good fortune “ for himself and his children, but not for his 
children’s children ” ^ whether it was prophetic or merely 
prophecy after the event the oracle was of general application 
Why was so powerful a regime so ephemeral ’ The per- 
sonal character of the tyrants, some cruel, some weak, and the 
difficulty of assuring the transmission of a usurped power m a 
family rent by jealousy, these are only contingencies which do 
not explain a universal fact Must one, therefore, join m 
alleging the vices of the regime, such as are depicted by the 
historians of antiquity, and assign as cause an inevitable 
reaction against abominable excesses ’ Some tyrants, indeed, 

1 Her , V, 92, 5 
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found it in accordance with their interests to depress the 
public spirit, to excite distrust among the people, to crush 
out individual initiative, free thought and talent, and to 
admit around them only baseness and mediocrity, espionage 
and flattery It is none the less true that the system directed 
against aristocracy persisted everywhere so long as it had 
the support of the people But that support could only be 
provisional The people regarded tj^ranny only as an expedi- 
ent They used it as a battering ram with which to demolish 
the citadel of the oligarchs, and when their end had been 
achieved they hastily abandoned the weapon which wounded 
their hands There is no free man, ” says Aristotle, who 
would wiUingly endure such a power Men bore with it of 
necessity, or shook it off with joy The tyrant, set up on a 
pinnacle by the mob and ready to work for it, was followed 
by a successor divided from them by his u]f)brmgmg, usually 
more harsh and less capable In proportion as it became 
useless tyranny became oppressive An inherent contra- 
diction doomed it to death as soon as it had infused life into 
democracy 


1 Anst , Pol , VI (IV), 8, 5 



PART II 

THE CITY UNDER DEMOCRACY 


CHAPTER I 

ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 
I 

History of Athenian Democracy 

The political evolution of Greece is clearly defined up to the 
close of the sixth century The city had grown strong by 
freeing the individual from patriarchal forms of servitude, 
the individual had become free through the protection of the 
city But after these results had been achieved in some 
towns political power was seized by great families who suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their hereditary prerogatives, whilst in 
others it passed to the whole body of emancipated individuals 
Over against oligarchic and aristocratic cities arose cities 
where the voice of the people was capable of enforcing the 
sovereignty of the people In which direction was the future 
of Greece to lie ^ 

If it were only a question of material prosperity the answer 
would not be doubtful Sparta had at her command enor- 
mous forces, since she was the head of the Peloponnesian 
League — ^forces so enormous that she was unanimously pro- 
claimed the commander of the Greek army and navy in the 
struggle against the Medes But it was a question of much 
more than military organization Could the Hellenic genius 
have free play within such institutions as those of Sparta ^ 
Would it have been able to bring forth all its fruits if every- 
where, as on the banks of the Eurotas, the sole preoccupation 
of the State had been the moulding, physically and morally, 
of superb hoplites and the maintenance of a constitution 
which would ensure that result ^ No Sparta, turned in upon 
itself, looking back to a past which it aimed at perpetuating, 

IIT 
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was about the year 550 a perfect example of the ideal aristo- 
cratic citYj but in the fifth century it was nothing more than 
an exceptional case which one can ignore when attempting 
to picture the general tiansformation of the city ^ For Greece 
to fulfil her destiny it was essential that she should march 
foiward unfaltermgl}' along the path of hei natural develop- 
ment, that the energies of the individual should be allowed 
to expand tie<Ay for the benefit of the common weal It vas 
essential that among the cities which had entered most leso- 
lutely upon the new paths of democracy, there should be one 
ready to march ahead of the others and capable of diawmg 
the others after it Given that condition it would fulfil a 
glorious mission, it would be the school of democracy This 
was the vocation of Athens 

All her past history had prepared her for the democratic 
work she was to accomplish 

The Athenians prided themseh es on being autochthonous, 
that IS to say on ha\mg neither a dominant race nor a subject 
lace within their midst on having nothing comparable to 
the helots who laboured for the Spartiates This homo- 
geneous and free people became a State by a synoecism which 
made the men of Attica Athenians and Athens the capital of a 
unified people it was m no way analogous to the Boeotian 
Confederation, m which Thebes aspired to hegemony Thus 
fiom the remotest times ethnical and teiritoriai unity has been 
the moral and material condition of political equality ^ In 
this city, as in the others, monarchy declined for the benefit 
of aristocracy ^ The gene, at least, weie equal among them- 
selves theie was nothing compaiable to the Agidse and the 
Eurypontidai who upheld at Sparta the royal prerogative 
Even Within the gene equality prevailed, since their decisions 
had to be unanimous ^ Beneath the nobles the multitude 
composed of husbandmen, shepherds, artisans, fishermen and 
sailois, consideied that each should be rewarded according 
to his labours, and they w^eie accustomed m the thtasot 
and the orgeones to deliberate on matters of common 
interest 

1 For details of Spaitm institutions v XXXV, p 107 ff , XXXVI, 
vol I, p aas ff , and references to Sparta in the index of the present 
%vork 
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There as everywhere the popular classes embarked upon a 
struggle With an oppressive ohgarchy Peasants doomed to 
slavery on account of their debts, merchants indignant because 
even wealth did not permit them to hope for political rights, 
all concerted m a demand foi the publication of the laws 
whose secrets the Eupatridse jealously guarded, they obtamed 
the appointment of thesmothetm deputed for the task ^ But 
the projected work came to nothing Hatred grew more 
bitter, and conflict submerged the country in blood A young 
noble, Cylon, attempted to install himself as tyrant on the 
Acropolis, he only succeeded m rousmg passions to such a 
pitch that his adversaries did not even hesitate at sacrilege m 
order to massacre his partisans ^ 

Then Draco arose One man accomplished in a few 
monjbhs the work which for long years the whole magistracy 
had striven in vam to do He left behind a name sinister 
and feared, because he had armed the State with judicial 
power, he passed for a bloodthirsty legislator, because he 
endeavoured to put an end to bloodshed Civil wars were 
a succession of private wars m which the gene hurled themselves 
against each other with all their strength In order to compel 
the injured party to appeal to the courts Draco laid down the 
conditions for recourse to vengeance or to composition In 
order to break up the family groups he distmgmshed m each 
of them circles of kinsmen of varying degrees of proximity, and 
even, in certam cases, required unanimity to be a condition 
of decisions taken by kinsmen, he appealed to individualism 
in the genos ® 

This was a great step forward, but it was, nevertheless, 
insufficient The landed aristocracy retained all its privileges , 
it extended its territories at the expense of the peasants, it 
ensla%^ed the mass of insolvent debtors and sold them to 
foreign countries or bound them to the soil, leaving them 
only a sixth part of their produce {hektemorm) ^ The situation 
was not without dramatic force Two parties were at grips, 
each pushing its claims to the extreme, the one taking its stand 
upon traditional legality, the other evoking a revolutionary 
equity Was Attica to become a country of great propiietors 
and seifs, like Laconia or Thessaly, or was it, heedless ot 

2 Ibid , p 418. 

4 Ibid , p 411 if , 425 
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established rights, to cancel debts and proceed to a new parti- 
tioning of the land ? 

Once again Athens found the man who could resolve the 
problem which tormented her Solon, rising between the 
adversaries “ like a land-mark,” unmoved by the attacks 
which came from both sides, effected what one might call 
a peaceful revolution With one blow he brought down the 
barriers which divided the Eupatridse from the other classes 
and which sheltered the traditional prerogatives of the gene 
To set free the land he took a general and immediate measure, 
the “ shaking off of burdens ” from the hektemoroi {setsach- 
theia)^ while at the same time he suppressed all remaining 
collective property and liberated the soil by a senes of laws 
on the constitution of the dowry, the right of succession and 
the freedom of bequest To emancipate the individual he 
placed restrictions upon paternal authority, but above all he 
prohibited any form of enslaving, including therein penal 
servitude, for debt, and thus proclaimed the habeas corpus 
of the Athenian citizen He realized clearly that agriculture 
alone could not maintain a large population m a country 
naturally poor, and he therefore attempted to give impetus 
to commerce and industry by attracting craftsmen from 
foreign countries, by protecting the metics^ by effecting 
a monetary reform which opened new paths to the merchant 
service 

Together with this economic and social revolution there 
was a corresponding political reform. In the eyes of the 
State there now existed only free citizens There was no 
distinction of birth, but fortune was to be taken into account 
In accordance with a system which had for some time been 
tending to establish itself the citizens were divided into four 
classes according to the assessment of their property, that is 
to say into timocratic divisions first the pentacostomedimm, 
whose land yielded a harvest of at least five hundred medtmm 
of solid (590 bushels) or five hundred metretat of liquid ( 4,290 
gallons), secondly the knights who had a yield of at least 
three hundred (355 bushels or 2,575 gallons), thirdly the 
zeug%ta% w’'ho had a yield of at least two hundred (235 
bushels or 1,715 gallons), fourthly the thetes who either 
possessed no land or whose crops did not reach the mini- 
mum of two hundred measures The obligations and the 
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rights of these classes were fixed m proportion to their 
assessment The thetes, from the sole fact that they 
were citizens, could sit m the Assembly and m the courts, 
but they owed no mihtaiy service save as rowers and they 
were not eligible for the magistracies The zevgtim might 
serve as hophtes and were eligible for minor offices The 
citizens of the first two classes had to enter the army as horse- 
men and were liable to impositions called liturgies, but they 
had the right to hold the prmcipal offices To the penta- 
cosiomedimm were reserved the heaviest impositions and the 
highest offices, the archonship and the treasury The author 
of this constitution described it well when he said “ I have 
given to the people sufficient power to satisfy it, without 
diminishing or augmentmg its dignity ” The reform of 
Solon, prudent and provisional on the pohtical side, but bold 
and definitive on the social side, marks the advent of demo- 
cracy (594-3) ^ 

Athens, however, did not remam peaceful for long It 
became necessary to allow the artisans and the merchants 
to enter the three first classes the equivalence of the medimnus 
or of the metretes and the drachma was recognized (probably 
in 581), that is to say the eqmvalence of landed revenues and 
movable revenues ^ But this concession was msufficient 
Family organization had disappeared only in theory, and m 
fact the power of the gene still continued to make itself felt 
On the other hand the extreme parties had not disarmed, 
since neither had obtained complete satisfaction, and the 
third party which adhered to the constitution of Solon had 
difficulty in defendmg it There were three factions m 
conflict, each representmg a social class, each recruited from 
a particular part of the country, and each havmg at its head 
a great family the Eupatridse of the plam were led by the 
Philaidse, the merchants and the fishermen of the coast by 
the Alcmseomdae, the small peasants of the mountam by the 
Pisistratidse Pisistratus won the day (560) 

He seized the tyranny which the lower classes had offered 
in vain to Solon He settled for ever the agrarian question 
by dividing out the waste land and the estates confiscated 
from the nobles, and thus formed a vigorous race of small 
holders who took deep root m the soil and played a part m 
1 Ibid , p 426 jSr > Ibid , p 443 
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communal affaurs He encouraged maritime commerce by 
a far-seeing foreign policy which sent merchants to the 
Cyclades, to Thrace whence came gold, and to the Hellespont 
whence came corn At the same time he fostered the ideal 
of this rural and urban democrac}' by festivals which he 
caused to be celebrated in honour of Dionysus, by theatrical 
representations and by the construction of magnificent build- 
ings Finally, since he allowed the constitution to remain in 
force, he supplied the people with its political education in 
the sessions of the Assembly and m the courts ^ 

When tyranny had rendered the services which the people 
expected of it, it disappeared that was its usual fate m Greek 
towns For an instant the oligarchs thought that the fall 
of the Pisistratidse would turn to their advantage, but 
Cleisthenes, the Alcmseomd, disillusioned them 

With an admirable clarity of vision he completed the work 
outlined by Solon and gave its definitive form to the demo- 
cratic constitution of Athens (508-7) He wished to prevent 
the return of tyranny, to destroy the strong organization 
which the nobles had given themselves in the phratries and 
the four Ionian tribes, to prevent social classes from grouping 
themselves by districts After the proscription of the last 
tyrant and his children, the other members of the family 
who remained in Attica went into retirement, for they felt 
that over their heads was suspended the menace of expulsion 
by ostracism The framework of the clan had no longer 
a place in the State Districts were created in which the 
citizens were classified according to their domicile The 
whole country was divided into demes, — small parishes which 
had their own assemblies, magistrates and administration 
Each citizen was enrolled on the register of one of these 
demes, and the deme-name which he bore was proof of his 
status as citizen All the demes, which numbered well 
over a hundred, were grouped into tribes {phylai), which no 
longer, therefore, were family, but topographical groups 
Hence it was impossible for the ancient tribes to recognize 
themselves within the new tribes, but there was the potential 
danger of regional rivalries being perpetuated by the alliance 
of neighbouring tribes To meet this danger Cleisthenes 
conceived an extremely ingenious device He realized the 

1 Ibid, p Ulff 
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expediency of establishing intermediate divisions between 
the demes and the tribes, and so divided each of the three 
parts of the country, the town or the Asty, the coast or the 
Paralia, and the interior or the Mesog^a, into ten sections 
and assigned by lot to each tribe one group m each of the three 
sections In this way each tribe was composed of three 
series of demes, of three tritieis Although topographical 
then, the tribes were not unbroken territories, they were 
not representative of interests which might bring them into 
collision with one another The decimal system of the tribes 
was applied to the whole pohtical and administrative organiza- 
tion of the city The Boule was composed of five hundred 
members, in the proportion of fifty from each tribe, chosen 
from the demes in proportion to their population, and each 
tribe in the Boule in its turn constituted the permanent 
committee for a tenth of the year Since there were only nine ^ 
archons a secretary was added to them, in order that each of 
the ten tribes might be represented m the college of magis- 
trates The aimy consisted of ten regiments called phylm, 
each one commanded by a phylarch In all circumstances the 
people thus appeared in ten groups The decimal system, 
simple, purely logical and by that very fact contrary to all 
traditions, became an integral part of the democratic regime, 
not only at Athens, but often subsequently in Greek cities 
which were freeing themselves from oligarchic rule ^ 

This constitution, this imposing structure in which 
political theory assumed a geometrical form, agreed so well 
with a public spirit moulded by centuries of experimenting, 
that it was never contested by any party The democrats 
were to amend it m certain respects, but they made no 
essential change The oligarchs were to bring about revolu- 
tions, they were to aspire to re-establish in its entirety ‘‘ the 
constitution of their ancestors,” meaning by that the con- 
stitution which had destroyed the ohgaichic regime for ever 
Athens of the fifth century lived according to the civil laws 
of Solon and the political laws of Cleisthenes 

Less than twenty years after the great reform Athenian 
democracy was put to the searching test of the Medic wars 
She came out of it strengthened Patriotic concord and, at 
one moment, emigration en masse^ had mingled classes The 

1 Ibid , p 467 jflr 
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oarsmen of Salamis, of Mycale and of Enrymedon, as much as 
the hoplites of Marathon and of Plataea, were the authors of 
victory The city owed its salvation as much to the thetes 
as to the zeugitm and the great landowners Democratic 
sentiment naturally became intensified The maritime cities 
at once placed Athens at the head of a great confederation, 
and for long it was the fleet which gave her her strength 
The construction of a harbour and a town at the Piraeus, the 
prosperity of industry and commerce, the development of 
moving capital, the abundance of money in short, everything 
which constituted the economic and political splendour of 
Athens, now the capital of the Mediterranean world, had for 
result the diminishing of the real value of the property-census 
and the easy promotion of citizens from one class to another 
There was a continual extension of democracy, and a pro- 
gressive shifting of the centre of gravity towards the mass 
of producers and seamen 

By the year 500 the constitution of Cleisthenes had under- 
gone important modifications the Council of the Five Hundred 
had received its final organization, and the cieation of ten 
elected strategoi had struck a serious blow at the college of 
archons ^ Thus the way was prepared for the radical altera- 
tions in this body of 487-6 it was decided to elect the archons 
by lot, one from each tribe, from five hundred candidates 
nominated by the electors of the demes and selected not 
only from the class of the pentacostomedimm but also from 
that of the knights The composition of the Areopagus, 
recruited from archons retiring from office, was also modified 
without changing the aristocratic character of the old Council 
its importance was diminished Year by year it grew less 
equal to the task which tradition had assigned it, so that it 
was soon to seem an institution of another age This it was 
not only because of the permanency of its members drawn 
from the ranks of the rich and the nobility, but also because 
of the powers which it had inherited Its functions, of an 
order at once judicial and political, were badly defined, but, 
since theyincluded the surveillance of the laws, they might 
on occasion become excessive. Moreover, as a result of the 
services which it had rendered in the most critical moments of 
the Persian invasion it had magnified its authority and set 
^ Arist , Ath Const , 22, 2. » Ibid , 5, cf 26, 2 
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itself up as arbiter of public life ^ The people was to launch 
a fatal attack upon this stronghold of aristocracy 

In 462 the democratic party had for leader Ephialtes It 
was from him that the Areopagus, first purged by judicial 
proceedings, received its death blow It was deprived of the 
‘‘ superadded ” and vague functions which made It the watch 
dog of the constitution and which enabled it to exercise a 
control over the government it lost its jurisdiction over crimes 
which concerned the city, offences committed against public 
order by individuals or officials It retained only functions 
of a religious character, which were, nevertheless, very 
extensive, since they included, together with the supervision 
of the sacred domains, jurisdiction over premeditated 
murder ^ The powers withdrawn from the Areopagus passed 
to, the /Assembly of the people, the Boule and the tribunals 
of the Heliaea This reform was severely criticized by Plu- 
tarch he applies to Ephialtes the saying of Plato concerning 
men “ who give the people imrestramed liberty ’’ He did 
not see that separation of the powers accumulated by the 
Areopagus was necessitated by the progress of political 
institutions m a great city and that, when accomplished by 
democracy, it could not help but be to its advantage 

Ephialtes paid with his life for his devotion to the people 
But he had near him a lieutenant capable of completing his 
work Pericles, the great-nephew of Cleisthenes, combined 
with the intellect of genius and eloquence, an influence, a skill 
in the handling of men which enabled him to serve the people 
while dominating it 

Ephialtes’ reform created a grave danger Up to that 
time the fundamental laws had been assured of strong pro- 
tection, the Areopagus was, with the Boule, one of the anchors 
by which the ship of state was moored ^ If precautions were 
not taken the laws would be deprived of stability and find 
themselves incapable of resisting the variable winds of public 
opinion Pericles was fully aware of this danger and devised 
a means of averting it The criminal action against un- 
constitutional measures, the graphe paranomm, raised law 
above popular caprice and civil strife, by authorizing every 

1 Ibid , 23, 1-2 _ ^ 

2 Ibid , 25, 1-2, PModi , fr 141b (FHG, vol I, p 407), Pint , Pend , 
7, 9, Cim , 10, 15 

3 Pint , SoL, 19, 2 
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citizen to come to its aid as accuser and by making capital 
punishment the guarantee of its supremacy ^ 

It was also necessary, if democracy were not to be an 
empty word, to enable the common people, engaged in earning 
their livelihood, to dedicate their time to the service of the 
republic Five hundred citizens %\ere to sit in the Boulc for 
a whole year The heliasts, whose functions were originally 
confined to hearing appeals against awards made by the 
magistrates, were now to judge in first instance and without 
appeal the increasingly numerous cases in which citizens of 
Athens and the confcdeiate towns were involved they formed 
a body of six thousand members of which half on an average 
were m session every working day There were ten thousand 
officials within the country {evhi^fioi) or outside (virepopiot)^ 
five hundred wardens of arsenals, etc Thus public affairs 
did not merely demand the intermittent presence of all the 
citizens in the Assembly, they required besides the constant 
exertions of more than a third of them But half the citizens, 
twenty thousand m number, did not possess an income of 
two hundred drachmas, without which one ranked as a simple 
thes, and which was barely sufficient for subsistence One 
could not compel them to forgo a year’s income nor even the 
earnings of several days On the other hand if the people 
who possessed nothing wcie excluded from the Council, the 
courts and offices of State theie was nothing to prevent the 
government, whatcvei it might be called, from being in fact 
an oligarchy There again Pericles was ready with an appro- 
priate measure He arranged for the State to make payment 
{tmsthot) to the citizens who renounced the exercise of then 
piofession m order to serve the State Mtsthophona became 
an essential element of democracy But m the fifth ccntuiy 
the fact that compensation was allowed only for permanent 
or exceptional services meant that citizens were not yet paid 
for the ordinary exercise of their civic right, for attendance 
at sessions of the Assembly, payment was only made to 
members of the Council, to the heliasts and to the majority 
of the officials, especially to those elected by lot 

The archons were among this number Since 487-6 
knights had figured with the pentacostomedtmm m the list of 
the five hundred candidates nominated by the demes for 
1 DA^ art “ Paranomdn graphs ’’ Cf pp 134, 178-180 
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election by lot Twenty years later, six years after the reform 
of Ephialtes, a further step was taken The hoplites of Athens 
had ]ust emerged from severe trials m Boeotia, and by way of 
reward the city granted to the class of the zeugttat access to the 
archonship ^ But it was for the most part merely an honorary 
reward, for the reform of Ephialtes had diminished the im- 
portance of the archonship, since the body formed by the 
ex-archons had no longer political functions and the powers 
which the Boule had won had proportionately reduced the 
administrative independence of the magistrates Neverthe- 
less the prestige of the ancient college remained very great 
But as soon as the archonship was furnished with a salary 
and was filled by lot there was no longer any valid reason for 
confining it to the three highest classes In their turn the 
thetes were admitted to it In order that this concession 
might not be worthless it was necessary to suppress the pre- 
liminary election in the demes, which left a clear field foi 
jobbery on the part of the landowners hence there was a 
prehminary drawing of lots to select candidates from the 
ten tribes, before the final process in which the ofiBce-holders 
were selected But what need was there for so long a panel 
of nominees, a complication conducive to intrigue m the 
demes*? It was decided, therefore, that the panel should 
include not more than a hundred names, ten from each tribe 
Thus the classic system of election by lot by the bean ” was 
arrived at “ 

In order to consecrate the rights gamed by the people in 
the fifth century it seemed expedient to protect them against 
encroachments, which were a constant menace, for it must 
not be forgotten that democracy, even extreme demociacy — 
if we judge it from our modern point of view and consider not 
principles, but the people who benefited by it — ^was never m 
Greek cities anything but a kind of aristocracy The citizens 
in Attica were a minority Side by side with them lived at 
least an equal number of slaves and hardly less than half their 
number of metics The metics were bom of families which 
had long since been assimilated by the country, and they 
took advantage of every opportunity, and particularly of the 
facility of mixed marriages, to thrust themselves into the class 

1 Arist ,op eit ^ 26, 2 

2 V DAj art “ Sortitio,” p 1406 / 
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of citizens Too many material advantages were attached 
to the right of citizenship for the people to be willing to allow 
the number of its participants to increase in this manner 
In 451-0 Pericles himself caused a law to be passed according 
to the terms of which no one was an Athenian who had not 
been born of Athenian parents. This law became a permanent 
part of the constitution 


II 

Principiles of Athenian Democracy 

By the middle of the fifth century the democratic system 
of Athens had assumed its definitive form, the form it was to 
maintain until Greek independence was destroyed The value 
of a constitution, however, depends upon the spirit which 
animates it In the age of Pericles Athenian political life 
showed a perfect equilibrium between the rights of the in- 
dividual and the power of the State 

Individual liberty was complete Since the time when 
Solon had forbidden debtors to vouch for their debts with 
their person this principle had been given universal applica- 
tion No citizen could, under any pretext, be reduced to 
servitude, or subjected to any form of slavery, even though 
it might be conditional and temporary Arrest for debt, 
whether on account of indebtedness to the State or to in- 
dividuals, existed no longei The principle of individual 
responsibility developed m a similar vay The interdiction 
decreed by Solon profited a fortiori the family of the debtor 
and, consequently, that of the condemned man It is true 
that at the beginning of the fifth century certain outstanding 
crimes, such as treason, might still entail collective punish- 
ment, but the State progressively abandoned that sinister 
prerogative and, before the end of the century, neither the 
penalty of death nor proscription involved the children of the 
guilty man Thus Attica became the classic home of liberty 
There one saw no slaves among the citizens ^ There even 
foreigners breathed a quickening air it attracted the exiles 
of the whole of Greece, from Herodotus of Halicarnassus to 


1 Mmh , Pers , 241 / , Eunp , Suppl , 404 # , cf CXX¥I, p 129 ff 
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Gorgias of Leontmi, and Democritus of Abdera, who estab- 
lished himself there, said that it was better to be poor under 
democracy than to enjoy the semblance of happiness in the 
court of a king 

The Athenians, proud as they were of being free citizens, 
were perhaps still prouder of being equal citizens Equality 
was for them the condition of liberty, it was, indeed, because 
they were all brothers, born of a common mother, that they 
could be neither the slaves nor the masters of one another 
The only words which serve m their language to distinguish 
the republican regime from all others were isonomza, equality 
before the law,^ and tsegona^ equal right of speech So far 
from titles of nobility existing, even family names were 
ignored, and every Athenian without distinction coupled ^ith 
his ovn name the name of his deme At the most people of 
higR birth might indulge in the luxury of perpetuating the 
name of their father, but they never record that of their 
genoSf and the most illustrious of the Alcmaeomdae went under 
the name of Pericles, son of Xanthippus, of the deme of Cho- 
largus Though it is true, as one sees from this example, 
that great houses still preserved sufficient prestige to furnish 
a leader even to the democratic party, the State did not 
recognize families but only individuals who were all of equal 
worth All had the same rights They could enter the 
Assembly to speak, if they wished, and to vote , for the repre- 
sentative system did not exist and would have seemed an 
oligarchical restriction of zsegoria They could sit m the 
Heliaea as judges when they had qualified in age They could 
present themselves as candidates for the Council and other 
offices, according to the constitutional forms they were by 
turns compelled to obey and permitted to command They 
took part in public festivals, processions, games, theatrical 
representations without discrimination save for the prece- 
dence (proedna) accorded to magistrates It was equality 
which the Athenitos rated above everything in their con- 
stitution Advancement m public life,’’ they said, ‘‘ falls to 
reputation for capacity, class considerations not being allowed 
to interfere with merit, nor again does poverty bar the way, 

1 Her , III, 80, V, 37, Plat , Rep , VIII, p 5035, Ps Plat , Menex , 
p 239a Cf CXXVI, loc cit 

2 Her , V, 78, Dem , C Mid , 124 
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if a man is able to serve the state he is not hindered by the 
obscurity of his condition 

One might think that by maintaining Solon’s system of 
timocratic classes the Athenians involved themselves m con- 
tradiction But this was not so Solon had made rights and 
obligations proportionate to wealth, when rights became 
equal only inequality of obligations remained and these con- 
tinued to be in direct proportion to the property-census The 
thctes served in the navy as oarsmen and, m case of need, in 
the army as light-armed foot-soldiers, they owed nothing to 
the treasury since they did not possess the minimum taxable 
income The zeugitat served as hophtes and paid the extra- 
ordinary war tax, the eisphora The knights served in the 
cavalry and discharged m turn the ordinary “liturgies” 
The pentacosiomedimni also served m the cavalry, but they 
were in addition burdened by the onerous imposition of the 
trierarchy, that is to say the commanding of a ship which they 
had to equip at their own expense 

Liberty and equality, these rights of the citizens, could 
not be exercised without imposing certain obligations on the 
city The State was called upon to use its power in the 
service of the individuals who composed it It was m order 
to guarantee more fully individual liberty that it destroyed, 
one by one, the last traces of collective responsibility It 
was m order to ensure the reign of equality, to enable the 
humblest citizens to take their legitimate share in political 
life, that it granted an indemnity to those who placed their 
services at its disposal But the obligations which it imposed 
were much more far-rc aching Though birth and fortune 
no longer conferred privileges in public life, there were always 
rich and pool and it was necessary that protective measures 
should be taken m order that the pool might avail them- 
selves of their ci\ ic rights Political equality would disappear 
if social inequality were too glaring, liberty without a minimum 
of piopcrtj 01 easy means of access to it would be nothing 
more than an abstract principle It was the duty of the 
State, therefore, since it was possessed of the power, to remedy 
an evil dangerous to the whole community and fatal to 
democracy It had to safeguard the rights and interests of 

1 Thuc , 11, (En^ trans Crawley [Everyman], p 122), cf Ps 
Plat , Iqc at , Eunp , loc at 
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one group without at the same time disregarding and over- 
riding the rights and interests of another group With 
Pericles for leader Athens succeeded m achieving a remark- 
able work of social service and preservation There was no 
redistribution of lands, no cancelling of debts In a country 
where landed property formed only a part of public wealth, 
where movable capital was swelling as a result of commercial 
development and the exploitation of a great empire, measures 
partial but comprehensive would suffice to relieve the most 
urgent needs ^ 

Misthophoria was one There were many others The 
system of cleruchies allowed thousands of thetes to settle 
abroad, all provided with land sufficient to bring m a revenue 
equal to that of the zeugitai In order to supply work for 
artisans who remained in the capital the State turned em 
ployer it required a fleet, arsenals, a corn-market and forti- 
fications to connect the town with the port and, in addition, 
monuments which would make the Acropolis the most beauti- 
ful in the world For those who were unable to work there 
was well organized public assistance War orphans were 
brought up at the expense of the exchequer as children of the 
nation and received, when they attained their majority, the 
full armour of the hoplite Pensions were granted to those 
wounded in war and, later, help was given to disabled work- 
men In normal times the city took measures to assure a 
supply of cheap bread for all ^ Several colleges of magistrates 
and a series of special laws provided for this The stto-- 
phylakes saw that gram was sold at a just price, that millers 
sold flour and bakers bread at a rate proportionate to this, 
and that bread had a standard weight ^ In order to prevent 
forestalling corn merchants were forbidden to purchase more 
than fifty loads ” at a time,^ in order to facilitate provision- 
ing and to obtain regularity in trade every importer was 
ordered to send to Athens two-thirds of the gram brought 
into the Pirseus,^ and no bottomry loan could be made unless 
it was secured on commodities of first necessity, particularly 
corn,^ all shipowners living in Attica were forbidden to trans- 

1 XXXV, p 177 tf , Lxxvn, p 13 jgr 
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port com elsewhere than to the Piraeus ^ Add to these the 
windfalls by which the whole people benefited When a 
foreign prince sent as a gift a vessel filled with gram or when a 
victonous expedition enabled them to carry off the enemy’s 
har\est, there was a share for all citizens who presented them- 
selves Periodically the great saciifices offeied to the gods 
ga\c to each one present a goodlj poition of flesh In years 
of wai, at least from 410-406, theic was a daily allow^ance 
of two obols, the cbobchay to assist the indigent ® 

As well as providing foi the mateiial needs of the multitude 
the Stait also procured for it intellectual and moral pleasures 
The numeious choregiaz which it imposed on the rich were 
devoted to the preparation of l}rical and diamatic contests 
to which thronged a people delighting in the beautiful, and it 
was not one ot the worst means of rendering oneself popular 
to show one’s gencrositj b> presenting a lavish and well trambd 
chorus A time w^as to come when levies on individuals were 
to prove inadequate, when the budgetaij surplus was to 
provide the poor with money to enter the theatre and even to 
feast themselves on holidays 

If the citv lecogmzod in this v\ay that it had obligations 
towards indiv iduals, it was because after all it was nothing more 
than the whole body of citizens The direct government 
of the people neccssanl}^ turned to the advantage of the 
majority But, so long as Pericles w^as alive, the Athenians did 
not confuse the mass of individual interests veith the common 
interest The obligations of the city towards its citizens were 
surpassed by those of the citizens towards the city And 
thus thev weie undertaken rcadilv 

It was not a tacit and v^ague contract which bound the 
Athenian When he attained his majority, before being 
enrolled on the legist er which gave him citizenship he 
solemnl} took the civic oath ^ Eveiyw^here m Greece, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, the law exacted a similar oath ® The young 
Athenians sw ore it m the temple of Agraulos Of the formula 

1 Id , C Phorm , 37, C Lacr , 50, L>c , C Leocr , 27 
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in use m the fifth century we know only a single example, 
that of recognizing no bounds to Attica save beyond the 
corn and barley fields, the vineyards and the oli\e groves 
But we have fuller knowledge of the fourth century which 
must on the whole have conformed to tradition The scene 
was not lacking m grandeur ^ The ephebot received their 
armour m the presence of the Five Hundred and, with hands 
outstretched above the altar, uttered these words 

‘‘ I will not dishonour these sacred arms , I will not abandon my 
comrade in battle , I will fight for my gods and my hearth single handed 
or with my companions I will not leave my country smaller, but I 
will lea\e it greater and stronger than I received it I will obey the 
commands which the magistrates in their wisdom shall give me I 
will submit to the existing laws and to those that the people shall 
unanimously make if anyone shall attempt to o\erthrow these laws 
or disobej/ them, I will not suffer it, but I will fight for them, whether 
single-handed or with my fellows I will resp'^ct the worship of my 
fathers 

Such were the obligations which the citizens had to recog- 
nize before being invested with rights, such were the vows 
which renewed year by y ear before the gods the omnipotence 
of the city 

This omnipotence was wielded by the whole body of citizens 
in a democracy The constitutional theory of Athenian 
democracy was very simple, it can be expressed in a single 
phrase the people is sovereign (/cvpto^) Whether it sat in 
the Assembly or in the courts it was absolute so\ereign m all 
that concerned the city {Kvpcoraro^i rmv ip iroXet ciTravrayv) ^ 
A political pnnciple, however, in all times and places, lends 
itself to various interpretations and gams precise meaning only 
m practice The contemporaries of Herodotus employ ed the 
same formula as did those of Aristotle and Demosthenes, but 
they neither understood it nor applied it in the same fashion 
In the fourth century the principle “ the people has the right 
to do what pleases it ” {i^ov airoo iroLeiv 6 re av 
was pushed to its furthest limits, it was even sovereign over 
the laws {Kvpw fcaX t6)v vopcov) ^ In the fifth century it 
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was king/ but it was not yet tyrant ^ It admitted that there 
were limits to the arbitrary power of the majority Of the 
Athenians of this time, as of the Spartans, one can say both 
of their public and private life They aie free but they have 
not an absolute freedom for above them is a mastei, the 
law 

The graphe paianomon curbed the enthusiasms of the 
Ecclesia, as well as the excesses of the demagogues Even 
after the death of Pericles it remained efficacious One day, 
in tiagic circumstances, the people refused to heed it, but 
they weie not slow to perceive their error In happened in 
406 during the terrible trial of the generals who had returned 
victors from Argmusae In the midst of heated passions, 
one courageous citizen attempted to suspend the proceedings, 
sanctioned by a decree of the Council and the people, ]by 
raising the plea of illegality The crow d protested that it was 
monstious to deprive the people of its power of doing what 
it pleased {helvov €\vai el fiTj idaet top Bf]iiov Trpdrreiv o 
dp 0ovX7)Tai) ^ It was m vain that certain membeis of the 
bench, Sociates among them, protested against putting the 
matter to the \ote, they yielded to threats, Sociates alone 
excepted,^ the lesolution was adopted, the accused \vere 
condemned to death and led out to execution But a little 
later the Athenians repented they arraigned by a decree 
of impeachment {p7obole) those who had deceived the 
people, and the principal culprit was to die of starvation, 
detested of all ^ This exception is excellent proof of the 
power of the rule m the fifth century popular sove- 
reignty was something other than arbitrary power, than 
tyranny Democracy must have for foundation respect for 
the law 

What then did law mean to the Greeks m general, and 
particularly to the Athenians of th& fifth century 

Opposed though the political ideas of democracy and 
oligarchy were, they conceived of law m a practically identical 
fashion When, however, one attempts to define what that 
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idea was in the classical era, one is surprised to find in it a 
singular contradiction Law appears m a two-fold aspect 
it IS a sacred and immutable thing, and it is a human con- 
trivance — ‘‘ laic one might say — and consequently subject 
to change One can, by analysis, distinguish these two 
conceptions,^ and then they seem irreconcilable, actually 
they harmonized tolerably well in daily practice 

On the one hand the ancient therms of the genos was 
introduced into the dike of the city by transforming the most 
venerable themistes into what were called thesmoi Such was 
the word which signified in the oldest days the fundamental 
rules of public law These rules were of an essentially religious 
nature They did not distinguish as yet between the temporal 
and the spiritual Ritual prescriptions as much as legislative 
enactments, they differed m no respect when they treated 
of property, marriage, succession, crimes and delinquencies, 
political relationships, and when they determined sacrificial 
rites, honours due to the dead, foirms of prayers or oaths 
What was their origin No one knew, or at least no one 
knew its date, but they did not doubt that they had been 
established {0€cr/to9=:Tt0r?/^t) for eternity by the gods The 
gods worshipped in the families and the city, but above all the 
great deity of the city, had m the dim past revealed them to 
men, and the most venerable of them, those which sprang 
from the soil at the same moment as the first ear of corn, had 
for author Demeter Thesmophoros They were repeated from 
generation to generation by oral tradition, bequeathed from 
father to son m the gene^ communicated by the gene to the 
priests or the magistrates of the city, and transmitted in the 
city itself from age to age by the archivists, the mnemoneSy 
the hierotnnemones, the aisymnetai They were very brief texts, 
rh 3 rthmical that they might be remembered the more easily, 
and were chanted m monotone ^ Of preamble they had no 
need for they were commands from above, they offered no 
reasons, since they were imposed by virtue of a transcendental 
authority When time had obscured them or when they were 
inadequate, recourse was had to exegetai, whose function was 
sacerdotal, to interpret them At the most it might be 
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necessary ultimately to codify them, a work entrusted to the 
thesmothetai But their sacred character prohibited any 
alteration of them This was to remain an absolute principle 
even when the laws were emancipated from divine tutelage, 
and new ones were made, the ancient ones remained un- 
abrogated Hence it happened that litigants adduced in 
their suits irreconcilable texts These old beliefs in the 
supernatural power of the thesmoi lemained particularly 
attached to the penalties of criminal law There were formulas 
laden with imprecations, the apal The penalties which they 
fulminated, especially that of outlawry, atimia, had such 
potency that they fell of themselves on whomsoever had 
provoked them there was no need even for judgment to be 
delivered in order to fall within the oibit of their witchery ^ 
On the other hand there existed a law which owed nothing 
to revelation, the nomos Here everything was man made 
Its essential characteiistic was that it was written It was 
not the private property of a few piivileged persons who had 
inherited it from the gods, it was stripped of all mystery, it 
was known to all, it belonged to all The law bore the name 
of its author everyone knew that it was Solon’s law, or Cleis- 
thenes’, or simply the law of some common citizen And it 
could not have been incorporated m the body of legislation 
unless the people had voted for it, it could not have received 
the assent of the majority had it not been conceived in the 
common interest It had, therefore, to allot to each his share 
of rights and obligations The nomos was the organization 
of distributive justice {ne^nesis)^ and it was for that reason that 
Aristotle declared that there was no order outside the law 
(/) 7ap " The norms was the mean, the common 

measure which procured the greatest sum of equity, the 
impartial rule which restrained individual or collective 
passions, the master who opposed excesses of liberty ^ The 
sovereign law^ was that which secured the reign of reason, 
nous^ logos ^ Thus, even when idealized, the laws could only 
take from man the best that was m him But, in actual fact, 
they were good or bad according to the constitution, according 
to the city,^ and they inevitably remained incomplete, always 
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imperfect m some respect ^ They had no absolute value 
When Solon was asked whether he thought that he had given 
the most perfect laws to the Athenians he is said to have 
replied ‘‘ No, but those which best suited them Since 
they were not infallible, human laws were not eternal, they 
endured only so long as they were accepted by the conscience 
of the people if customary law was silently transformed by 
the insensible evolution of civilization, written law lent itself 
to change each time that the need was manifested Law was, 
after all, a relative and conventional thing it was not amiss 
that the word nomos was also used to signify a musical mode 
and all money m circulation 

When the Greeks spoke of laws they did not, as we do 
to-day, place constitutional laws m a class apart There was 
not^ a single, city which had its constitution drawn up m 
writing, its place was taken by a body of customs and regula- 
tions inserted m various laws, through which was manifested 
“ the soul of the city It is true that Aristotle is constantly 
speaking of constitutions, but one must understand by that 
the government of a city, which resulted from the organiza- 
tion of the magistracies in general and of the sovereign magis- 
tracy in particular, the partitioning of powers, the attribution 
of sovereignty, the determination of the goal which the 
political community set before itself ^ That suffices, however, 
to enable one to discriminate, after the example of the philo- 
sopher, between the constitution and the laws properly so 
called, at the same time admitting, as he did, that the one is 
the reflection of the fundamental character of the other 

But the laws, however, did not with the Greeks form a 
systematic whole, a code in the modern sense They had 
been fashioned from day to day, at least since the epoch 
when the first legislator, a Zaleucus, a Charondas, a Draco 
or a Pittacus, had been commissioned to formulate existing 
customs or new ordinances But it was imperative that 
these texts should be classified in some way This necessary 
classification was always made, even by great legislators, not 
in accordance with a logical conception but with a view to 
practical utility The aim was to furnish each magistracy 
with the documents which it required If there is anything 

1 Id , ^b^d , 11, 8 2 isoer , Areop , 14, cf 78 

3 Anst , loc ctt , 4, 1 , VI (IV), 1, 5 
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which remotely, very remotely, resembles our codes, it is the 
kind of guide or list of instructions with which the officials 
of the State were provided Aristotle expresses it with all 
the lucidity one can wish for “ The laws are something 
different from what regulates and expresses the form of the 
constitution, it is their office to direct the conduct of the 
magistrate in the execution of his office and the punishment 
of offenders Examples are not lacking The Athenians, 
named, indeed, a certain number of isolated laws according 
to their content law concerning trierarchy {TpLr}papxi/co<; 

law of etsangeha {elaajyeXrifco^ vofio^)^ laws con- 
cerning mines (fMeraWiKo^ v 6 fjL 0 <^),^ fiscal laws {T€\a)vtKol 
vopLoi),^ commercial laws [iuLTropiKol vo/noi) ® But as a 
general rule, y^hen the laws were classified they bore by way 
of official label the name of the magistrates or the courts 
whose duty it was to apply them In the annual session when 
the people were consulted as to whether the laws m force 
should be maintained or amended, they voted m succession 
on the laws pertaining to the Council {^ovXevrtKol v ), on the 
laws common to the different magistracies {fcoivol v ), on the 
laws which affected the nine archons, and finally on those 
which dealt with the other magistracies ® There was a law 
of the Areopagus,^ a law concerning the public arbitrators or 
diaitetat,^^ a law concerning the king,^^ a law of the treasurers 
there was a law concerning the archonship, which contained 
provisions as disparate as the functions of this magistracy 
The same practice was followed elsewhere, from Corcjia^"^ 
which had a law of the agonotheies, to Magnesia which had a 
law of the polemarch,^^ and Miletus which had a law of the 
agoranomot and the pmdonomoi It was the same m the 
kingdom of Pergamum, where a law concerning the astynomoi 
has been discovered, which must have been inspired by the 

1 Id , ibtd , VI (IV), 1, 5 (Eng trans Ellis, p 108) 
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ordinances concerning the aediles of the Roman empire,^ 
and in the Egypt of the Antonines, where we have learnt from 
a papyrus of the existence of the gnomon of the tdeologos ^ 

It was, however, to these laws of diverse origin, to these 
prescriptions scattered among purely practical regulations, 
that the Greeks applied the idea of moral grandeur, of super- 
human dignity which the themzstes of past centuries had 
bequeathed to them They regulated the whole life of the 
community and of individuals, they were the moral nexus, 
the vital principle of a people The result was that this 
confused assemblage inspired a religious respect Heraclitus, 
the first physician of Ionia to employ his dialectic to the study 
of moral questions, attributes to law a di\me origin before 
making this declaration of more than Ionian civic patriotism 
Thp people ought to fight for the law as for the walls of its 
city All that the Greeks ever thought of the law, from the 
most ancient beliefs to the most recent conceptions, even to 
the distinction between nature and the laws established by 
the sophists and here turned against them, finds itself em- 
bodied, not without contradiction, but with lofty grandeur, 
in a passage which may be attributed to Demosthenes 

“ The whole life of men, whether they inhabit a great city or a 
small, is ordered by nature and the laws Whilst nature is lawless 
and varies with individuals, the laws are a common possession, controlled, 
identical for all They desire the just, the beautiful, the useful 

It IS that which they seek , once discovered, it is that which is erected 
into a principle equal for all and unvarying, it is that which is called 
law To it all owe obedience, for this reason among others, that all 
Hw IS an invention md gift of the gods, at the same time as it is an 
ordinance of wise men the common covenant of the city according to 
which all in the city ought to mould their life 

But the noblest idea which a Greek expressed of human 
laws, quasi-divme as they were considered, is to be found ex- 
pounded by Socrates in the famous prosopopoeia of the C^ito 
Though deprived of the sublime beauty which a dramatic 
foim would give it, the fragment still remains of very great 
interest, since it shows us of what kind of respect a great 
mind believed the laws to be worthy, even though he thought 
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them bad laws He who violates the law destroys the city 
as far as it is in his power to do so The State cannot subsist 
when its decrees are rendered nugatory, when individuals 
are able to destroy their purpose One must accept them, 
e\en though they are unjust For it is by virtue of an in- 
violable contract that the citizen owes obedience to the laws 
He IS beholden to the laws and to the State for his birth and 
his education Brought into the world, nourished, reared 
b> the laws, he is their slave, he has not the same nghts over 
them as they have over him As to his parents and his 
master, so to the laws and his country, he must not return 
injury for injury, nor blow for blow Country is more than 
a mother for her sake all things must be endured It is one’s 
duty to execute her orders, unless by legitimate means she 
may be induced to alter her decision Each one is free, ^af ter 
he has been invested with civic rights, to renounce them and 
leave the country with all his possessions , but he who remains 
enters wittingly upon a contract to obey the laws ^ 

To sum up, Athenian democracy of the fifth century 
appears as the exercise of sovereignty by free and equal 
citizens under the segis of the law The law, which protects 
the citizens one against the other, defends also the rights of 
the individual against the power of the State and the interests 
of the State against the excesses of individualism Befoie 
the last years of the fifth century there is no sign that liberty 
has degenerated into anarchy or licence, nor is the principle 
of equality carried so far as to entail the denial of the exist- 
ence of mental inequalities We are m a city where Anaxa- 
goras, the friend of Pericles, develops the idea that the mind 
(the 10V9) “ infinite and self-ruled began to revolve first 
from a small beginning, but the revolution now extends over 
a larger space, and will extend over a larger still This 
theory acquired a political meaning m order that Greece 
might govern the barbarians, as she ought to do, one city in 
Greece must be at the head of all the others and in that city 
one man must be at the head of the people To fulfil its 
destiny Athenian democracy submitted to the moral dictator- 
ship of genius 

i Plat , Cnt , p 50a 51a 
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IDEAS ON DEMOCRACY 

The Athenians were perfectly aware that the establishment 
of a democracy in a town as populous as theirs was a striking 
innovation They w^ere proud of their constitution Of 
the three systems of government which the Greeks distin- 
guished one only appeared commensurate with human 
dignity the one which opposed the principle of equality to 
the oligarchic principle and maintained against tyranny the 
right to liberty Liberty and equality, this was properly the 
motto of the Athenians , to it they added fraternity under the 
name of philanthropy It was not without a feeling of pride 
that they compared their city with all the others, especially 
with that Sparta towards which all the adversaries of the 
ideas which they cherished turned with longing Doubtless 
the statesmen and poets of Athens indulged in exaggerated 
praises when they spoke of their constitution, but even these 
high-flown sentiments have a historic value, for such out- 
pourings reveal to us the soul of a people, it is enthusiasms 
which reveal an ideal 

No one has expounded the ideal of Athens with more 
tnagmficent and powerful eloquence than Thucydides The 
historian carefully avoids the insincerity of speaking m his 
own name, since he had no particular affection for the policy of 
his own , country It is to the friend of Anaxagoras, to the 
animating spirit of Athenian democracy, to the Olympian ” 
who for thirty years dominated with all the greatness of his 
soul the petty doings of the agora, to Pericles, that he attri- 
butes the splendid commentary whose every word is like a 
medal of pure gold to the image of Athena Polias 

When called upon to deliver the funeral oration (the 
epitaphios) for the warriors who had died for their country, 
the orator declared that, without delaying to eulogize those 
who in the past or the present had contributed to the greatness 
of Athens, he would examine the institutions and the national 
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habits which were the essential cause of its strength and 
prosperity ^ 

“ Our constitution does not,” he first of all asserts, “ copy 
the law of neighbouring states, we are rather a pattern to 
others than imitators ourselves Its administration favours 
the many instead of the few, this is why it is called a demo- 
cracy ” Equality is its fundamental principle In private 
life the law makes no distinctions between citizens In 
public hfe consideration is accorded neither to birth nor to 
wealth but solely to ment, and not social distmctions but 
capacity and talent prepare the way for advancement 
Equality thus understood, equality which gives free play to 
individual merit, in no way prejudices liberty Each is free 
to act as he will, without fear of jealous curiosity or injurious 
looks But the hberty of individuals is limited by the laws 
of the State, the obligations of civic disciplme Public order 
demands submission to the established authorities, obedience 
to the laws, especially to the laws of brotherhood which 
ensure the protection of the weak and to the unwritten laws 
which emanate from the universal conscience 

Such a constitution sheds upon all innumerable benefits 
At Athens life holds more delights than anywhere else fre- 
quent festivals there refresh the spirit, and overseas trade 
brings there m abundance the fruits of the whole world But 
this does not preclude apprenticeship in war Everything 
however is done in broad daylight, without mystery and 
without constraint There is no law which closes the city 
to foreigners, no painful discipline which would make man- 
liness a product of education The natural courage of the 
Athenians is sufficient to enable them in hours of danger to 
show themselves equal to the enemy whose existence is one 
long labour And they have other titles to glory They 
cultivate the beautiful without extravagance and knowledge 
without effeminacy For them wealth is not a thing to boast 
about but an instrument to employ, and poverty is only a 
disgrace if no attempt is made to struggle against it How 
could such men be incapable of fostering their own interests 
and at the same time those of the city ’ At Athens the 
craftsmen are judges of politics, and he who takes no part in 
public affairs is regarded as useless The citizens, assembled 
1 Thuc , 11 , 36-41 
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m one body, can judge wisely of decisions to be taken, for 
they do not think that words are a stumbling block in the 
way of action, but on the contrary they wish enlightenment 
to shine forth from discussion Whilst usually boldness is the 
fruit of ignorance and reflection a cause of hesitation, Athens 
proceeds from dehberation to daring A last trait which 
distinguishes her from other nations is her generosity She 
confers benefits without calculation, without ulterior motives, 
and it IS by her persistence in rendering services that she 
forestalls the weakening of gratitude ‘‘ In short,’’ Pericles 
concludes, ‘‘ I say that as a city we are the school of Hellas ” 
(t% ‘’'EWaSo? 7raih€V(ri,v) 

These ideas are too finely conceived and too consistent to 
give a faithful and complete picture of reality, but they only 
throw a flattering light upon it without distorting it The 
most striking point in these passages of Thucydides is not the 
reflections upon democratic equality , they are customary and 
recall the commonplaces on tsonomia which already Herodotus 
and Euripides had delighted in ^ What merits attention is 
the exposition of the relations between the State and the 
individual In it there are maxims which one might say had 
inspired the Declaration of the Rights of Man Political 
liberty is only the consequence of the liberty which all citizens 
enjoy in their private life What then of that oppression to 
which, according to a widespread prejudice, the omnipotence 
of the city subjected them They were accustomed to order 
their own lives freely, and they could, if they wished, take 
part as a matter of course in discussions of affairs of common 
concern Thus Euripides understood it when he makes 
Theseus, the hero of democracy, say “ Liberty is epitomized 
in these words ‘ Let each man who would give good advice 
to the city come forward and speak ’ Each one can according 
to his will either bring himself into prominence by speech or 
keep silence Is there a finer equality than this for citizens 
In short, by all these principles, Athenian democracy of the 
fifth century tended to maintain a just balance between the 
legal power of the State and the natural right of the individual 

But to this brilliant picture is opposed one of appalling 
blackness Even the authors who are ready with their 

1 Her , III, 80 , Eunp , Suppl , 406 ff , 429 jgT, 
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praises offer also searching criticism In Herodotus, when 
Otanes has spoken m favour of democracy, Megabyzus makes 
answer m bitter terms ‘‘The mob has no common sense, 
there is nothing more unintelligent more unbalanced 
The tyrant at least knows what he is doing, but the people 
does not know And how should it, when it has neither know- 
ledge nor natural perception of the good and the beautiful 
It rushes headlong into undertakings and presses forward in 
them Without reflection, like a winter torrent In the 
tragedy of Euripides, the stranger to whom Theseus replies 
withers with scorn “the orators who excite the multitude 
and impel it m every direction for their own interests, full of 
charm to-day and making its delight, to-morrow noxious, and 
dissimulating their faults by means of calumnies that they 
may escape punishment ’ Even when free from demagogy 
democracy appeared to him unjustifiable, for “ how can "the 
people, incapable of right reasoning, direct the city into the 
right path'^'”^ As for Thucydides he gives as counterpart 
to the portrait of Pericles that of Cleon and puts these words 
in the mouth of Alcibiades “ As for democracy the men of 
sense among us knew what it was , but there is nothing 
new to be said of an obvious absurdity 

It was not, however, historians and poets resolved to 
investigate the arguments for and against who inflicted the 
most telling blows on Athenian democracy, but a politician, an 
avow^ed antagonist, the anonymous author of the Republic 
of the Athemam which was for long included m the works of 
Xenophon This pamphlet, written probably in 424, is the 
work of a haughty aristocrat, of a doctrinaire speaking with 
cool calculation in a hetaireia He pursues his argument with 
imperturbable logic, sufficiently calm to make a penetrating 
analysis of the constitution he abhors without allovmg his 
judgment to be warped by hate, but at the same time so full 
of hatred and so fanatical that he does not censure the demo- 
crats, enemies not to be reasoned with, but seeks only to 
dispel the illusions of the moderate oligarchs What folly 
to imagine that democracy is capable of improvement ^ It 
IS detestable because it is true to its own nature, because it 
conforms to its own principle, because it cannot be otherwise 

1 Her , HI, 81 2 Eurip , he ext , 412 
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Democratic equality, the tyranny of numbers, has for in- 
evitable consequence the impotence of the good and the 
domination of the bad No reform can present the mob from 
being Ignorant, undisciplined, dishonest, ‘‘ because poverty 
impels men to base acts from the lack of education and know- 
ledge which want of money entails/’^ Democratic govern- 
ment causes the worst elements in the city to prevail such is 
the fundamental and inevitable fact 

‘‘ The objection may be raised that it was a mistake to allow the 
uni\ersal right of speech and a seat m council These should have 
been reserved for the cleverest, the flower of the community But 
here again it will be found that they are acting with wise deliberation 
m granting to even the baser sort the right of speech, for supposing only 
the better people might speak, or sit m council, blessings would fall to 
the lot of those like themselves, but to the commonalty the reverse of 
blessings Whereas now, anyone who likes, any base fellow, may get 
up and disco\er something to the advantage of himself and his equals 
It may be retorted \nd what sort of advantage either for himself or 
for the people can such a fellow be expected to hit upon ***’ The answer 
to which IS, that in their judgment the ignorance and baseness of this 
fellow, together with his goodwall, are worth a great deal more to them 
than your supeiior person’s virtue and wisdom, coupled with animosity 
What it comes to, therefore, is that a state founded upon such institu- 
tiofis will not be the best state but, given a democracy, these are the 
right means to secure its preservation The people, it must be borne 
in mmd, does not demand that the city should be well governed and 
itself a slave It desires to be free and to be master As to bad legisla- 
tion It does not concern itself about that ” 2 

The tirade is cynical When the pamphleteer maintains 
that the multitude does not do ill from impulse or error, but 
from inevitable obedience to the law of the regime and simply 
because evil is its good, he does not seek to raise a smile by 
his cutting irony, he hopes to convince by an acute observa- 
tion He believes himself to be impartial And impartial 
he is, indeed, whenever there is no fear of truth’s being pre- 
judicial to his argument Although he condemns the en- 
croachments of Athenian justice, he recognizes that the great 
number of judges attached to each court is an obstacle to 
intrigues and venality, he admits that with any other system 
sentences would be less equitable He regrets nevertheless — 
and what greater praise could there be than such a regret — 
that Athenian democracy commits so few injustices and so 
does not add to the number of malcontents ^ 

1 Ps Xen , Rep of the Athen , 1, 5 
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A theory systematic to this degree was by its essential 
characteristics admirably suited for the philosophers who 
recognized no legitimate supremacy save that of intelli- 

gcnce 

The rationalism of Socrates found ample matter for 
criticism m the democracy of his day He had not an atom 
of respect for an assembly “ composed of fullers, cobblers, 
masons, metal-workers, labourers, pedlars, hawkers, dealers 
111 old goods Not that he despised manual labour, he the 
son of an artisan, who loved nothing so much as to chat v ith 
the people in the workshops and the market-place, but he 
was convinced that merit and virtue lay only in knowledge 
and feared to see the city governed by ignorance The 
election of magistrates by lot seemed to him purely and 
simply an aberration ^ 

One can readily understand, therefore, why Socrates was 
accused by such a man as Anytos of despising the established 
laws But he denied that he had ever contemplated the 
o\ erthrowing of national institutions by force And in h ct 
whatever he may have thought of it he showed a certain 
weakness for Athenian democracy, he confessed with dis- 
arming frankness that he was in no way tempted to Iea\e his 
country in order to bring his practice into accordance wuth his 
precepts Though unceasingly he eulogized the constitutions 
of Lacedaemon and Crete he showed not the slightest desire 
to see them at close quarters Consistent with himsdt, he 
recognized that to continue to form part of a community which 
one IS fiee to leave is to take a tacit oath to respect its laws, 
and yet ‘‘ how could a city be pleasing to one who did not 
love its laws'?”^ Nor did he aspire to play the part of an 
exile in his own country Not only did he admire m Pericles 
the ideal of the orator,^ but he wished each citizen to con- 
tribute his share towards maintaining the high reputation 
of Athens abroad ^ He believed it his duty to take part in 
political life he was nominated as houleutes and ga\c, as 
prytams, a fine example of civic courage m opposing the 
majesty of the law’-s as against an assembly delirious wnih 
passion ® The true Socrates appears indeed to have been the 
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one whom Xenophon portrays m the Memorabilia ^ to Char- 
mides, a man well versed in public affairs, he denies the right 
of abstaining from serving his country, he censures the 
cowardice of the citizen who is only too willing to offer advice 
on occasion to the magistrates and has a fine flow of talk in 
aristocratic clubs, but '^\ho is terror-stricken when he stands 
before the people Not he but a disciple inaccurately record- 
ing his ideas declared that the case of Athens was hopeless, 
that any attempt to intervene would merely doom to death 
whoever should attempt it, that the place for a man resolved 
to combat injustice without uselessly, sacrificing himself was 
in private life, not m public life ^ 

Plato indeed condemns democracy m general without 
qualification ^ He takes a stand diametrically opposed to 
the theory formulated by the Pericles of Thucydides Liberty 
a boon ^ Rather it is the cause of all ev il The Athenian 
constitution a model ^ It is rather the governments of 
Sparta and Crete which more nearly approach the ideal to be 
pursued As in men’s hearts so in the city must order be 
made to rule, individual diversities must be suppressed, the 
personal must be renounced, all men must think alike on all 
things Only thus will the day arrive when a caste of philo- 
sophers, upheld by the warriors and freed from all egoism by 
community of goods, of women and of children, will dominate 
the ignorant throng of workers Democracy is the exact 
opposite of that ideal It is the rule of individualism, m which 
each man does as he pleases It is, therefore, the prey to 
a disconcerting diversity, to a perpetual instability The 
liberty which it institutes and which makes life appear so 
good and glorious is nothing other than the negation of order, 
a chaos m which even the glimmerings of talent and genius 
are only phantasmagoria and impotence The equality upon 
which it prides itself, the placing of unequal men upon an 
equal footing, is a flagrant inequality By allowing to all 
desires the same legitimacy, to all aspirations the same rights, 
it creates lawlessness and immorality, makes moderation 
seem weakness and scrupulousness childishness When a 
city IS m that position its constitution is nothing but a many- 
coloured cloak It IS even inaccurate to speak of a constitu- 
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tion, for it IS eternally changing at the bidding of passions, 
and there are as man}^ as are demanded in the market-place 
In brief, democracy inevitably passes into ochlocracy^ and the 
domination of that monstrous beast the multitude (Spefi/xa 
pbija fcal l(7')(vp6v) IS nothing less than a re-awakening of 
Titanic nature [iraXaia ^i^avriK^ j>vcn^) ^ 

By a penetrating analysis Aristotle reaches a conclusion 
almost as severe ^ He starts with the fact that the three 
pure forms of government, monarchy, aristocracy and repub- 
licanism or pohteia, are equally susceptible to corruption 
Whilst monarchy degenerates into tyranny, and aristocracy 
into oligarchy, republicanism degenerates into demagogy ^ 
Let us follow this process 

And first how can democracy be identified It is a 
common error to base it exclusively on the sovereign right of 
the majority, but m oligarchy also the majority is sovereign 
Democracy exists where sovereignty belongs to all free men 
vithout distinction of fortune Consequently there is no 
demociacy when a minority of free men dominates a majority 
of men deprived of freedom , nor does it exist when sovereignty 
belongs to the rich, even though they be in a majority In 
short ‘‘ democracy is a state where the freemen and the poor, 
being the majority, are invested with the power of the state 

Democracy thus defined presents a multiplicity of forms 
There are many reasons for this, the most obvious being the 
great variety of human elements of which the city is composed 
All combinations of classes meet m democracies husbandmen, 
artisans, merchants, sailors, workmen — all are citizens ^ On 
the other hand, though the democratic principle demands that 
supreme power shall belong to the people, there are various 
ways of organizing the attendance of the citizens at the 
Assembly Similarly, though sovereignty implies the right of 
deciding on questions of war and peace, on the making and 
the breaking off of alliances, on legislation, on supreme 
justice, and the rendering of accounts, there are many ways 
of distributing these functions between the people and its 
delegates, the magistrates® As m natural history so here 
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the typical organs of each variety must be determined in order 
that the different types may be classified 

The first type of democracy, the oldest and the best, is 
characterized by equality founded on law rich and poor 
possess the same degree ot sovereignty It is democracy 
par excellence because it gives to all an equal share m the 
power of the city It is found in agricultural and pastoral 
countries where fortunes are small and where everyone has 
to work for his living There, lack of leisure prevents the 
citizens from gathering m the Assembly save on absolutely 
necessary occasions, to elect the magistrates or simply to 
select the electors, and to hear the accounts, for the rest the 
business of government is left to those few citizens who are 
sufficiently wealthy to be able to engage in politics ^ Aris- 
totle sees in this form of government an excellent type of the 
constitution which he preferred above all ethers, a constitu- 
tion which favoured the middle class 

Two other kinds of democracy recognize the sovereignty 
of law, but differ in the qualifications for eligibility to offices 
of state and in the r61e which the Assembly plays The 
second type, which is fairly common, makes access to offices 
dependent upon a small property qualification, or else par- 
ticipation in the Assembly is governed by severe conditions 
Since this system permits wise choices to be made without 
awakening jealousies it usually leaves great latitude to the 
magistrates, so much so that the people is satisfied with 
electing them and demanding a rendering of accounts Aris- 
totle approves also of this combination since it gives power 
to a select few and, by making them responsible to another 
class, compels them to govern with equity ^ In the third 
type all citizens without distinction have access to the magis- 
tracies , but the composition and the powers of the Assembly 
vary considerably In one place the citizens may sit in the 
Assembly m alternating sections, in another they may enter 
by turn m sections into the colleges of magistrates, colleges 
which meet m limited assembly to deliberate on current 
affairs, and in that case they are only summoned to the 
plenary assembly to sanction the laws, to determine con- 
stitutional questions and to hear the reports of magistrates 

2 Id , ihtd , 4, 3, 5, 4, VII (VI), 2, 3 4 
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Elsei^here they may assemble for elections, legislation, the 
rendering of accounts, peace and war, other matters being 
reserved to the appropriate magistrates ^ 

Finally— last m order of merit as in chronology— comes 
the democracy in which the multitude no longer recognizes 
the sovereignty of law, but appropriates it entirely to itself 
and exercises it by means of decrees ^ Such a government 
can exist only m large towns, for it gives predominance to a 
class which is of no weight in pastoral and agricultural States, 
the class of manual workers and merchants This mass, 
whose existence is degraded, whose labour has nothing in 
common with virtue, swarms unceasingly in the markets and 
the streets, it is ever ready to rush to the Assembly, whereas 
the peasants scattered m the countryside have not the same 
need to meet together ^ It is the rule of a monarch with a 
thousand heads, who refuses to submit to the law and erects 
himself into a despot This democracy is, therefore, of its 
kind what tyranny is to monarchy In place of giving pre- 
cedence to the best citizens it oppresses them and honours 
flatteiers A brood, which never appears where law is 
sovereign, inevitably arises where it is not, namely the 
demagogues They have two methods of action on the one 
hand they concoct corrupt decrees which place everything 
m the hands of the people, for they can only aggrandize 
themselves by extending the sovereignty of the people whose 
masters they are , on the other hand they work against the 
magistrates by bringing in accusations against them before 
the people’s courts ^ The most extreme form of democracy is 
that m which the people is consulted directly on all matters 
and in which no magistrate can make any decision without 
reference to the Assembly ^ 

When democracy has reached the point when it rules by 
decrees, there is no longer a pohteta, no longer a genuine con- 
stitutional regime For an essential condition of such a 
regime is that the law should be supreme, that it should lay 
dowm rules of a geneial order, while the magistrates determine 
particular matters according to the principles it has estab- 

1 Id , Ibid , VI (IV), 11, 3-4 2 Id , ibid , 4, 3 4, 5, 3-4 

3 Id , \n (\I), 2, 7 
^ Id , Ibid., VI (IV), 4, 3 6, 5, 4-5 
^ Id , ibid , 11, 5 
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lished Fundamentally the State where everything is ordered 
by means of decrees is not a true democracy ^ 

Aristotle, however, offers one consolation to the cities 
which he criticizes with such severity As the worst con- 
stitution IS a corruption of the best, democracy which, in its 
ideal form, is not the equal of aristocracy nor still less that 
of monarchy, holds nevertheless the highest place among 
the ranks of degraded forms of government it is the most 
endurable of the corrupt regimes Thus one might say that 
it is the worst form of good government, the best form of bad 
government ^ 

It would be childish to show surprise at the varied opinions 
which were current concerning Athenian democracy In an 
epoch when democratic and oligarchical cities existed side by 
side every party m power found itself faced with a violent 
opposition, inspired by principles the exact contrary of its 
own Thucydides shows us the ideal for which the Athenians 
engaged m the Peloponnesian war, the Pseudo-Xenophon 
expounds the ideas which obsessed the people of the hetaireim 
before bringing about the revolution of the Four Hundred 
Moreovei both were of an age m which individualism, emanci- 
pated by the power of the State, dared attempt nothing 
against it, and when civil strife had a political rather than an 
economic or social complexion But there were to appear 
generations of Athenians who would hear nothing of oligarchy, 
who were to force the democratic principle to its extreme limits 
and who were dominated by selfish and purely material 
interests, one can understand what philosophers then would 
think of democracy In retirement from public life they saw 
only its blackest sides, and they were the more ready to 
exaggerate the evil since political philosophy was bound by 
all its traditions to the banquets of the aristocratic hetaifeim 

We can descry, though far aw’^ay, the city which Plato 
and Aristotle saw But first we will turn our attention to 
the one which Pericles surveyed with justifiable pride 

1 Id , , 4, T a Id , tbtd , 2, 2 3 



CHAPTER III 

THE ASSEMBLY OF THE PEOPLE 
I 

Composition and Working of the Assembly 

Entry to the Ecclesia was limited by two conditions 

1 One must be an Athenian, that is to say a citizen 
Until the middle of the fifth century this title belonged to 
anyone born of an Athenian father But in 451-0 Pericles 
ordamed that to be regarded as an Athenian a man must have 
both an Athenian mother and an Athenian father ^ children 
born of a foreign mother {firp-po^evoL) were henceforth in 
public law ‘‘ bastards ” {vodoi) The privilege of citizenship 
might be won, and likewise lost, in exceptional cases it was 
granted by decree of the people for outstanding services, it 
could be withdrawn by atimia or civic degradation, either 
provisionally or permanently 

2 One must have attained one’s majority Majority was 
attained at eighteen years of age, by enrolment on the 
registers of the deme, but, since usually two years of military 
service had first to be done, it was seldom that a man appeared 
m the Assembly before he was twenty 

Control was easily exercised by referring to the Trlvaf^ 
€fCfc\'r)ariacrTtK6<;, which was the copy of the registers posted 
in the demes But the registers themselves were not always 
trustworthy Metics contrived to get themselves enrolled 
and so slipped into the Assembly It was in vain that the 
terrible action against aliens was brought against them 
{ypa(f}^ which entailed condemnation to slavery, the 

“ illegally registered ” {ol napeyypa'irroi) were so numerous 
as to necessitate from time to time a general revision of the 
lists (Sia'^Tjcj^icrpLo^;) Very rarely was the Assembly composed, 

1 Anst , Ath Const , 26, 3, 42, 1 , Plut , Pencks, 37, cf Anst , Pol , 
III, 1, 9, 3, 5 V supra^ p 128 There was the same law at Oreos (Dem , 
C Aristocr , 213), at Byzantium (Ps Anst , Econ , II, 4, p 13466) and 
at Rhodes (IG, vol XII, 1, no 706) 
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to use Aristophanes’ words, of pure gram ” without inter- 
mixture of “ bran ” 

On the other hand, never more than a fraction of the 
people attended ^ One can reckon the number of citizens in 
431 at about 42,000 The Pnyx could not have accommo- 
dated such a multitude, and yet it proved fully adequate In 
time of war the majority of adults were far from Athens 
servmg as hoplites, knights or rowers In time of peace the 
country people, accustomed to live in scattered communities 
and interested only m their land and their cattle,^ were loth 
to undertake a journey often long and costly, the woodcutters 
of Acharnae remained behind m the forests of Parnes, and 
the small traders of remote villages did not desert their shops 
save on very important occasions, the people of the coast 
would not willingly sacrifice one or two days of fishing As 
for the rich they hated to inconvenience themselves The 
knights were reluctant to leave their villa in Colonus to 
mingle with the mob Even those who dwelt m the town 
were not always disposed to suffer the tediousness of a long 
session the Athenian when he had nothing to do lingered 
happily m the shade of the plane trees planted by Cimon in 
the agora, or loitered in the market-place, among the booths, 
or in the courts Sometimes the Sc3rthian archers were 
compelled to beat up the people, to hurry them along In 
short, rarely were more than two or three thousand citizens 
seen on the Pnyx, and the majority of these were townsmen 
Certain resolutions were supposed to be taken by the ‘‘ entire 
people” (o 8^/409 Tfk'qOvwv)^ actually, m these cases, 6,000 
votes constituted a quorum 

In spite of this abstention m the fifth century was not yet 
a great evil Even the adversaries of Pericles did not quickly 
abandon the struggle, and we see them forming strong groups 
on the Pnyx m support of their leader, Thucydides son of 
Melesias And even the peasants, when the business on the 
agenda made it worth while, put on their holiday garments 
and their Laconian shoes, and set out m the night in little 
bands, with staff m hand and cloak hanging round their 
shoulders or folded over their arm, and tramped down into 

1 Thuc , VIII, 72 

2 Cf Anst , Pol , VII (IV), 2, 7, cf ihid , 1 , VI (IV), 5, 3, Eunp , 
Siippl , 420 jOT , Or , 918, Aristoph , Birds, 111 
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Athens, singing old refrains as they went ^ But the mam 
body of the Ecclesia was recruited from the suburbs of Melite, 
Ceramicus and the Pirseus Aristotle affirmed that artisans, 
shopkeepers and hirelings ■were almost its sole constituenot 
elements, and says in explanation of the fact As all these 
sorts of men fiequent the exchange and the citadel, they can 
readily attend the public assembly Socrates, even in his 
day, could find only craftsmen on the Pnyx ^ Nevertheless 
before the fourth century it was not found necessary to induce 
the Athenians to participate in public affairs by instituting 
payment for attendance at the Ecclesia (/^icr^os ifCKX'^atacrTiicos;) ^ 
Each went of his own accord to the Assembly ‘‘ carrying in 
a little flask something to drink, and a crust of bread, two 
onions and three olives 

At first the Ecclesia met only once each prytany, that is 
to say ten times a year But the progress of democratic 
government brought with it an increase in the number of 
questions submitted to the people Eventually theie were 
as many as three additional regular sessions each prytany ® 
The adjective “ principal ” was applied to the original single 
meeting {Kvpia ix/cX7}crLa) The three supplementary meetings 
became m their turn ‘‘ lawful ” [vofitfioi iK/cXi^jo-Lac) The 
order m which sessions succeeded each other and the days 
which were assigned to them varied from one prytany to 
another,’'^ since considerable difficulty was often experienced 
m finding places for them m the intervals of holidays and 
“ inauspicious ” days ® In the whole year there were only 
two meetings with fixed dates the first was held on the 11th 
of Hecatombaeon m order to afford the recently appointed 
Council opportunity of acquainting itself with events , and the 
other after the Great Dionysia, on the 21st of Elaphebolion 

1 Aristoph , Ass of Women, 268 ff 

- Arist , Pol , VII (VI), 2, 7 

3 p 146, cf LXXXV,p 7ff,XQm,p 9 

4 Had the misihos existed in 425 Aristophanes would certainly not 
have missed the opportunity of satirizing it in the parody of the Ecclesia 
with which the Achamians opens 

® Aristoph , loc at , 306 307 

« Anst , Ath Const , 43, 3, .Eschin , Emb , 72 

’ V CXV, cf DA, art “Ekklesia,” p 519 

8 The Pohteta of the Pseudo-Xenophon asserts that there were more 
“ inauspicious ” days at Athens than in any other city in Greece, and 
that great difficulty was experienced in finding the necessary days for the 
sessions of the Assembly (III, 2) Plutarch, Alcib , 24, tells us that it 
was forbidden to hold an assembly on an unlucky day 
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Although the ordinary sessions did not take place on fixed 
dates each had its order of the day, its “ programme ” allotted 
to it ^ Since the principal Assembly of the pryfcany had for 
long been the only one, it had an all-embracing programme 
it proceeded to the epicheirotoma or vote of confidence m the 
administration of the magistrates, deliberated on the question 
of the provisioning and defence of the country, received the 
eiiyangeliai or accusations of high treason, heard the reports 
on confiscated property and on actions entered upon with 
regard to disputed successions, furthermore, in the sixth 
prytany, it determined whether there was occasion to apply 
the law of ostracism and to offer moral support to accusations 
brought against sycophancy or infidelity in the performance 
of promises made to the people ^ The three other ordinary 
sessions had a less comprehensive programme One was 
reserved for the petitions brought by citizens who, after 
having placed an olive branch upon the altar, appealed for a 
sort of bill of indemnity in respect of a proposal contrary to 
an existing law or to a judgment given, a motion leading to 
reinstatement m forfeited rights or to the remission of punish- 
ment ^ The two last were devoted to remaining affairs in 
each of them three matters of religious nature were dealt 
with, three of international import presented by heralds or 
ambassadors, and three of lay concern, that is chiefly of an 
administrative nature ^ Strict confinement to programme, 
however, was not obligatory, and the order which they laid 
down vvas not rigidly adhered to ^ Provided that a question 
had been included in the agenda within the legal term it could 
be discussed The term was four days, and the posting of the 
programme took the place of a summons ® 

But the Assembly always controlled the order of the day 

1 Ari&t , Ath Const , 43, 4-6, cf CXV, p 71 ff , CXXI¥, vol II, p 
252,LXXXI, p 179 jf 

2 Cf Swoboda, art “Kypa ^KKXr}aia,'*^ RJEl^ vol XXIII (1924), 
p 171-173 

2 Cf Andoc , Be Myst , 110-llG For the fourth century, v Dem , 
Be CoTon , 107, C Ti 7 nocr , 12 There was the same procedure at 
Samos in the Second century {RIG, no 371) 

4 Cf IG , voi P, nos 59, 103, .Eschm , C Tim , 22, RIG, nos 89, 
92 

= CXV,P 7ijfir,78j9r 

« Arjst , op eit , 43, 4, 44, 2, jEschin , JEmb ,60, Ps Dem , C 
Anstocr , Phot , sc •n’powffinra , Anecd gr , vol I, p 296, 8, RJG, no. 
129,1 67jgr 
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A n uiiforeseeii event nnght demand an immediate measure or 
a discussion might not be concluded in one session In such 
cases there was no need to wait for the next regular assembly, 
but an extraordinary {<Tv^K\'r)ro<;) meeting could be convoked 
without publishing the agenda or observing the legal interval, 
they might even sit in permanence with instructions not to 
stray beyond the limits of the question in hand ^ Finally, 
under the stress of public disaster, when there was urgent 
necessity, the prytaneis convened an ‘‘ assembly of panic and 
tumult,” summoning the citizens of the town by trumpet 
blasts and those of the country side by means of a bonfire 
kindled on the agora ^ Thanks to a procedure which had 
been gradually evolved and which allowed of modification, 
the Assembly of the people enjoyed the advantages of a 
systematic organization of work without the inconveniences 
of rigid confinement 

The meeting began early m the morning, at daybreak ^ 
The signal was given by a flag flying on the Pnyx Immedi- 
ately the police barred the streets which led to the agora, the 
rendezvous of loafers, and drove the citizens in the right 
direction 

As m all Greek cities the seat of the Ecclesia had originally 
been the agora, the public square where the “ sacred circle ” 
was situated in the Homeric era and which retained m certain 
towns the name of “ sacred agora But m the fifth century, 
the great market-place was used only for the infrequent 
meetings at which the entire people ” was supposed to 
assemble The hill of the Pnyx was more convenient for 
ordinary assemblies It was reached by a steep ascent A 
little distance from the summit there was a terrace from which 
a magnificent view over the sea, the agora, the Areopagus 
and the Propylsea of the Acropolis was gained A wide 
semicircle was drawn out there with a depth of 260 feet by 
440 feet in diameter and sloping gently from the periphery, 
formed by a strong breast-wall, towards the centre With 

^ BIG, no 74, 1 40 2 Dem , Bmd , 62 , Be Coron , 69 

3 Aristoph , Acharn , 19, Themtoph , 357, Ass of Women, 20, 100, 
238, 291 , Plato, Laws, XII, p 9616, Plut , Bhoc , 15 This was already 
the case with Homeric assemblies {Od , III, 138) The assemblies of 
lasos took place with the rising Sun ” (JHS, vol VIII, 1887, p 103) 

4 Examples in the fifth century, Halicarnassus (RIG, no 451) and 
later Demetrias {IG, vol IX, I, no 1106) 
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its surface of 7,180 square yards it could easily give standing 
accommodation to twenty-five thousand people and, on the 
benches which had been placed there, ^ there was room for an 
additional eighteen thousand The tribune was a platform 
cut out of the rock and surrounded by a balustrade, it 
measured 33 feet in front, and three steps gave it a height of 
nearly 4 feet In the middle of the tribune arose a square 
mass of rock 11 feet in height , it was the altar of Zeus Agoraios 
Behind and above it was the official dais, which was reached 
by means of steps placed to right and left of the tribune On 
the front of the dais on the face of the wall was a sundial, the 
work of the astronomer Meton, which had been there since the 
year 433 What was said and done in that enclosure open to 
the sky could be neither seen nor heard from without , for the 
breast-wall was continued along the straight part by a par- 
titioning wall, which had the double advantage of rebuffing 
indiscreet curiosity and of projecting sound towards the 
auditorium ^ 

The president of the Ecclesia m the fifth century was the 
epistatos of the prytaneis appointed each day by lot The 
electoral assemblies and the plenary assemblies of the agora 
formed the only exceptions, for they were presided over by 
the nine archons The president was assisted by a heiald 
who, m his name, made communications to the Assembly, 
and by a secretary, the secretary of the city ” {ypapfiaT€v<? 

7roX.€Q)9), who read out official documents At the foot 
of the tribune, in the first tier of benches, sat the prytaneiSy 
responsible for the maintenance of order, and who, for this 
purpose, had at their disposal archers commanded by six 
lexiarchs 

Before discussion began a religious ceremony was per- 
formed ^ The purifiers, the Trepiariapxo^ ^ sacrificed pigs 
on the altar, and, with their blood, traced the sacred circle 
round the assembly Then the secretary read and the herald 

1 In the Homeric assembly the chiefs had benches, while others 
sat on the ground (11 , XVIII, 503 , Od , II, 14 , III, 6 , VI, 267 , VIII, 
6) One sat in the Spartan Apella (Thuc , I, 87, 2), as in the Athenian 
Ecclesia (Dem , De Coron , 169-170) Cf Sh BA, 1904, p 918 (Samos), 
JO, vol XII, vii, no 50 (Amorgus) 

2 vv^armng must be given that many objections can be raised against 
the classic description of the Pnyx since the excavations earned out m 
1910 and 1911 (v Hp , 1910, p 127-136, 1911, p 106 jflT ) 

3 XXVm, bk IV, ch XI 
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proclaimed the curse against anyone who should seek to 
decene the people Throughout the Assembly remained 
beneath the e^es of God the session was by law suspended 
in case of storm, earthquake, eclipse, since the exegeiai 
recognized in these phenomena a sign of Zeus [hto<T7]fiLa) ^ 
When these formalities had been observed the president 
ordered the herald to read the report of the Boule on the 
motion before the Assembly, the piobouleuma The president 
"i^as forbidden by law to initiate (eicrcjyepeiv), and to open 
discussion on any proposal which had not been 

referred to the Boule (airpo^ovXevrov) ^ The Assembly, 
consequently, was compelled to refer to the Council all pii- 
\ately initiated motions and was not allowed to vote on the 
first reading But the Council had not the right of veto the 
probouleuma never explicitly rejected a motion, since it had 
already been considered by the people , it was a report either 
with a favourable decision or without conclusion, and the 
unfavourable opinion of the Council was implied in the 
formula ‘‘ whatever shall please the people is best ” (d tl av 

aVTQ> Bo {€€2 dpKTTOV €11 at) 

After the reading of the probouletma, in the normal course 
of events when the report was favourable, the president went 
on to the prochetrotoma, that is voting by show of hands on 
the alternative which was before them simple acceptance 
of the probouleuma or the throwing open of the matter to 
debate ^ Since this preliminary vote was taken on each 
article of the report separately the discussion, if it was resolved 
upon, might be either general or specific 

The herald opened the debate with the words Who 
wishes to speak Formerly it had been the custom, it 
seems, to ask “ Who among the Athenians over fifty wishes 
to speak ^5^” and then the question was put progressively to 
the younger ones This piivilege accorded to age had dis- 
appeared Nevertheless a young man was not allowed to 
speak first Moreover, there were in the Ecclesia citizens 
whose presence was tolerated but who were not permitted to 

1 Aristoph , Ach , 171 , Clouds, 581-586 and Schol , Thuc , V, 45 

2 This law IS attributed to Solon (Plut , Sol , 19) The probou- 
leuma IS recalled m decrees in the formula povX'^c Kal roii h’naajt, 

3 jEschin , C Tim , 23, Dem , C Timocr , H-12 

« Aristoph ,Acham , 45, Thestnoph , 87 , 4ss of Women, 136, Dem , 
De Coron , 170 , ^schm , C Cfes , 4 
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speak namely those who were involved m a suit ^hich might 
end in the infliction of the dishonourable penalty of atimta^ 
for even before judgment was pronounced they were auto- 
matically affected by the magic power of the ara, the curse 
attached to the law, and they had to be absolved by the 
courts before they could resume an active part m public life 
If one of them dared to violate the interdict, any citizen could 
demand that the president should silence him, on condition 
that he undertook to bring against him a subsidiary action, 
a demand for a doktmasta [So/ciju^acria^ eTrayyeXia) by this 
procedure the accused ran the risk of full and definitive 
aUmta, but the accuser was exposed to the penalty inflicted 
as poena terrier e htigandi, with the result that it kept the 
unworthy out of the discussion and at the same time pro- 
tected liberty of speech against sycophants In short, apart 
from this quite exceptional case, every Athenian was permitted 
to maintain his opinion before the Ecclesia equal liberty ot 
speech {iarjyopLa) seemed to be the essential condition of 
democratic government ^ But as one might suspect a very 
small number availed themselves of this privilege As a 
general rule it was the party leaders and their lieutenants 
who bore the weight of the discussion 

The citizen summoned to the tribune placed on his head 
a crown ot mj^rtle By that act he became inviolable and 
sacrosanct What rights did he possess 

Every Athenian had the right of imtiati\e This act of 
initiating, which entailed a certain responsibility, was recorded 
m the formula of the decree by the name of the one who had 
proposed it (such and such a person has said, elirev) Whether 
the author of a motion was a magistrate acting within the 
limits of his powers or a citizen intervening by virtue of 
private right, he could state his case at the first reading and 
so ensure that the terms of reference to the Boule should 
dictate to a large extent the probouleuma ^ consequently this 
often led to the adoption of the definitive decree by pro- 
cheirotoma without discussion If there was discussion the 
author of the motion was almost compelled to speak Every 
Athenian had likewise the right of amendment Voting on 
the probouleuma was not necessarily by yes or no In the 

1 Her , V, 78, cf III, 80, Ps Xen , Bep of the Athen , I, 12, Eunp , 
Suppl , 436, Dem , C Mtd , 124 
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wording of the decree a careful distinction was always drawn 
between the part borrowed from the probouleutnci or the 
original motion and that due to the author of the amendment, 
who was mentioned by name ^ In place of a simple addition 
to the probouleuma a counter-project might be proposed in 
opposition to the original project, this usually happened when 
the probouleuma reached no conclusion, that is when it was 
unfavourable to the project 

The liberty of speakers was, therefore, absolute, for in 
that lay the sovereignty of the Ecclesia It was complete 
before the intervention of the Boule and remained complete 
afterwards But precautions had to be taken that an essential 
right of the citizen should not degenerate and become pre- 
judicial to the city The rules of the Assembly provided 
against this contingency Every motion, and every amend- 
ment or counter-project had to be formulated in writing 
The text was handed in to the secretary, who checked its word- 
ing and assisted if there was need, m modifications of form 
necessary before delivering it to the president Abuses of 
the right of initiative were rigorously repressed, all unlawful 
proposals were rejected by the body of pryianms and might 
lead to a summons before the courts, without affecting the 
other very severe penalties, a third condemnation on this 
count entailed a special degradation, the incapacity to bring 
forward any motion m the future Moreover the president 
was equipped with power to prevent any obstruction or 
digressions from the matter under discussion he could bring 
the speaker back to the question, and there is no evidence 
of his authority being disputed 

T¥hen the discussion was ended the prytaneis put the 
question to the vote {iin^^7](j>Ll^eLv) In doing this their 
responsibility was involved, for it was their duty to refuse to 
proceed to the vote, no less than to discussion, upon an illegal 
motion But the opposition of one did not prevail against 
the opinion of his colleagues, and if he persisted m it he was 
liable to be proceeded against by the summary process of 
endeixis and to be sentenced at least to the payment of a fine 
one realizes that no small amount of civic courage was 
needed for Socrates m such a situation to make a stand 
against raging passions Vote was taken by show of hands 

^ 0 betva elrrcv ra /acv aXAa Kadanep r^i jSouAijt or Kaddmep 6 Betia 
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(XeipoTovLa) If there was any doubt the herald once more 
counted the ayes and the noes until the presiding body declared 
the result clear and indisputable Secret ballot was reserved 
for those assemblies in which serious measures were to be 
taken against individuals, to plenary assemblies v^here the 
vote upon ostracism or the removal of legal interdictions 
{aheia) was taken, and to the ordinary assemblies which 
judged cases of high treason The president announced the 
result of the vote If the business of the day were finished 
he declared the session closed, if the discussion 'vvas not at 
an end he pronounced the adjournment to a subsequent 
session 

Even after the vote had been taken, the prytaneis m 
exceptional cases if they judged, from substantial evi- 
dence, that there had been a surprise vote, might submit a 
question to a second discussion in those circumstances they 
either convened a new assembly or agreed to reintroduce the 
principal question in conjunction with some matter related 
to it Thucydides gives us two dramatic incidents of this 
kind In 428 the Assembly came to the decision that the 
Mitylemans who had revolted should without exception be 
put to death, but during the same night the Athenians 
became fearful of their bloodthirsty decision, and on the next 
day a second debate culminated in a less cruel sentence ^ In 
415 the Sicilian expedition had been voted for, but five days 
later, during a session when the business of preparations was 
under discussion, Nicias reopened the question, he turned 
towards the tribune and spoke thus “ And you, Prytanis, if 
you think it your duty to care for the commonwealth, and 
if you wish to show yourself a good citizen, put the question 
to the vote, and take a second time the opinion of the 
Athenians If you are afraid to move the question again, 
consider that a violation of the law cannot carry any prejudice 
with so many abettors And he won his cause the matter 
was debated again ^ 

1 Tiiuc , III, 36 ff (Eng transl Crawley, p 412) 

2 Id, VI, 20 jr 
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II 

POWEES OF THE ASSEMBLY 

1 The Ordinary Assembly 

Having seen the comi^osition and the working of the 
Ecclesia it remains to examine its powers more closely In 
principle they are easy to define in an absolute democracy 
the sovereign people is all powerful But, however, one must 
ask what m theory the Athenians understood by sovereignty 
and whether in practice they admitted that it suffered certam 
limitations 

According to the definition which Aristotle gives in the 
fourth century, but which is equally applicable to the preceding 
century, sovereignty, KvpLa, embraces the right of peace and 
war together with the right of concludmg and breaking off 
alliances, the right of legislation, the right of inflicting the 
penahtes of death, exile and confiscation and the right of 
hearing accounts ^ To the Ecclesia, therefore, belonged 
(1) foreign policy, (2) legislative power, (3) the most im- 
portant and particularly the political part of judicial power, 
it being understood that the cases which it did not reserve 
to itself passed on to the courts duectly drawn from the 
people, (4) the control of executive power, that is to say the 
appointment and sur\eillance of all officers of state 

In the sphere of foreign policy the powers of the Assembly 
were extensive Not only did it decide on questions of peace 
and var as well as of alliances, but it also attended to the 
minutest details It appointed the ambassadors, gave them 
their instructions and received their reports It received the 
heralds and ambassadors sent by other cities in normal times 
it gave audience to them m two sessions in each prytany, 
and the understandings reached with them in the Boule were 
only of the nature of probouleumata which it converted into 
deciees, with or without modifications Having ratified 
treaties it designated m addition persons to confirm them by 
oath or to receive the oath of the other signatory 

The right of controlling foreign policy would have been 
illusory if it had not carried with it the right of controlling the 

' Arist.,Pof.VI(IV),lI,l 
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means, hence all military and naval matters pertained to the 
Ecclesia In time of peace, as we have seen, m the principal 
session of each prytany it heard the report on everything 
concerning defence, including the state of the fleet, and we 
know that an old ship could not be put out of action without 
a decree of the people In time of war it determined the 
number of contingents to be mobilized, the proportion of 
citizens and metics who were to serve as hoplites, and the 
proportion of citizens, metics, slaves and mercenaries vho 
were to serve as rowers It appointed the straiegoi for the 
expeditions which it ordered, received their reports, directed 
their operations and ordered retreats by means of decrees 
The authority which it exercised over the military leaders 
was further reinforced by enormous powers which conferred 
on it judicial sovereignty one sees it condemning to exile or 
t6 death defeated generals and once even victorious generals 
That the most delicate negotiations, that the direction 
of the armies and the fleets should have depended m 
this way on forty thousand individuals all enjoying equal 
rights would appear monstrous and absurd, could one not 
discern beneath appearances the actual facts One fact 
IS indisputable m the fifth century Athens pursued a 
foreign policy which was certainly not lacking in greatness, 
it created the most splendid maritime empire which antiquity 
had known How can one explain this fact One must 
undoubtedly recognize that the forty thousand individuals 
who made up the Athenian people were capable of subordin- 
ating their particular interests and their personal passions to 
the common interest and the nobler passion of patriotism 
They were ready to submit to necessary control In actual 
fact the Boule was the controlling force m foreign policy and 
national defence an Assembly which, left to its own devices, 
would have inevitably been fickle and changeable, was thus 
supplied with an element of stability Five hundred 
Athenians spent a whole year in studying the affairs which 
ought to be submitted to the rest of the people it was thej^ 
who first received the ambassadors and negotiated with them, 
who then presented them to the Assembly and recei\ed its 
confirmation of decisions formulated m advance, it was they 
who were responsible for the general management of military 
administration One must not forget that m spite of all his 
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gifts of mob oratory Cleon did not capture the imagination of 
the people until he had entered the Boule And it was un- 
doubtedly through that indispensable medium that Pericles 
was enabled to impose on the people for more than thirty 
years the ascendancy of genius 

In oraer to determine with precision the legislative power 
of the Ecclesia one must be clear of the exact meaning of the 
words nomos (law) and psephtsma (decree) ^ It is not for 
an age such as ours, when the most learned jurists of all 
countries experience a singular difficulty m defining these 
two terms — and when French democracy has even introduced 
into political phraseology the hybrid term of “ law-decree ” 
— to criticize Athenian democracy for having left vague the 
difference which exists between these two fundamental ideas 
At all events the public law of Athens proclaimed in 
principle that no decree, whether of the Council or of the 
people, overruled the law® {yjr7j(f)ia-pa p7)hev, 
fir]T€ hrjfiov^ po/xov fcvpmrepov eivai) But, on the other hand, 
Aristotle declares that “ the sovereignty of the people extends 
even to the laws ’’ (icvpio^ 6 Sy]pLO<^ fcal rcop vopoov and 

m his view it had been so since the fifth century since the 
Athenians governed then without according to the laws the 
same respect which they had done hitherto The con- 
tradiction IS one of form It admits of only one explanation 
In principle, from religious scruple, the Ecclesia did not take 
to itself the right of formally abolishing existing laws and of 
making new ones, but it evaded this principle and invented 
the necessary forms for legislating by decree To the 
Athenians of the fifth century the “ laws implied all the 
laws and especially the constitutional laws of Draco, Solon 
and Cleisthenes none of them was abolished, but that fact 
did not prevent them from twice refoiming the archonship, 
from depriving the Areopagus of the greater part of its 
functions, or from placing restrictions upon the power of the 
city For Aristotle, who saw the reality lurking beneath 

1 Cf Francotte, “ Loi et d6cret dans le droit pub! des Grecs,” 
(XX?I), p 8 jgr , LXXXI, p 265, LXXI, p 122 / , LXXX, p 58, ¥11, 
vol I, p 457 ff 

2 V the definitions outlined by Xenophon, Mem , I, 2, 48 (cf IV, 4. 
IS), Plat , Laws, IV, p 714c (cf I, p 644d) 

3 Andoc , Be Myst , 87, Dem , C Anstocr , 87, C Ttmocr , 80 

^ Axist , Pol , VI (IV), 11,8, Ath Const , 26, 2 , cf 41, 2 
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the convention, this was a regrettable excess, for the historian, 
who may rely on Aristotle for questions of fact, but who is 
familiar with the ever changing needs and developments of 
human society, it is a natural phenomenon which cannot be 
judged without knowledge of the cause which inspired it 
And unquestionably the philosopher declares that '' the 
sovereignty of the law is the essential condition of constitu- 
tional government ” and that ‘‘ the State where everything 
IS done by means of decrees is not properly speaking a demo- 
cracy, since a decree does not admit of general application 
It remains to be seen whether the Athenian people, when it 
made laws under the form of decrees did so in a different 
manner and with greater precautions than when it passed 
occasional measures by means of ordinary decrees 

There is no doubt upon this point We have laiowledge 
of a whole senes of decrees which, in their general character, 
are genuine ordinances of legislative or even constitutional 
importance, and which were not proposed in the Ecclesia 
by the normal procedure of the probouleuma decrees such as 
those in which the status of a federated town was determined, 
a constitution given to a colony, or the grave question of 
the first-fruits due to the goddesses of Eleusis settled ^ 
In all these cases recourse was had to special and solemn 
formalities, to those same ones which were employed in 
renewing by an authorized transcription the principal laws of 
Draco ^ A commission of syngrapheis was appointed, analogous 
to the council of nomothetai, the legislative committee, which 
played a prominent part after the fall of the Four Hundred 
and of the Thirty, and which figured largely again under a 
regular form during much of the fourth century ^ The scheme 
elaborated by the syngrapheis was presented by the Boule, 
together with its observations upon it, to the Assembly for 
its definitive acceptance Another precaution was taken if 
in the slightest degree the existing laws ” had been interfered 
with by the new ‘‘ decree,” the author of this sacrilegious 

^ Id , Pol , loc cit , 7, cf 4, S and 5-6, Nic Eih , V, 14, p 1137&, 
Uff It IS to be noted that Demosthenes, C Lept , 92, saw no difference 
between decrees and laws, although the distinction existed, for example, 
in the oath of the hehasts 

2 IG, vol 12, no 22, BIG, nos 71, 72, cf nos 671, 1465, 1495, 

V VII, vol I, p 440 # 

3 IJG, vol II, no xxi, cf BIG, no 71 

^ V mfra, pj^ 178, 331,332. 
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and revolutionary proposal must avert from himself the 
malediction and the penalty which it involved, and come as 
a suppliant to beg in advance for pardon, and the immunity 
which he sought could only be accorded to him m a plenary 
assembly, by secret ballot, by a vote at least of six thousand 
There is not, in fact, any justification for saying that the 
Athenian Assembly employed its legislate e power thought- 
lessly 

The people was also sovereign justiciary But it delegated 
judicial power to those sections of the citizens whicli sat in the 
courts, the whole body, assembled m the Ecclesia, only re- 
served to itself the power to intervene m cases where the 
interest of the State was at stake, in order to furnish the 
tribunals by unfavourable votes with indications which it 
thought useful 

Since there existed m Athens no ofTicial ministry to 
represent popular sovereignty, an ordinary citizen, before 
bringing an action against the author of a delinquency or an 
offence which was prejudicial to the city, asked the people 
to grant him moral support m default of a formal mandate 
Such was the intent of the preliminary charge or prohole 
This procedure was used to initiate actions against anyone 
who had violated the sanctity of certain feast-days, against 
sycophants,^ and in general against anyone who had deceived 
the people ^ In the fifth century it had been employed by 
the friends of the victorious generals of Argmusse against their 
accusers, in the fourth by Demosthenes against Midias 
Although the Ecclesia was not empowered to pronounce 
condemnation in this case, it was not excluded from taking 
an active share m the business it called upon the two parties 
to state their case, and voted by yes in favour of the accusa- 
tion {katacheirotoma) or by no in favour of the defence (npo- 
chetrotoma) But, however, if the accuser won tlie day he 
was not obliged to pursue the affair, but might content 
himself with this moral satisfaction In the contrary event, 
the thesmothetm introduced the ptobole and the katacheirotoma 
before the tribunal ^ 

The eisangelia was much more serious It was levelled 

^ Isocr , Antid , 314, ^schm , Emh , 145 

^ Dem , C Lept , 100, 135 One remembers the actions brought 
under this head against Miltiades 

® Arist , Ath Comt , 43, 5, 59, 2, cf DA, art ‘‘ Probole ” 
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against the author of a flagrant act against the safety of the 
State, and it delivered him, bound hand and foot, to the 
arbitrary decision of the judges In the fifth century there 
was no text defining the acts which fell within the range of 
such an accusation At the beginning of the fourth century 
it IS true that a law (the v6}io^ elaa^yeXTiKo^i) established 
this prosecution in cases of grave harm done to the people ” 
[ahicLa iTpo<; rov StjjuLov), but it determined the applications 
of the eisangelia m the past (treason, high treason, conspiracy, 
etc ) without limiting them m the future, so much so that it 
came by extension to be employed m cases of breaches of public 
morality, for example in cases of adultery When an accusa- 
tion of this kind was made in one of the principal sessions, 
the Ecclesia voted on the preliminary question of acceptance 
or rejection In the case of an affirmative decision, the 
Council was called upon to say by proboiilemna whether the 
affair should be judged by the Ecclesia or by a tribunal of 
heliasts, under the presidency of the thesmothetai If the 
people as a body retained the right of judgment, its po’s^ers 
were unrestricted in the determination of penalties, if it 
deputed the task, it specified in the decree introducing the 
suit the law whose sanctions were to be applied in case of 
condemnation As one sees it eisangeha was a formidable 
weapon But it must be noted that the Ecclesia seldom 
judged cases other than those of a frankly political nature, 
and that, in practice, the indeterminate character of the 
crime was counterbalanced at any rate by the indeterminate 
character of the punishment 

The sovereignty of the people in so far as executive power 
was concerned could be exercised, naturally, only through 
the magistrates Their place in the State must be examined 
more closely, but for the moment it will be sufficient to 
indicate their relationship to the Ecclesia The magistrates 
who were not drawn by lot from the people were appointed 
by election The electoral committees were only special 
assemblies [dpxc^tpeaLai) which sat, as the others did, on the 
Pnyx, and which were likewise called into action by a decree 
of the Council When once they had entered upon their 
duties the magistrates were subjected to vigilant supervision 
In each prytany, nine times every year, they had to renew 
thqir powers by a vote of confidence, the epicheiTOtonia^ and 
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if they failed to obtain it they were sent before the tribunals 
The most stringent control was exercised over the military 
and political leaders, the strategoi, but the precaution was 
extended to all orders of officials and particularly to those 
who had the handling of money The whole of financial 
administration was dependent on the people it voted the 
necessary sums for war, for embassies, etc , even to the ten 
drachmas required for the writing of the decree which they 
had just passed, not a single prytany was allowed to pass 
without its being presented with an account of the state of 
confiscated property Finally, at the end of their term of 
office, the magistrates had to render account of their financial 
and executive administration before two commissions 


2 The Plenary Assembly 


As a general rule the decrees of the Assembly were valid 
vnthout a fixed quorum, whatever might be the number 
present or the size of the majority the citizens of the Ecclesia 
acted in the name of all citizens But, as we have already 
seen, there were certain cases m which, m principle, the 
decision had to be unanimous, in fact this meant that it had 
to be taken by a proportion of the people sufficiently con- 
siderable to represent fairly the whole people There were 
two conceptions each of which had its own tradition The 
system of unanimous consent, of the liberum vetOj derived 
from themis^ from the ancient family custom which allowed, 
in important deliberations of the genos^ the opposition of a 
single member to override the opinion of all the others {Trapra^i 
rj TOP KcoXvovra Kparetv) ^ The majority system came from 
dike, from interfamily law based on the reconciliation of 
opposing forces, and was connected with it through judicial 
combat and the custom of according victory to the most 
numerous party {viKev h^orepa koI TrXee? opLoaovri) ^ At 


1 Law of Draco Cf XXXHI, p 41-45, 122-128, 296, 818, 824 
Example of a unanimous vote demanded from a court at Tegea (BIG, 
no 585, 1 29) & \ » 

Gortyna Cf XXXHI, p 271 jgT, 888 ff At Sparta, 
the boa (Plut , Lyc , 26 , Arist , Pol , II, 6, 16 and 18) is a survival of 
the war cry, and the practice of the pedibus ire in sentenham, which 
was substituted for the boa in doubtful cases (Thuc , I, 87), recalls the 
fon^tion of enemy bands which, on the point of coming to blows, 
preferred to settle the issue by counting their numbe’^ 
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Athens it was the plenary Assembly (the TtXijOvmv), 

convened m the agora and divided into tribes, which was 
considered representative of the unanimous opinion of the 
city, and what one might call the minimum of unanimity was 
a vote registered by six thousand people ^ 

In the fifth century the plenary Assembly of Athens was 
convened m two cases (1) to declare which Athenians should 
be expelled under the law of ostracism, (2) to bestow adeia, 
impunity or pardon, either to the future author of an “ un- 
lawful ” but necessary proposition, or to persons sentenced 
to atimia These two cases at first glance seem to have no 
connection one with another The connection was, however, 
there, and it becomes clear when one sees the plenary Assembly 
m the fourth century functioning in a third case, in the be- 
stowal of citizenship By ostracism as by adeia the community 
violated, m the name of a higher interest, the rules of common 
law which guaranteed civic rights to individuals In theory 
the Athenians did not admit individual law, vofio^ err' avBpi , 
like the Romans they thought Ne pnvilegia sunto But 
when the interests of the State demanded it they recognized 
the individual decree, '\}r7)(j>t,apa eV’ dphpi It was decrees 
of this kind, promulgated under particularly solemn condi- 
tions, which were resorted to m order to banish from Attica 
an individual who had not fallen within the range of the 
penal code, or in order to grant a bill of mdemnity, a pardon 
or an amnesty ^ 

We must here, therefore, examine one of the most famous 
of Athenian institutions, ostracism ® 

All the historians of antiquity agreed in attributing its 
origin to the founder of Athenian democracy, to Cleisthenes 
But not until twenty years after this, m 488-7, does Aristotle 
note the first instance of the law of ostracism, and then, he 
tells us, it was applied three years in succession'^ Hence 
attempts have been made to deny that Cleisthenes was its 

1 It IS to be noted that in the assemblies of the demes, as in the 
Ecclesia, a quorum was demanded for important decisions (cf IG, 
vol II, no 328) 

2 Historical examples anmesty for citizens condemned to ostracism 
(481-0), the decree of Batroclides (405-4) 

® t) A Martin, “ Notes sur I’ostrac da ns Ath ” {MAI, vol XII, ii, 
1907 p 384j0r ,HA,art Ostrakismos ” , XXXDI, p 483-484, XXXVI, 
vol I, p 478-479, LXXXIX 

^ Arist , Ath Con^t , 22, 3-6 
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creator It is not impossible, indeed, that Aristotle kne'^^ 
only the oldest instances of ostracism from the decree of 
amnesty which recalled the victims m 481-0, and since 
banishment by ostracism termmated of nght at the end of 
ten years, the decree of amnesty named only the citizens 
ostracized after 491-0 It is none the less very rash, and 
rather futile, to reject the unanimous testimony of the 
ancients The long slumber of the law of Cleisthenes can 
be easily explained Ostracism was not originally what it 
ultimately became When Cleisthenes established it, Athens 
was emerging from a period in which civil wars had constantly 
been calling into play the collective responsibility of the gene 
many times in the course of a smgle century the Alcmseomdse 
had been banished en masse, and the leader of the oligarchs, 
Isagoras, in 508 expelled seven hundred families No one 
better than the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes could realize the 
mvidiousness of such a system, and the Athenians only 
wished to enjoy, as Aristotle says, ‘‘habitual indulgence 
towards the demos ” In order to protect the government 
against the Pisistratidae it was thought sufficient to proscribe 
the tyrants and their sons, as for the members of the family 
‘‘ who had not been compromised m the troubles,’' they were 
allowed to dwell in the country, with the warnmg that if they 
moved they would be exiled for ten years But during the first 
Persian war they were suspected of mamtammg intercourse 
with Hippias, a traitor to his ancient country, and even the 
Alcmseonidse, or at least some of them, gave rise to suspicions 
After the victory of Marathon it was resolved that the friends 
of the tyrants should be punished and the weapon suspended 
over their heads fell with crushmg blows ostracism 

was decreed against one of the kinsmen otrecon^isistratidse, 
Hipparchus son of Charmus, who had become the head of the 
family , m 486, the year when the peniacosimiedtmm began to 
share the archonship with the knights, it was decreed against 
the Alemaeomd Megacles, son of Hippocrates, in 485, in all 
probability, against Alcibiades the Elder, 

But the very fact that it no longer affected only the 
family aimed at m the first instance enabled it to rendei the 
city the service of suppressing mtestine struggles In grave 
situations, especially in the face of the Persian menace, it 
would have been fatal to have had continual dissension on the 
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qiiestion of national defence What was to be done when 
two parties of almost equal strength impeded the administra- 
tion of the State The ancient law of Solon, which infficted 
the penalty of atimia on citizens guilty of political abstention 
m times of crisis, was notoriously inadequate and, moreover, 
it had fallen into desuetude The superior interest of the 
republic ordained, therefore, that the work of the majority 
should be safeguarded against inopportune attach by 
banishing from the land the leader of the minority. Thus 
m the years preceding the second Persian war, according as 
Themistocles succeeded m enforcmg his ideas as to the 
necessity of a great fleet, his adversaries took the road of 
exile Xanthippus was ostracized in 484, and Aristides in 48S. 
If one takes foreign policy into consideration, there is perhaps 
less contradiction than might appear between these decrees 
of ostracism launched in successive blows and the amnesty 
which annulled them in 481 m order to brmg aU citizens 
together in sacred union 

The final disappearance of the tyrants and the defeat of 
the Persians left only the field of internal politics for the 
exercise of ostracism In a new epoch it was used in turn by 
opposing factions to annihilate each other Themistocles 
was expelled m 472 by the partisans of Cimon, and Cunon in 
461 by the partisans of Ephialtes Pericles saw his friend 
Damon sentenced to ostracism before, m 443, striking with 
this weapon his chief opponent Thucydides, son of Melesias 
Thereafter the weapon forged by Cieisthenes and abused in 
its employment became blunted At one moment, to winch 
we cannot give a date, the people resolved to proceed to a 
vote of ostracism, but the voters melted away to such an 
extent that a quorum was not attained , this abortive attempt 
would have remained for ever m obhvion had there not been 
discovered in 1910 among a heap of rubbish which lad 
been thrown aside fragments marked with names ^ In 417, 
however, an attempt was made to decide between Nieias and 
Aid blades by a vote of ostracism, but at the last moment 
the partisans of both took fright and united to vote against 
a wretched politician detested by all, namely H3rperboIiis« 
This was the end of ostracism. 

It was in the principal assembly of the sixth prytany, 

i Bruckner, Up , 1910, p, 101-111, cf AM, vol LI (1926), p 12S J- 
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immediately after the middle of the year, that the piytaneu, 
m accordance with the order of the day, but withoul pro- 
bouleuma, submitted to the people the question of whether 
they wished to proceed to ostracism or not The vote was 
taken forthwith without discussion ^ If the decision was in 
the affirmative a day was fixed when the action of the ostra-” 
kophorta itself should take place Haste was essential, be- 
cause it only was valid before the elections, and the elections 
took place every year from the seventh to the ninth prytany 
For the decisive session the agora was divided into ten 
sections, with an urn for each tribe The official body was 
constituted by the nine archons supported by the full Boule 
The vote was made by means of potsherds on which each 
one inscribed the name of the man whom he considered to be 
the enemy of the public an ancient custom which had 
served before Cleisthenes’ day for proscription ^ The quorum 
was SIX thousand But had there to be six thousand votes 
cast, as Plutarch says, or six thousand directed against one 
man, as Philochorus would have it Consider the spirit of 
the institution, the principle of unanimous consent, it is 
improbable that the Athenians would have thought it legiti- 
mate to deprive a citizen of his rights without assembling 
against him as many votes as were necessary m the fourth 
century to bestow citizenship on a stranger In the forty- 
three osiraka, which have revealed to us an ostrakophoria 
unknown to history, are five different names without counting 
five illegible ones On the day when this vote took place, if 
it had been enough for six thousand citizens to be present, a 
citizen might have been ostracized by 1201 or perhaps even 
by 601 votes This is inconceivable The result of the 
voting was proclaimed on the Pnyx The victim of ostracism 
had to leave the country within ten days for ten years He 
retained all his civil rights Originally he could settle where- 
ever he wished outside Attic territory, but in 480, he was 
forbidden to settle on this side Cape Gersestos (the south 
point of Euboea) and Cape Skyllaion (the east point of Argolis) 

^ Hence m the AUhts of Philochorus (FHG, vol I, p 896, fr 79b) 
this vote IS abusively called 'procheirotonia^ a term properly applicable 
to the vote without discussion on a probouleuma The proper name is 
epicheirotonm (Arist , Ath Const , 43, 5) 

^ Two sherds earlier than Solon’s day bearing the word B7jfjLwX7]s 
(under the ban of the demos) have been exhumed 
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He was reinstated m all his political rights on the expiration 
of the fixed term, if an amnesty had not shortened this period, 
as was the case with the five men ostracized from 487-483, 
with Cimon and perhaps Thucydides 

The necessity for a plenary Assembly for the granting of 
adeta is explained by religious beliefs Accordmg to the 
Greek conception the sanction of laws and judgments con- 
sisted m the curse which descended spontaneously on anyone 
who changed them, a curse which doomed him to attmia^ 
But, however, it might be necessary for the State to secure 
the testimony of an unqualified person, an alien or a slave, 
to persuade a ciimmal to denounce his accomplices A very 
severe law inflicted the penalty of ahmia on the public debtor 
and forbade the citizens to propose, and the prytaneis to put to 
the vote, any motion which had as its object the remission of 
his debt, the granting of time for payment beyond the extreme 
limit of the ninth prytany or his rehabilitation, before he had 
discharged his debt What was to be done if it was to the 
public interest to suspend the interdict The treasures of 
the temples were protected by laws against impiety, how 
were they to be evaded m cases of absolute necessity It 
was particularly in financial matters that cases of conscience 
arose, but the Athenians, scrupulous though they still were 
m the fifth century, managed to resolve them Here is an 
historic example of such a case In 431 it had been decreed 
that the treasure of Athena should be utilized for the needs 
of the war, save foi a sum of a thousand talents which was to 
remain m reserve on the Acropolis death was to be the 
punishment for anyone who should make or submit to the 
Assembly a proposal to broach that reserve, unless the city 
should be threatened with extinction by an enemy fleet In 
413, after the Sicilian disaster and defection of Ionia, the 
people, obsessed by fear and at the end of their resources, 
removed the prescribed penalties ® The man sufficiently 
bold and sufficiently patriotic to contemplate a proposal 
which might lead to his destruction, had first of all to be 
freed from legal prohibitions He required a safe-conduct, 
an adeta^ which he could only obtain by an individual decree 

1 Cf BIG, nos 72, 75, i 46, 563, 1 14, 29, 54 

^ 15 , in the fourth century, the speech of Demosthenes, C Ttmocr , 
especially 45 ff 

8 Thuc,II,24,Vm, 15 
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issii^ in a plenary assembly This extraordinary procedure, 
trammeled by imposing and complicated formalities, was m 
constant use m the fifth century in the administration of 
finance, for the simple reason that there was no public treasure 
as distinct from sacred treasures ^ 


HI 

The Historical R6ll of the Assembly 

After having followed the people to the exceptional 
sessions in the agora, we must return with it to the Pnyx, if 
we wish to gam a general idea of the part played by the 
Ecclesia 

Much adverse criticism of it is possible, and men were no 
more sparmg of this m antiquity than in our day Un- 
doubtedly eloquence had in the Athenian Assembly, as in 
naany parliaments of our own time, an influence quite apart 
from rationality of thought. In the scale of values eloquence 
ranked far above wisdom A contemporary declared that 
the Ecclesia was more like an assembly of sophists than a 
gathering of citizens dehberatmg on the interests of the 
State.^ Sometimes, it is true, these dupes were mistrustful , 
but in what cases ^ When it was an Antiphon, a partisan 
of oligarchy, who showed himself in the tribune By the 
baits of men such as he they would not be caught ^ And 
what type of man was it who, according to Thucydides, put 
the people on their guard agamst these orators ^ Cleon, the 
most redoubtable, the most violent of all, and his excellent 
advice was only an additional cleverness, the ruse of the 
demagogue who has good reason to believe that States are 
better governed by mediocrities than by the finest brains 
and who dissimulates his plans by speaking agamst smooth- 
tongued orators ^ For this people who revelled m any con- 
test whether mtellectual or physical, the Pnyx likewise was a 
stage or a theatre Whilst sessions concerned with humdrum 
affairs went on in solitude, the crowd flocked to the oratorical 

^ V the decree of Cailias {SIG^, no 91, 1 45 jgT ) and the accounts of 
the sacred treasurers for the years 418-415 {RIG, no 568, 1 14, 27, 29, 

B4l}m 

* , in, 37, 4, cf Anstoph , Kmghts, 1262 

» Tlinf, Vni, 68, 1 « Id , III, 37 , 3 - 4 . 
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contests wliich took place in great times of political strife 
It was of no avail that they were placed in surroundings con- 
ducive to reflection, seated on benches in the open air and 
not in the overcharged atmosphere of a room , friends grouped 
themselves together, one excite another, and orators speedily 
inflamed their passions. After a day of tense emotions, 
when nerves were on edge, came twilight to warn them that 
the session must come to an end. At such moments hasty 
votes were taken, by show of hands, for measures which 
would be repented of at the end of a few months or regarded 
With horror a few hours later Pericles was abandoned to the 
mercy of his adversaries, only to be recalled to power very 
soon afterwards, the victorious generals were condemned to 
death and, as soon as they had been executed, their accusers 
were attacked, it was resolved that the rebellious Mitylenians 
should be exterminated and the next day a new session was 
called for m order that they might be pardoned And then 
by limiting the pohtical horizon to the semicircle of the Pnyx, 
men came to see an oration as they would to see a sight 
they lost sight of the outside world, they imagined that the 
voting of a decree had an automatic effect, they mistook a 
resolution for an act, they rehed on armies which existed 
only on paper {ewiaroXifiaioi) ^ Fmally, this people which 
knew itself or beheved itself to be omnipotent, was possessed 
of a royal vanity Full of admiration for itself it was amazed, 
indignant, when its whims were not complied with, and it 
accused of disobedience, suspected of treason those whom it 
had made responsible for their execution 

One must admit that the Athenian Assembly had many 
defects But serious as were the disadvantages of the 
institution they were compensated by the inestimable 
advantages which were mherent m the regime and which 
were as precious as they were httle obvious In spite of 
everything it was m the Ecclesia that the people received 
its education In these ancient democracies, which did not 
know the representative system, politics was not for the mass 
of citizens the simple duty of depositing a voting paper m a 
box at long intervals, it was for them a regular preoccupation, a 
constant duty They exercised a general function, undefined 
and therefore unhmited, which Aristotle calls with precision 

Dem , Fhtl , I, 19, 
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a6pi(rTo<; apxn ^ Each learnt his business as a citizen by 
practical experience Sometimes by listening to the speeches 
of others men acquired the gift of speech, many talents were 
quickened m this way, if one is to give credence to an assertion 
of Aristophanes and the example of a Demades ^ By following 
the debates of the Pnyx a man could learn the drift of affairs, 
great or small, and weigh divergent opinions , and the facts are 
there to prove that the Athenians were sufficiently discerning 
not to allow themselves always to be swa3/ed by the prestige 
of eloquence alone The general tone of the orations which 
have come down to us reveals an audience with very high 
standards of taste and accustomed to noble flights of thought 
Whatever charges one may bring against the Athenian 
multitude, liable as it was to be carried away by the seductive 
enticements of orators, it was nevertheless for that same 
multitude that were evolved those maxims on country, on 
law, on liberty, equality and philanthropy which have lost 
nothing of their grandeur and their beauty although they 
have become commonplaces of the moral heritage of mankind 
If it IS true, as Aristotle would have it, that the perfect city 
IS that m which all the members scrupulously fulfil their duty 
as citizens, although obviously all could not be good men,® 
Athens at least approached to that perfection in the time of 
Pericles, before free play was given to the caprices of the 
individual and public morality allowed to sink to the level 
of private morality 

To appreciate properly the r61e of the Assembly one must, 
therefore, clearly distinguish between the fifth and the fourth 
centuries That distinction is strikingly revealed by a 
scrutiny of the list of leaders of the Athenian people m the 
two eras The amorphous mass had its guiding spirit 
There was an almost unbroken chain of party leaders who, 
by the majority which they commanded, were enabled to 
exercise a kind of special magistracy not to be found in the 
constitution, a hegemony based on persuasion Though 
without official title this person filled the position of first 
minister of the democracy, he was the prostates of the 
demos ^ Surrounded by his supporters, he defended his 

^ Arist , Fol , III, 1, 5 
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programme against the leader of the opposing party and 
remained master of the government so long as he succeeded 
m gaming the assent of the Ecclesia for his proposals In 
periods when the people was excited by great questions of 
general, of national, interest it selected its proxy for prefer- 
ence from the strategot responsible for the supervision of 
foreign policy, it chose him usually from illustrious families, 
from those which could boast of numerous ancestors and 
possessed large estates Cimon the son of Miltiades and the 
Alcm^onid Pericles, both great proprietors, are remarkable 
examples of those straiegoi who, as prostatm, directed the 
government of the fifth century Their successors were 
merchants and traders, not the sausage-seller whom Aristo- 
phanes ridicules, but Lysicles the sheep dealer, Cleon the 
tanner, Cleophon the maker of musical instruments. Hyper- 
bolus the lamp maker these men represented during the 
Peloponnesian war a class whose private interests did at least 
coincide with those of the republic, since in endeavouring to 
maintain the economic supremacy of their city they sought 
to protect its maritime empire ^ In short, the popular 
Assembly of Athens chose its leaders no more ill-advisedly 
than do so many of our modern assemblies which emanate 
from the people by election 

It knew how to protect itself against its own impulses 
We have already noticed, when seeing it at work, some of the 
precautionary formalities with which it hedged m its debates 
It forbade the adoption of any proposal which had not first 
been submitted to the deliberations of the Council, and it 
voted on decrees only at the second reading Any individual 
measure which was contrary to the principles of common law, 
whether it was favourable or detrimental to a person, was 
only valid if a large quorum were present But our attention 
must be directed in particular to the institutions whose object 
it was to protect the laws against the abuse of decrees 

In the fifth century the need for regular and permanent 
means for effecting the modification of existing lai^s or the 
adoption of new laws was not yet felt In certain exceptional 
cases, for example for the fixing of the status of the confederate 
cities, for the determining of the weighty question of the first 

^ On the pTOstatai of the demos after Pericles, v West, Classical 
Philology, Yol XIX (1 925), p 124>ff,2Qlff 
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friuts due to the goddesses of Eleusis or for putting m force 
the laws of Draco, there ^’vas appointed a committee of 
syngi aphets, experts whose conclusions were converted by the 
Council into probouleuTUCtia and by the Ecclesia into decrees,^ 
Each time that democracy was restored after an oligarchical 
resolution it appointed a committee of nomothetai to select 
from the laws, conjointly with the Boule, those which ought 
to be abrogated and those w^hich ought to be retained, it was 
m this way that the noMothetai functioned after the fall of the 
Four Hundred, from 410 to 404,^ and then after the fall of the 
Thirty from 403 to 899 ^ But the nomothetaz of the fifth 
century, as well as the syngraphezs, differed greatly from the 
normlhetaz who, during a large part of the fourth century, were 
to act as a brake upon the legislative power of the Asscmblj 
At this time they were never more than auxiliaries charged 
by the people itself with a temporary and special task 

It was to another institution, a judicial institution, that 
the wisdom of an earlier generation looked for confining in 
practice the omnipotence of the Ecclesia within just limits 
Such was the service which the public action against illegal 
proposals, the graphe paranomon^ rendered ^ In fact this 
process was, by its origins, its procedure and its sanctions, 
one of the most formidable weapons at the disposal of the 
criminal law of Athens 

In early times the laws bestowed by the gods were pro- 
tected by the sacred power of the curse When written laws 
came into being they had for guardian the most august 
tribunal of all, the one which was invested with essentially 
religious functions, namely the Areopagus ^ Then came the 
reform of Ephialtes which divested the Areopagus of all the 
functions which made it the guardian of the constitution ® 
It was then that democracy, no longer finding an external 
check, imposed one upon itself The first use which it made 

^ IG, vol 1^, no 22, EIG, nos 72, 71, JJG, vol 11, no XXI, 
t) F D Smith, Atkeman FohUcal Commissions. Chicago, 1920 
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of its sovereignty was to confine it withm insuperable 
barriers 

Every citizen might become the protector of the laws by 
bringing an action against the author of an unlawful motion 
and even against the president who had not refused to put 
it to the vote The accuser had to brmg forward his complaint 
m writing, and to indicate the law which he considered had 
been violated ^ He might announce his intention upon oath 
{v7r(ofMocrLa) m the Assembly of the people, before or after 
the vote upon the provisions which he judged illegal ^ This 
official declaration had the effect of suspending the validity 
of the decree until after judgment had been gi\ en ^ The 
tribunal, composed of a thousand jurors at least and some- 
times of SIX thousand,^ sat under the presidency of the 
ihesmothetai ^ Any motion might be attacked on the ground 
of error in form it was sufficient that the severe rules of 
procedure had not been meticulously observed A decree was 
illegal if It had been submitted to the Assembly without 
having been previously examined and reported upon by the 
Council or without having been included m the order of the 
day by the prytaneis ^ A law was illegal if it was not pro- 
posed as the result of a vote expressed in the first assembly 
of the year, and if it had not been displayed m due time and 
place Still more serious, as one might expect, was the illegal- 
ity which arose not from form but from substance If it was a 
decree which was m question the accuser was not debarred from 
urging the evil which would result from it, in order to prejudice 
the people against the accused but he was obliged to establish 
beyond doubt that the decree was m contradiction of existing 
laws ® If a law was concerned, anyone was allowed to demand 
reparation for the harm done to the republic, by having 
recourse to a special action hririqhuov pojj^ov 
but, with the graphe paranomon^ the accusation could only be 

^ Dem , C Timocr , 18, 71 ® Poll , VIII, 44, 56 
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made m connection with a new law which was in contradic- 
tion to a law which had not been abolished ^ Thus all those 
whose names were inscribed on a decree issued by the Ecclesia 
or on a law adopted by the nomoihetai were under a grave 
responsibility The punishment for illegality depended upon 
the tribunal ^ it was usually a comparatively heavy fine,® 
but sometimes it was the penalty of death ^ After three con- 
demnations on the score of illegality the right of making any 
proposal in the Assembly was forfeited ® For the author of 
an illegal motion prescription was acquired at the end of a 
year, but for the motion itself there was no prescription, it 
might always be annulled by a sentence of the tribunal ® 
Thus, as we see, Athens knew how to prevent its citizens 
from abusing their right of initiative and, as a consequence, 
restrained in practice the legislative power of democracy 
Before introducing a measure an orator had to realize that 
for a whole year he must be prepared to answer for it with his 
head By that device the Assembly prevented its passions 
and caprices from prevailing over the traditions and per- 
manent interests of the city ^ The sovereign people of its own 
will placed itself under the sovereignty of law, and by imposing 
upon itself this discipline it gained inestimable advantages 
It had an imprescriptible means for making good its mis- 
takes and it permitted the defeated statesmen to appeal from 
the demos to a better informed demos It made, so far as was 
possible, contradictions and obscurities disappear from the 
laws, so successfully that the progressive simplification of the 
texts enabled lawyers to be dispensed with Finally, by 
subjecting itself to the graphs paranomon Athenian democracy 
was to reap its greatest reward it made fruitless any attempt 
to destroy the constitution by constitutional measures and 
left the oligarchic party no alternative save revolution ® 
Neither the Four Hundred nor the Thirty could adapt them- 
selves to such an institution, but the triumph of democracy 
gave it supreme sanction 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE COUNCIL 
I 

The ^ouncilloes 

The demos was sovereign, its functions were universal and its 
powers unlimited But, accordmg to the maxim of Lincoln 
which a penetratmg scholar of antiquity has very aptly 
applied to Athenian democracy, one can secure that a part of 
the people shall govern all the time, or that all the people 
gtiall govern part of the time, but one will never succeed in 
enabling all the people to govern all the time ^ To enable 
the demos to make its decisions, it was necessary for its work 
to be prepared, for decrees to be given a regular form before 
being submitted to it, m order that it might vote upon 
precisely worded and carefully considered texts Moreover 
it could not be in permanent session to ensure the detailed 
execution of its will, and to supervise pubhc admmistration, 
nor could it as a body conduct negotiations with representa- 
tives of foreign powers It was compelled, therefore, to 
delegate a part of its sovereignty to a body invested with 
deliberative power {^ovXeveiv) and placed at the head of the 
executive {apxeiv) It was this body to which the Athenians 
gave the name of Coimcil, Boule, and which they regarded as 
the first magistracy, the first ipxv, of the republic If, there- 
fore, one seeks in the Athenian constitution anything approxi- 
mating to the representative system of modem Parliaments, 
it IS not m the Ecclesia that one must look, but m the Boule 
When Cleisthenes replaced the old Council of the Four 
Hundred by that of the Five Hundred (y 0ov\fj oi irevra- 
Kocrioi), he gave it an organization which, slightly modified in 
501, endured for centuries ^ It had become so thoroughly 
assimilated into the regime by 465 that in that year Athens 

1 Quoted CXXVI, p 161 
* Anst , Ath Const , 22, 2, cf 21, 3, 48, 2 
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imposed it upon the Erjrthreans, and the decree issued on 
this occasion^ is the oldest document from ^hich we derive 
detailed knov^ ledge of it The five hundred seats of the 
councillors were divided among the demes according to their 
importance and m the proportion of fifty to each tribe ^ m the 
official lists the bouleutm are always classified by tribes and 
demes It may be truly said, therefore, that the Boule was 
the great Council of the communes, and it is for this reason 
that the demes, even when they were deprived of the right 
of intervening m the election by lot of the magistrates, never- 
theless did not lose their right of sending representatives to 
the Council The councillors were elected by lot “ by the 
bean ’’ {ol ai-o rov fcvdfiov ^ovXevraif from the demotai above 
thirty years of age^ who presented themselves as candidates 
To each of them was attached by the same drawing of lots a 
substitute {iwiXax^^v) m case the seat for any reason should 
fall \ acant ® It would be wrong to think that there was a 
scramble for the position of councillor, for it entailed the 
devotion of a whole year to affairs of state Certainly they 
were paid, but the remuneration cannot have been high in 
the fifth century, and m Aristotle^s day it only amounted to 
five obols a day for the ordmary bouleutm and a drachma for 
the prytaneis^ (half the day’s earnings of a workman) More- 
over, ambitious men whose lives were not irreproachable 
dared not put themselves forward as candidates, because they 
feared the interrogation of the dokimasta conducted by the 
Council in office and the action which might ensue Thus 
one is not surprised to find that people of humble family and 
small fortune were far from forming a majority m the Boule ^ 
Even the leisured classes and the rich would hardly regret 
that they were prohibited by law from being a councillor 
more than twice, and this deviation from the ordmary rule 
which prohibited the repeated performance of civil functions 
seems to indicate that some difficulty was experienced in 
finding five hundred new bouleutm every year When one 
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thinks how many were required m thirty or forty years, one 
realizes that every reputable Athenian of moderate means 
could, if he desired, form part of the Council for at least one 
year of his life 

Before entering upon their office the bouleutm had to take 
an oath In 501-0 the formula of the oath still m force in the 
time of Aristotle was fixed ^ From the fragments which 
have survived it appears that it alluded to each function and 
to each duty of the office The future councillor swore to 
exercise his function in conformity with the laws and m the 
best interests of the community, to maintain secrecy on affairs 
of the State, to respect the liberty of the individual by per- 
mittmg citizens to escape physical constraint by allowing bail, 
except m certain cases specifically determined, and to proceed 
to the dokimasia of the bouleutai and the archons for the 
followmg year To this formula were added, when circum- 
stances demanded and for a long or short period, certain 
special promises The decree of Demophantus, vhich, after 
the fall of the Four Hundred, placed outside the pale of the 
law the author of any attempt against democracy, imposed 
an oath binding on all citizens, and in a special degree on the 
botdeutai At the same time the bouleutm swore to observe 
a new regulation to occupy in the Bouleuterion the place 
assigned to each by lot Alter the restoration of 403 they 
swore to observe the amnesty by receiving no denunciation 
or warrant of arrest save m respect of infringement of out- 
lawry ^ 

Entry into office took place, for one century, at the begm- 
nmg of the official year this was the year of 360 days, the one 
which Cleisthenes had brought into conformity with his 
decimal system and which, m spite of intercalary years, did 
not coincide with the civil year^ For this reason in 411-0 
the Council entered upon its duties on the 14th of the last 
month ^ But m 408-7 this anomaly was brought to an end 
by the suppression of the special calendar On their first 
day of office the councillors offered an inaugural sacrifice 
(elair^pLo) and put on the wreath of myrtle which was the 
sign of their inviolability^ From that moment thej were 

^ Id , %hid , 22, 2 2 a DA^ art “ Jusjurandum,” p 756 
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entitled to receive pajment, but since they were not always 
constant in attendance^ they received only presence-tokens 
{(Tv^^oXa) which had to be changed later into money.^ 
Besides these emoluments they had certain prerogatives 
they were exempt from mihtary service during the year of 
office and they occupied places of honour in the theatre ® 

These privileges were compensation for special obligations 
and responsibihties The body exercised over its members 
a disciplmary power If one of them committed a punishable 
act he might be excluded on the score of unworthmess For 
this kind of vote olive leaves were employed, hence the name 
for this summary exclusion was ekphyllophorta The member 
thus ejected might appeal from the Boule to an informed 
Boule then a formal law suit began In case of condemna- 
tion the Boule imght inflict a fine within the limits of its 
competence If it considered that the penalties which it 
was empowered to inflict were inadequate it might send the 
accused before the popular tribunals^ At the end of its 
period of office the whole Council had to render account to the 
people, and, although it was regarded as an ordinary magis- 
tracy, its rendering of account followed a special procedure 
Each year the Assembly gave to the retiring Council an official 
token of its pleasure or displeasure it either bestowed on it a 
crown of gold to dedicate to some sanctuary, or it withheld 
the gift Until 343-2 the matter was inserted in the order of 
the day by the persons concerned, after that date it was done 
by their successors In the discussion which took place con- 
cerning the crown the whole administration of the Council 
was surveyed There was one case in which the law formally 
forbade the honourmg of the retiring councillors, namely 
when they had not constructed the prescribed number of war 
ships The refusal of the reward only involved a moral 
stigma, but all the personal responsibilities which were 
brought to light in the discussion were submitted to the 
examination of a tribunal ^ 

The Council was convened by the prytaneis who posted 
the ‘‘ agenda ” and the place of meeting In cases of emer- 
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gency the summons was made by proclamation of the herald 
or by trumpet blasts When the State was in danger the 
Council sat m permanent session there were occasions when it 
passed the whole night on the Acropolis, save for the prytaneu 
who remained m the Tholos In normal times it sat every 
day, except on holidays and inauspicious days The ordinary 
sessions were held in the Bouleuterion, situated to the south 
of the agora But there were extraordinary meetings held 
m the Eleusmion of the city after the celebration of the 
mysteries, m the arsenal of the Pirseus for deliberations on 
naval constructions and armaments, on the great sea-wall for 
the departure of the fleet, or again on the Acropolis ^ 

As a general rule the sessions were open to the public 
The listeners were only separated from the councillors by a 
barrier When secret sessions^ were held the prytaneis sent 
out archers with orders to thrust back the barrier and keep 
the crowd at a distance Private individuals were not 
admitted to the Council unless they were introduced by 
prytaneis for reasons of public interest or contrived to get in, 
so malicious tongues said, by means of bribes ® There was 
an exceptional case m 408-2 when a general revision of the 
laws was being embarked upon, then all citizens were author- 
ized by decree of the people to go there and state their 
opinions ^ For the magistrates the rule was the same, but it 
goes without saying that there were great facilities for them 
to introduce themselves into the Council and, in any case, to 
present to it their reports The strategoi in particular were m 
constant communication with it, they were summoned to the 
Bouleuterion, and had free admission of right ^ 

In the interior of the Bouleuterion was a sacred place 
where, around the altar dedicated to Hestia Boulaia, stood 
statues of Zeus Boulaios, Hera Boulaia and Athena Boulaia 
It was there that the councillors performed the preliminary 
formality of conciliating all the deities “ of wise counsel ” by an 
offering and a prayer and by the proclamation through a herald 

^ Arist , op Cfit i 48, 8, Andoc , De Myst , 36, 45, 111 , IG, vol P, no 
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of A curse against proposers of misleading motions ^ Then 
they seated themselves on benches facmg the tribune Since 
the experience of the oligarchic coup d^etat of 411 had taught 
the Athenians that groupmg by parties was unfavourable to 
liberty of speech, places were assigned to the bouleutat by 
tribes, and each one swore to occupy no other seat than 
his own ^ The prgtaneis constituted the committee of the 
Council, and their epistates was the president of the session 
On the order of the day, m addition to the questions which 
were to be brought forward at the next meeting of the 
Assembly, were mcluded those connected with the previous 
resolutions of the Council or with the decrees of the people 
For the rest the Council always retained control over its 
agenda The presiding body had at its command very 
stringent standmg orders Any word or act contrary to these 
was hable to be punished, when the session had risen, by a fine 
of fifty drachmas If it were an offence meritmg a severer 
penalty, the prytaneu passed a resolution to this effect and 
referred the matter to the next session, when a decision was 
taken by means of the secret ballot^ We must remember 
that permanent exclusion might be pronounced against the 
delinquent 


II 

The Prytaneis 

We have reached the point when the directing committee 
of the Boule, the prytaneis whom we have seen at work m 
many different circumstances, must be examined in greater 
detail No more than the Ecclesia could the Boule of the 
Five Hundred sit unmterruptedly throughout a whole year 
It required for the expeditmg of current affairs and the 
preparation of its work a committee which might make 
for stability, a directmg committee But the democratic 
principle could not allow the Coimcil, the epitome of the 
Ecclesia, to have the same leaders for a whole year Hence 
it was composed of ten sections each of which corresponded 
to a tribe What could be more simple, more in harmony 
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with the constitutional ideas of Cleisthenes than to allow each 
tribe m turn to exercise the prytaneta ^ To each one a tenth 
of the year The order in which the tribes were to be thus 
honoured was determined by lot but we do not know whether 
it was fixed for the whole year at the moment when the 
Council entered into office or successively at the beginning 
of the nine first prytanies ^ In the officii calendar the year 
could be exactly divided into ten prytames the 860 days of the 
ordinary years and the 390 days of the intercalary years gave 
exactly 86 or 39 days for each tribe But when in 408-7 the 
civil year of 354 or 384 days was adopted for pubhc affairs 
equal partition became impossible Accordmg to Aristotle 
it was decided that the four first prytanies should be of 36 
(or 39) days and the six last of 35 (or 38), but that rule is only 
followed in some of the documents that we have,^ whilst the 
others present a great variety in the allotment of the surplus 
days ^ 

The prylanets were housed m a special bmldmg near the 
Bouleuterion, the Skias, which was also called, because of its 
circular form, the Tholos They took their meals there, and 
as this meant extra expense for them they received an obol 
a day more than the other bouleutai (a drachma m all), and 
the eputates a further ten obols ^ On the altar erected m the 
Skias they offered up sacrifices for the safety of the people ^ 
But a connection must not be established tetween the title 
of the prytaneis and the name of the Prytaneum, the building 
where the ‘‘ common hearth ” was and to which the city 
invited those whom it wished to honour, nor must it be 
imagined that residence in the Skias was rigorously demanded 
of the fifty prytaneis the tribe was comprised of three intiyes, 
and it was by thirds in rotation that the prytamu mounted 
guard ® 

The epistates of the prytaneis was elected by lot every day 
He exercised his high office from sunset to sunset and could 
only be called to it once Of the fifty pryianeu, therefore, 
thirty-five at least and sometimes thirty-nine attained to the 
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presidency That is to say that the average Athenian, since 
he had full opportunity to enter the Council if he wished, had 
almost as great a chance of being the president of the Republic 
for one day m his life — ^for the position was nothing less than 
that The epwtates of the pryianeis, president of the Boule 
and the Ecclesia, had in his possession for a day and a night 
the keys of the temples where the treasure and the archives 
were kept, as well as the seal of the State He retained these 
privileges even when, in 878-7, he yielded the presidency of 
the deliberative assemblies to the epistates of the nine proedroi 
drawn by lot from the bouleutai of the non-prytanic tribes 
It will soon be seen, from the powers of the Boule, what 
^those of th^ permanent committee were It was through the 
medium of the prytaneis that the Boule was brought into 
touch with the Ecclesia, the magistrates and the ordinary 
citizens, with foreign ambassadors and heralds They 
summoned in case of emergency the Council, the Assembly 
and the siraiegoi^ they introduced into the Council persons 
whose presence the people or they themselves thought 
desirable, before them, as a general rule, were presented all 
who brought letters or communications which were of public 
import,^ while the policing forces which they had at their 
disposal were not only for the maintenance of good order in 
the Council and the Assembly but also for the making of 
arrests necessitated by flagrant offences prejudicial to the 
well-being of the city ® On the injunction of the Assembly 
they were commissioned, as proxies of the Boule, to denounce 
the strategoi to the tribunals and to ensure the restitution of 
money borrowed by the State ^ 

On account of these various functions the tribe which 
exercised the prytanship was not only involved m the common 
responsibihty of the Boule, it was also responsible for its own 
acts, and each prytams for his personal actions Hence, at 
the close of the fourth century, the Boule and the people 
adopted the practice of conferring on the prytamc tribes an 
additional recompense, not to all indiscriminately, as was 
done later, but to the one which had earned off the victory ’’ 
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by deserving the best of the city ^ But, on the other hand, 
the direction of the debates of the Assembly exposed the 
committee to grave criticisms and even to formal accusations ^ 
Decrees always mentioned the name of the epistates in order 
that he might be identified even after the vote had been taken 
But the prytaneis were not bound by indissoluble bonds 
Socrates proved in terrible circumstances that each of them 
might dissociate himself from actions which he considered 
unworthy of himself, and Demosthenes tells us that the fact 
of offering libations and sacrifices m common did not prevent 
the good from distinguishing themselves from the bad ^ 

In order to execute its manifold powers the Boule nomin- 
ated by show of hands or by drawing of lots special com- 
missions, some for the duration of the year, others for the 
period necessary for the accomplishment of their mission 
Of this number were the “ assemblers ” or syllogets of the 
people They were elected for a year and were thirty m 
number, three from each tribe, one from each tnttys Under 
the presidency of the prytamc tribe they co-operated with the 
six lexiarchs to control entries into the Assembly Their 
function was extended m the fourth century, when they were 
made responsible for distributing to the citizens who arrived 
in time the attendance tokens which enabled them to receive 
the three obols In addition they represented the Boule, 
though for what reason we can hardly tell, at the Olympic 
festival at Athens and at certam sacrifices m honour of Athena 
At all events they contrived to earn titles of honour by their 
“ spirit of justice For the supervision of marine adminis- 
tration, one of its principal functions, the Boule nominated 
from its number two commissions the one (that of the ten 
Tptypowotoi) controlled, with the assistance of architects ” 
or engineers chosen by the people, the constructions m progress 
and saw that the contractors were paid from a special fund by 
its treasurer,® the other (the iwLfieXovpevoi, rod vempiov) was in 
communication with the directors of the maritime arsenals, 
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the vempoi, who were m charge of ships m service and who 
had under their command five hundred wardens ^ Ten com- 
missioners of accounts, the logistai, were elected by lot during 
each prytany to audit the accounts of all the officials who 
were responsible for monetary transactions This partial 
and provisional auditing was a preliminary to the total and 
final rendering of accounts which took place at the end of their 
period of office before special magistrates, but in which ten 
commissioners, the correctors’’ or euthynoi, participated, each 
assisted by two assessors, the whole thirty being elected by lot 
by the Boule ^ In the inscriptions of the fifth and especially 
of the fourth century appear also mimerous commissions of 
hteropotot whose duty it v^as to preside at various ceremonies 
at the feasts of Hephsestus, at the sacrifices offered at Eleusis 
for the consecration of the first fruits or the celebration of the 
mysteries, at a festival of Dionysus where victims were im- 
molated for the safety of the Council and the people This 
kind of commission was usually taken from the whole of the 
Boule, but once however from the section exercising the 
prytanship ^ 

The pryianets and the commissioners required, as did the 
councillors m general, a secretary of the archives who was ac- 
quainted with the diplomatic forms necessary for the drawing up 
of decrees and m whom one might have confidence for the publi- 
cation, the classification and the guarding of official documents 
Until about the year 367 this functionary was ‘‘ the secretary 
of the Boule ” (o jpapfiarem He was elected by 

the Boule from the councillors who had not yet exercised the 
prytanship and, consequently, for one prytany The popular 
vote conferred this duty on persons of the greatest nobility 
and integrity ^ But though the name of the secretary figured 
in the preamble and the title of decrees, along with the names 
of the pr3rtanic tnbe and the eptstates, it was not out of respect 
for this dignitary, but for the purpose of dating and authen- 
ticating acts, and for convenience of reference In the same 
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way the name of a Boule was indicated by the name of the 
secretary durmg the first prytany^ In the temple of the 
Mother of the Gods, the Metroon, were stored tablets and 
papyri m the midst of which the secretary of the Boule was en- 
throned There were accumulated the originals of decrees and 
laws, a mass of accounts and judicial dossiers and even, since 
the time of Lycurgus’ admmistration, official copies of great 
tragedies ^ The secretary, however, did not keep the key of 
the Metroon, which passed from day to day into the hands of 
the epistateSy and he was of necessity compelled, since he had 
not time to acquire the necessary experience, to rely upon the 
actual master within, the public slave attached to the archives 
Between 368-T and 363-2 the secretaryship was completely 
reformed It became a veritable magistracy, annual and 
filled by lot from the citizens By a strange paradox the 
new secretary received the title which properly belonged to 
the old one, he was called “ secretary of the prytany ” 
{ypapfiarem Kara irpvTavdav) ® Although the period of his office 
was extended he had not the same prestige as he had had m 
the days when he was chosen from the bouleuiat In order 
to avoid competition between tribes he was selected m turn 
from each one, at first following an order determmed by lot, 
and, at the close of the year 356-5, following the official order ^ 
As keeper of pubhc documents and commissioned to take 
care of decrees enacted and to make copies of all other docu- 
ments, the secretary of the prytany necessarily attended the 
sessions of the Council, although he formed no part of it He 
had as auxiliary and subordinate the secretary of the 
decrees ” or of the laws {jpap-pLarem ini ra 
iwl Tom p6fiov<;)^ who was likewise elected by lot and had 
entry to the Council, since it was his duty to make copies of 
decrees and laws ® 

In addition to these secretaries of the archives there was 
a secretary of the records, “ the secretary of the people ’’ or 
‘‘ of the City ” (ypapparem rov TroXe®?), whose 

sole function was to read documents to the Assembly and the 
Council As it was essential that he should have a good voice 
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he was an elected official ^ For proclamations to be made 
m the Assembly the prytaneis had also at their command a 
herald appointed by the Council {icrjpv^ and who 

remamed in office indefinitely ^ 


III 

The Powers of the Council 

At once a preparatory commission, an executive com- 
mission and a supreme magistracy the Boule had three 
channels for the exercise of its various powers it sent to the 
Assembly probotdeumata which served as the basis for the 
decrees of the people, it issued itself mdependeiit decrees 
m order to secure the detailed execution of decisions made, 
it collaborated more or less durectly, in counsel or action, 
with the other magistracies 

We have seen that the Assembly of the people imposed 
upon itself the absolute obligation not to deliberate upon any 
project save those sent down by the Council, with or without 
definite conclusions ^ A decree of the people always supposed 
a prohouleuma of the Boule Sometimes it happened that 
the probouleuma was mentioned explicitly in the decree,^ but 
most often it was simply alluded to in the formula “ it has 
pleased the Boule and the people ” {eho^ev ^ovXtjc koX t&i 
hrjpm) Even the discussion of a project elaborated by a 
special commission of syngrapheis^ even the nomination of 
nomothetai charged with the revision of a law, even the annual 
meetings for elections commenced with the reading of a 
probouleuma Each Boule was responsible for all the pro- 
positions which it had made to the Assembly and only for 
those, as a consequence any probouleuma which the Boule 
had not had time to introduce before the people lapsed 
with it 

Current affairs called for immediate decisions m a great 
number of cases which it was' not worth while to submit to 
the Assembly® The Boule, therefore, drew up executive 
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decrees ” {^r}<^t<riMiTa) without any other formality ^ There 
was implicit authorization for this in its responsibility for 
ensuring the application of the decrees and the laws of the 
people In extraordinary circumstances it was invested with 
full powers {fcvpia, avTOfcpdra>p) to complete the provisions of 
a particular decree ^ Nevertheless it had to remain within 
the limits of its powers and to be careful not to transgress the 
laws and decrees whose application was entrusted to it, if it 
failed to do this it was liable to prosecution under the law of 
illegality ^ 

Finally, the Boule held from the people a general power 
of attorney which gave it authority over the magistrates It 
IS in connection with the Boule, as being its subordinates, 
that Aristotle enumerates a long list of officials, from the 
greatest to the smallest it supervised them all, administered 
in conjunction with them, received their reports, gave them 
their instructions In short nothing which concerned the city 
escaped its notice ^ 

In its capacity of intermediary between Athens and 
foreign States the Boule gave audience to ambassadors before 
introducing them to the Assembly, and negotiated with them 
before submitting to the people the result of these conversa- 
tions in the form of probouleumata ^ It also gave necessary 
instructions to Athenian embassies, and sometimes, by order 
of the Assembly, it appointed them,® in addition it received 
their correspondence It apprised States which were affected 
of decrees of the people and pledged in the name of the city 
treaties of peace or alliance'^ It was expressly charged to 
receive with all due honour guests of the people, not 
only ambassadors but also proxenoi and euergetm One can 
imagine, therefore, that the Boule would have a particu- 
larly active part to play when Athens was at the head of a 
confederation In the fifth century it intervened in the fixing 
of tributes and prepared, on the motion of the syngrapheis^ 
projects which concerned the towns, the districts, indeed the 
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%\hole of the federal domain ^ In the fourth century it was 
the link which connected the Athenian Ecclesia and the 
federal Synedrion One fact is sufficient for the realization 
of the importance of the power exercised by the Boule m 
foreign policy it was almost always for the discussion of 
questions of this order that it sat m secret session 

The Boule was m continual communication with the 
straiegoi upon questions of foreign policy and still more so 
because of its military functions It exercised ceaseless 
vigilance over the defence of the city It had certainly in 
the fifth century the right of supervising the list of hoplites, 
seeing that in the fourth century it superintended the working 
of the ephebic institution, controlled the list of ephebot and 
received the report of the kosmetor^ It concerned itself 
especially with the cavalry Every year the list of knights 
was completed either by the hipparchs, or, m the time of 
Aristotle, by special recruiters or katalogeis, who passed it on 
to the hipparchs, the work of both was submitted for the 
approval of the councillors They voted upon each name 
and struck out those who declared upon oath that they were 
not physically or pecuniarily in a position to serve on horse 
The Boule undertook likewise the inspection of the horses, 
if it considered that any one was under-nourished it deprived 
its owner of the allowance for feeding, it sold off vicious horses, 
having them marked with a wheel on the jaw ® 

But, m a city which set much greater store upon its fleet 
than upon its army, the Boule had as one of its principal 
functions the supervision of marine administration ^ It 
attended to matters both of equipment and personnel Since 
it was responsible for naval constructions and reparations it 
had its representatives m the building yards of the Piraeus m 
the form of the commission of trieropowi and it was empowered 
to lay down administrative regulations It was especially 
for the competent discharging of this duty that the people 
awarded it an honorific decree, and that reward could not be 
given if it had not constructed the regulation number of ships 
The making and the keeping in repair of hulls and tackle were 
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equally the objects of its care, and only on its authorization 
could rejected parts be sold For the recruitment of equip- 
ment the bouleutai of each tribe acted m concert with the 
demarchs The directors of building yards and arsenals 
and the trierarchs fell within the jurisdiction of the Boule it 
might punish them within the limits of its competence or 
hand them over to justice, and it was empowered to double 
the penalties of trierarchs, condemned by the tribunals to 
replace a ship or tackle, if they did not fulfil the conditions 
within the appointed time Whenever a squadron was got 
under weigh the bouleutai were there on the mole with the 
straiegoi and, later, with the apostoleis elected for the purpose 
The Ecclesia authorized them m that circumstance to apply 
the rigour of the law to defaulting trierarchs, or it might even 
go so far as to order the piytaueis to bring a capital action 
against strategoi who failed m their duty ^ 

To consider only administrative organization the Boule 
possessed still more extensive functions in the matter of 
finance Of that department one can assert that until the 
time of Lycurgus it would have been m a state of unmitigated 
chaos, with a multitude of magistrates m charge of receipts, 
expenses and the treasury, had there not been the Boule to 
establish a little order and a semblance of unity 

The Boule again it w’’as which saw to it that the necessary 
resources for the budget were procured, especially m time of 
war ^ In its presence were made, by the poletai, all State 
contracts which w^ere called sales ” and, likewise, real sales 
Such was the case for the farming of taxes, the dossiers of 
which were remitted to the Boule carefully classified, for 
tenders for mining concessions %vhich were definitively allotted 
by vote by show of hands, for the sale of property accruing 
to the State in virtue of judicial condemnations or claimed 
and recognized by judgment of the courts as public property, 
for the letting of sacred lands, the registers of which, written 
on tablets, were brought to it, not bv the poletai, but by the 
king, the high-pnest of the city All these accounts, arranged 
m the order m which they fell due, were entiusted to a public 
slave On the days of expiration the apodektai or general 
receivers had them brought before them again and, in the 
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hall of the Bouleuterion itself, they cancelled the amounts 
paid or noted the default of the debtor and doubled the 
arrears The law m this case gave the Boule the right of 
securing payment or of putting the defaulters in prison ^ 
The botdeutatf who were thus responsible for the collection 
of dues, received even voluntary gifts and supervised the 
payment and sale of the cereals due as first-fruits of the 
Eleusmian goddesses ^ At the time of the first maritime 
confederation m concert with the iaktat they fixed the 
tribute to be paid by the allied towns, and it was m their 
presence that it was received by the apodektai at the festival 
of Dionysus and transmitted to the hellenotamiai 

Throifghout the year the Boule closely scrutinized the use 
made of public funds By law it was required to investigate 
the claims of the indigent who applied for the daily allowance 
of tv^o obols, it was enjoined by a special decree to reduce 
the costs of a building to the minimum ® One of its mam 
concerns was to see that the budgetary law was strictly 
observed On their entry into office the apodektm received 
the w hole of the cash balance and apportioned it among the 
different magistrates, the next day they brought into the 
council-chamber the appropriations inscribed on a tablet, 
they then read them article by article and asked the Council 
whether anyone had knowledge of any magistrate or individual 
having been guilty of any iriegulanty in the assessment, m 
this case they demanded an immediate vote on the question 
of culpability ^ In the course of the financial year the Boule 
forbade the transfer and extension of credit, in the fourth 
century it settled with the nomothetai questions of expenses 
not foreseen m the budget ^ It is not, therefore, surprising 
that each prytany it appointed a commission to examine the 
books of all accountable magistrates and that the inventory 
of the sacred treasures and their transmission were under its 
control ® 

We have just seen that the Boule included within i^s 
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financial competence the expenses of public works But m 
such matters its powers were much more extensile It was 
concerned with everythmg connected ivith the construction 
and maintenance of public buildings If the construction of 
a large building was contemplated, decrees of the Council and 
the people were first necessary for the drawing up of the 
estimates by an architect and for the laying down of the 
specifications 5 for works of lesser importance, for the con- 
ducting of water, for the erection of an altar or a statue, the 
people referred the matter to the Council ^ All the contracts 
were made by the poletm in the presence of the Council/ and 
the latter supervised all the works m course of execution 
through the agency of special epistatm In case of any breach 
of contract on the part of the architect or the contractor it 
addressed a statement to the Ecclesia and, if it resulted m a 
conviction, the matter was referred to a tribunal ^ Certain 
accounts of public works make the activity of the Council 
stand out m bold relief Those of the Parthenon are dated 
by the numbers of the Councils which had succeeded each 
other since the opening of the stone-yard we have, for 
example, the accounts of the ‘‘ fourteenth Boule ” A decree 
issued in the ordinary form settles whether the temple of 
Athena Nike shall have a door of bronze, of gold or ivory, 
another, proposed by the Boule in agreement with the epistatm 
and the architect, fixes the salary of the artist ^ 

Finally, the Boule watched over the administration of 
religion It took care of the temples as of other buildings, 
and helped in the annual transmission of the siher, the 
statues, the ornaments and all the sacred material to the 
treasurers of Athena and the other gods The great testivals 
gave it much to do For the Panathensea it had for long to 
choose the design of the tapestry which was to adorn the robe 
of the goddess , but it was accused of partiality in its judgments 
and was, therefore, deprived of this duty which was assigned 
to a tribunal appointed by lot Nevertheless it continued to 
superintend the fabrication of the golden Victories offered to 
the goddess and to concern itself with the prizes awarded 
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m the Panathenseic contests ^ It maintained order at the 
Dionysian games it chose from its owr number theoroi as 
delegates to the Pythian games and various commissions of 
hieropoioi ^ An inscription of the fifth century shows it 
appointing heralds to send to the confederate towns and 
other towns of Greece to demand that the first-fruits of corn 
should be sent to Eleusis, receiving a statement on the first- 
fruits of oil and punishing, by request of the king, the 
crimes committed on the sacred territory of the Pelargicon 
Another inscription of the fourth century shows us the Boule 
busy With the fixing of boundaries and with the supervision 
of the Eleusinian Orgas and delegating one of its members to 
consult the oracle of Delphi about this interdicted land ^ 

In virtue of the general delegation which it held from the 
sovereign people and which made it a supreme magistracy, 
the Boule had powers of police and justice 

We have already noted that m certain circumstances it 
exercised the right of censure, of dokimasia Let us assemble 
here the cases in which it exercised it The enrolment of 
adult Athenians on the civic registers was not definitive until 
it had received the approval of the Boule and, if it was ascer- 
tained that any name had been illegally inscribed, it ordered 
it to be erased and condemned the demotm responsible for the 
fraud to pay a fine It controlled also the annual enrolments 
on the lists of knights and cavalry scouts, and passed to the 
examination of the beasts as well as the men The same 
control was exercised over the list of disabled appealing for 
public assistance The Boule examined, moreover, at the 
end of its period of office the bouleuiai and the archons 
designated for the succeeding year It possessed at first a 
definitive right of exclusion, but later the excluded were 
allowed to appeal to the tribunal ® 

When the Boule received from Cleisthenes and then from 
Ephialtes the political functions exercised hitherto by the 
Areopagus, it inherited at the same time as the right of control 
over the execution of the laws, the jurisdiction pertaining to it 
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Since it supervised the administration of officials, especially 
of financial officials, it was qualified to summon them to appear 
before it and to try them, if they were guilty of neglecting the 
duties of their office or of infringement of the law 

The penal jurisdiction of the Boule was originally furnished 
with unlimited sanctions , it included then the sovereign right 
of inflicting fines, imprisonment and even death, but it had 
been reduced to a petty fine, the epibole Henceforth the 
Boule could not condemn without appeal to a fine of more than 
five hundred drachmas, beyond that sum all sentences pro- 
nounced by it were taken by the thesmothetm before the 
popular tribunal, whose decision alone was sovereign ^ A 
time came when appeal might even be made against fines 
inflicted by the Boule withm the limits of its competence ^ 
Aristotle recounts the circumstances m which the first and the 
chief of these changes was made One day, he says, a certain 
man Lysimachus, delivered by the Boule to the executioner, 
was already at the place of execution, when he was snatched 
from death by Eumelides of Alopeke, who declared that no 
citizen might be put to death without a judgment of the 
people, he was led before the Heliaea and absolved Un- 
fortunately we do not know the date of this dramatic incident 
It seems probable, however, that the supreme jurisdiction 
with which the Boule had been invested by Cleisthenes was 
taken away from it before the Persian wars, perhaps in the 
year 501-0 which witnessed the institution of the oath of the 
bouleutm the Boule, therefore, would thus lose at the same 
time judicial sovereignty, whmh went back to the Helisea, and 
diplomatic sovereignty, which was seized by the Ecclesia 
At all events the beginning of the fifth century saw the 
proclamation of the principle “ No penalty of death without 
the decision of the people gathered together in assembly,’^ 
(^av6v Tov hrjfjLov irXrjdvovro^ /it) elpai Odvarov) ® Though 
Violated by the ohgarchs of 411 and 404, and even by the 
democracy restored m 403, this principle was again in force 
before 368,^ and this time for ever 

1 Id , %h%d , 45, 1-2 (cf 41, 2, 46, 2), IG, vol F, no 114, 1 32, BIG, 
nos 71, i 58 , 604, B, 1 10 jQT , Ps Dem , C Euerg , 43 

^ V CVI, vol I, p 45/ 

3 IG, vol F, no 114, 1 37 n P Cloche, ‘‘ Le Conseil ath des 
Cinq Cents et la peme de mort ” {REG, vol XXXIII, 1920, p Iff) 

^ Anst , op oti , 40, 2, Lys , Agst the Corn-merchants, 2 
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The Boule^ however, made frequent use of its right of 
coercion within the limits imposed by law It punished, on 
the request of the king, anyone who violated the sanctity 
of the Pelargicon, and it punished, on its own initiative, 
trierarchs who were not at their post, architects who made 
faults in the repairing of walls, buyers and sellers who employed 
illicit weights and measures or metronomoi who neglected 
their duties ^ Although deprived of the right of delivering 
capital sentences, the Boule was for long able to issue in its 
own right writs of arrest in serious cases of neglect of duty 
or of high treason, it did this for example m 406 against the 
generals who had failed in their duty and, in the following 
year, against the demagogue Cleophon But by employing 
this procedure it exposed itself to virulent criticism and to 
dangerous attacks In this sphere also its powers were 
reduced In 403 the oath of the bouleuiai still implied the 
right of proceeding to arrest, half a century latei the same 
oath guaranteed the liberty of citizens, with the exception of 
traitors, of conspirators and of tax farmers guilty of mal- 
versation, on condition of furnishing three middle class 
guarantors ^ 

In place of acting m concert with a magistrate or of bring- 
ing an action itself, the Boule might be set m motion by a 
private individual It heard complaints agaipst magistrates 
who violated the laws ® Sometimes the summary actions of 
apagoge and endetxis were used before it these were prosecu- 
tions undertaken without a formal citation, by means of an 
arrest made by the accuser or a bailiff, against those who were 
caught in some flagrant breach of the law or were notoriously 
guilty of certain offences against public order, for example 
against anyone who entered a public place or participated in 
a public contract m violation of aiimia ^ On other occasions 
recourse might be had to the jurisdiction of the Five Hundred 
by means of a written denunciation, di.p}iasis it was the means 
ordinarily adopted to safeguard the interests of the treasury 
and of property and to suppress infringements of the customs 
and commercial laws ® Finally, the Boule played a prominent 

1 RIG, ll cc , IG, vol II, no 167, 1 25 

^ Dem , C Ttmocr , 96, 144 

® Anst , op at , 45, 2, Antiph , Chor , 12, 35, Ps Dem , C Euerg , 41 

^ Andoc , Be Myst , 91, 111 , Anstoph , Thesm , 654, 764, 1084 
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part m the summary procedure adopted m cases of crimes 
against the State, the eisangeha 

Formerly the Areopagus had judged by eisangeha attempts 
against the constitution, a law of Solon assigned to it this 
right ^ But as early as the time of the Persian wars the 
Assembly of the people had taken to itself jurisdiction over 
actions involving the safety of the city, such as treason or the 
crime of deceivmg the people ^ After the reform of Ephiaites 
all crimes falling within the range of eisangeha, crimes against 
the safety of the State or extraordinary crimes not provided 
for by law, might be deferred either to the Council or to the 
Assembly When the Council dealt with eisangeha it began 
by determining the question of guilt ^ If the question were 
settled m the affirmative a fresh discussion was embarked 
upon to decide whether the penalty at the disposal of the 
Council was adequate (and what was the highest within the 
legal limits of the epibole) or whether the affair ought to be 
transferred by the thesmoiheiai to the Assembly or the popular 
tribunal for a severer penalty When the eisangeha was 
earned directly to the Assembly the latter, likewise, did not 
enter upon the prosecution until a vote had been taken upon 
the question of acceptance or rejection In the case of 
acceptance it charged the Council to draw up a bill for a decree 
upon the question of whether it should judge the case itself 
or send it before a tribunal 

After Cleisthenes had made the deme the constitutional 
unit of the political body the Council which represented 
the demes became the central organ of Athenian democ- 
racy Ephiaites increased its authority by making it fill 
the place occupied by the Areopagus m the ancestral 
constitution ” It was after this decisi\e reform that, in 
the preamble of decrees, the words “ it has pleased the 
people ” were replaced by the formula it has pleased the 
Boule and the people ” Aristotle recognizes, therefore, that 
the Boule had at first held a prominent place m democracy, 
but he adds that power had fallen away from it since the 
people had begun to be paid for their attendance at the 
Assembly, “ for,” he says, ''the people on whom one lavishes 

1 Anst , op ai , 8, 4 

2 Lyc , C Leoar , 117, Her , VI, 136 
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misihos attracts all power to itself Thus there seem to have 
been two quite distinct periods in the history of the Council 
The historians of our day have often protested against 
such a distinction ^ In actual fact the Athenians of the 
fourth century still said that their city was founded on three 
essential institutions, the Assembly and the Helisea, m which 
the people acted directly, and the Boule to which it sent its 
representatives ^ In all times politicians found in the Boule 
an excellent position from which to control government and 
administration There were always there, as in the Assembly, 
a mass of silent listeners (the ZSiwrat) and a few orators (the 
X€ 7 oi/t€<?),^ if a partv leader obtained a majority m the 
Council of the Five Hundred he could be almost certain of 
winning over the people and imposing his ideas on all the 
magistrates It was as a bouleutes^ that Cleon began, m 428-7, 
his astonishing career as demagogue and Demosthenes hoped 
to play a more prominent part in the negotiations of 846 ^ 
But does it necessarily follow that Aristotle was misled by 
his prejudices and that there was, in truth, no serious difference 
between the Boule of the fifth century and that of the fourth 
A closer examination of the facts does not lead one to that 
conclusion Certainly the Council elected by lot and furnished 

with the misthos remained, until the revolutions which marked 
the close of the Peloponnesian wars, the mainspring of 
Athenian government When Thucydides wishes to indicate 
democracy as opposed to oligarchy he uses this expression 
“ the demos and the Boule elected by the bean In fact it 
was the first care of the oligarchs, when they triumphed in 
411, to dismiss the Boule of Five Hundred m order to replace 
it by a Boule of Four Hundred very carefully selected and 
unpaid Though the Council of Five Hundred was re-estab- 
iished by the party of Theramenes, democracy was not con- 
sidered victorious until the day when it was once more 
appomted by the drawing of the bean In the fourth 

^ Anst , Pol , VII (VI), 1, 9, cf VI (IV), 12, 8-9 
2 Cf CXXIV, vol II, p 198, P Cloche, REGy vol XXXIV (1921), 
p 238 ff 
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century we do not see the Boule playing so important a part 
in internal affairs Doubtless the people was forced to refer 
to it upon questions of foreign policy, and on this count one 
must admit that the historians are right who adduce the secret 
sessions of the Boule m refutation of the assertion that its 
powers had declmed from the time of Pericles to that of 
Demosthenes But in all other matters one henceforth sees 
it closely subordinated to the Assembly of the people, and 
for this reason Aristotle, who considers only the internal life 
of the cities, was equally not mistaken when he declared that 
to pay the Assembly is to weaken the Boule 



CHAPTER V 
THE MAGISTHATES 

I 

Demockacy and its Magisteates 

Even with the aid of its permanent Council the people could 
only secure the execution of its orders by delegating a portion 
of its sovereignty to certain magistrates It was thus led to 
distinguish among the public offices magistracies properly so 
called, of a governmental or political nature [apxa'i), and purely 
administrative functions (eVe/i-eXaat), without counting the 
minor offices {virripeaLai) which might be given to metics and 
slaves as well as to citizens 

By virtue of this delegation of sovereignty the great 
magistrates possessed, within their several spheres, the follow- 
ing powers ^ (1) The right of acting on their own initiative in 
accordance with the laws which qualified them, or of consult- 
ing the Assembly or the Council with regard to new decisions 
(^ovX^vaaa-dat), (2) the fundamental right of giving orders 
and of passing obligatory measures (eVerd^ai), which implied 
the right of punishing the delinquent {iinfioXas iTnjSdXXeiv) 
by the imposition of a fine whose maximum varied, according 
to the magistrature, from fifty to five hundred drachmas, or 
else of sending him before the courts for severer punishment ^ 
(3) judical competence m specified cases (fcplvai)^ a compe- 
tence which no longer carried the right of decision, but only 
that of receiving pleas, of making investigation and of presiding 
over the tribunal {nyep^ovia) 

Since the power of the magistrates emanated from popu- 
lar sovereignty, democratic principle demanded that every 
citizen should be able to exercise it But one must not apply 

^ Anst 5 Pol ^ YI (IV), 12, 2-3, v Caillemer, DA, art Archai,” 
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2 Cf iEschin , C Ctes , 27, Plat , Laws^ p 764a-e Examples Lys , 
C Ntcom y 3 (the archons), Arist , Ath Const, 56, 7 (the archon), 
Ps Lys , IX, 6, XV, 5 (the strategoi) 
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to this precept the hackneyed interpretation which there is a 
temptation to give to it to-day It did not merely signify that 
everyone had the right to attain to the exercise of the highest 
public functions, it proclaimed that everyone ought to attain 
to it as far as possible The first characteristic of liberty,” 
says Aristotle, is that all should command each and each m 
his turn all ” (to eV /j^epei ap'^eadai teal apx<^^v) ^ It is also, 
according to the author of the Menexenus, the first condition 
of equality, for “ among brothers born of a common mother, 
there are neither slaves nor masters The result is that in 
a demociacy, no one is compelled to obey unless he may m 
his turn command thus liberty and equality are combined 
No citizen, therefore, was excluded from honours, whatever his 
birth or fortune, such was actual fact The only superiority 
which might be recognized was that of merit and ability, with 
the result that the republic would be governed by an aristo- 
cracy with the assent of the people such was the ideal ^ 

In order to accelerate the alternating movement which 
was to bring citizens to offices of State and then send them 
back into the ordinary ranks, magistracies were of short 
duration Most of them were annual As a general rule 
citizens were forbidden to exercise the same function m 
several successive years or to hold more than one in the same 
year ® These two rules were, however, capable of exceptions 
A man might sit for two years m the Council, while with 
military offices, especially with that of the strategos^ power 
might be renewed from year to year indefinitely ® But that 
such repeated tenure had to be justified by exceptional 
reasons is shown by the fact that in practice hardly ever 
could even two different magistracies be held m two succeed- 
ing years for before putting oneself forward as a candidate 
for the second account must have been given of the first, 
a thing which could only be done by seekmg for the second 
office one of the rare ones which were entered upon, not at 
the beginning of the civil year, the 1st of Hecatombaion, 

1 Arist , Pol , VII (VI), 1, 6 

2 Ps Plat , Menex p 236 ff ^ Arist , lor cit , S 

^ Thuc , II, 37, Ps Plat , loc at , p 238c 
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but at the Panathensea, on the 20th of the same month On 
the other hand an extraordinary function might be attached 
to an ordinary magistracy, and ex-archons, although they 
sat in the Areopagus, might obtain an additional office Thus 
Pericles, fifteen times m succession a strategos, was at intervals 
chosen as episiaies of public works, and Aristides and Themi- 
stocles were elected strategoi after having been archons 

The same motive which subjected the magistracies to the 
constitutional rule of yearly office made them also collegiate 
The colleges were all independent of one another, and when 
co-operation was necessary it was effected through the Council 
The only exception was m the case of colleges with military 
functions, where it was essential to have a hierarchy The 
sirategoz^ generals in chief, gave orders to the taxiarchs^ 
commanders of the infantry, and, through the medium of 
the hipparchs, to the phylarchs, commanders of the cavalry ^ 
As to the civil magistracies they were all equal m public 
law But in practice there was a general and clearly 
marked distinction between the great offices {ai fieyiarai, 
and the minor ones {dpx!>Bia) ® And with good 
reason The magistracies which involved heavy responsi- 
bilities, those whose holders directed the principal affairs of 
State and exercised command over the army, were not paid 
The citizens of the lower classes did not aspire to them, 
but, on the contrary, found it wholly to their advantage to 
maintain the property qualification which made effective the 
pecuniary responsibility of these magistrates The offices 
which they aspired to were those which were profitable ^ 

The salaries were, however, very small For the fifth 
century we have only rare indications , but they are significant 
According to the accounts of the Erectheum (409-8), the 
working day for labourers and artisans was worth a drachma 
The architect responsible for the direction of works and the 
sub-recorder who kept the accounts were only better off in one 
respect — ^they were paid by the year or rather by the prytany, 
without deduction for non-working days, but the architect 
likewise received only a drachma per day, and the sub- 

1 Ps Lys , a Ale, 5 2 Arist , Pol , III, 6, 11 

3 Aristoph , Birds, 1111 , Dem , De Coron , 261 
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recorder only five obols ^ Eighty years later when the pay 
for skilled work was doubled, one learns from the accounts of 
Eleusis that the architect was paid two drachmas per day, 
but the keeper of the accounts now received only a single 
obol ^ At the same period whilst the presence-token of the 
Assembly was equivalent to a drachma or a drachma and a 
half, the archons each received four obols per day as allow- 
ance for keep, as did the ephebot, but out of that they had to 
feed their herald and their flute player, one of the nine, isolated 
at Salamis, received a drachma, as did the sophronistat of 
the ephebot ® The athlothetai were paid in kind, they took 
their meals at the Prytaneum, but only during the sixteen 
days when all their time was occupied with preparations for 
the Panathenaeic games The amphictyons sent to Delos 
received a drachma per day from the Delian treasury, the 
magistrates sent out to the cleruchies of Samos, of Sk3nros, of 
Lemnos or of Imbros received in money or by a bare allow- 
ance for food ^ Though there were exceptions to the law for- 
bidding the exercise of two offices m the same year, there was 
none in connection with paid offices (/xr/ Sixodev fiicr9o<f)opelv) ® 
According to the Athenian conception the principle of 
equality was to be applied not only to individuals, but also 
to territorial divisions It was for that reason that, since 
the time of Cleisthenes, the number of magistrates had been 
in almost all colleges in relation to the decimal system of 
the tribes Whether elected or drawn by lot they were 
usually ten in number If not, some way was contrived to 
complete the mystic number The disappointment of the 
tribe unrepresented in the college of archons was tempered 
by giving it a secretary Were the epistatai of Eleusis only 
seven in number ’ Then a secretary and two treasurers of 
the goddesses were added to them ® When more than ten 
were needed the number was not infrequently raised to thirty, 
in order that the three divisions of each tribe might be repre- 
sented thus there had been thirty tribal judges’ before the 
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Thirty Tyrants had rendered this number odious When 
a great number of candidates were needed for the drawing 
of lots, the total allotted to each tribe was divided among 
the demes which composed it. For quite a long time this 
system was applied to the nomination of axchons, but, since 
it readily lent itself to abuse in the small demes, it had to 
be abandoned except for the appointment by lot of the five 
hundred councillors and the five hundred keepers of the 
arsenals ^ When, on the other hand, ten magistrates was 
too large a number sometimes only five were appointed, in 
the proportion of one to two tribes, as for example in the 
case of road surveyors (oSoTrotot) and introducers of cases 
to be judged within the month (iia-ayeo'yel’;) ^ For the 
selection of extraordmary magistrates the Cleisthenian rule 
could not always be followed for instance the ambassadors 
sent to foreign countries were chosen in varying numbers 
from the whole body of citizens (e^ ’Adrjvaicov dirdvrav), but 
whenever it was possible the Athenian democrats adhered 
to the general custom It is worthy of notice that the 
revolutionary oligarchs of 413-11 and of 404 observed it 
themselves, when they caused the constitution of the Four 
Hundred to be prepared by ten, then by thirty proboulot 
and when they organized the tyranny of the Thirty Finally, 
certain magistracies were taken from the ten tribes in a 
body thus the secretary of the Council was supplied from 
year to year by each tribe in turn ® 


II 

Appointment of Magistrates 

Magistrates were appointed either by lot or by election 
At the close of the fifth century drawing of lots became 
the democratic procedure par excellence, and by its means 
were chosen aU magistrates whom it was not absolutely 
necessary to select accordmg to their political ideas or their 
abihties One must not think, however, that the drawing 
of lots was a device invented by the democrats and that 
it had always possessed the egalitarian character which it 

1 Anst ,op «« , 62, 1 , 22, 6, 26, 2 
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m fact acquired In order to investigate this subject 
thoroughly it is profitable to examine the method of appoint- 
ment employed in the case of the archons throughout the 
centuries 

The majority of authors have tended to regard the drawing 
of lots as a relatively late practice and have attributed the 
idea either to Cleisthenes or Aristides, or even to Ephialtes 
and Pericles But Fustel de Coulanges, faithful to his general 
conception and always tracing back institutions to religious 
origins, maintained that the drawing of lots, a veritable 
judgment of God, was used for the appointment of the archons 
from the beginning ^ His view was correct Aristotle says, 
indeed, in the Politics that Solon preserved as he found it 
the method of appointing magistrates and that this method 
was essentially aristocratic,^ while m the Athenian Constitu- 
tion he says that Solon decided that the drawing of lots 
for the magistrates should be made from lists of candidates 
previously chosen by the tribes {Trpofcptroi,), then four m 
number, and that for the nine archons, each tribe should 
put forward ten candidates selected from thq wealthiest, the 
pentacosiomedimm ® Aristotle does not contradict himself, 
he merely tells us that while conserving the old method of 
appointment Solon adapted it to the new constitution the 
forty candidates whose names were to be placed in the urn 
were no longer chosen only by the chiefs of great families 
and according to birth, but by all the citizens and according 
to fortune 

The reformer no doubt congratulated himself on having 
made the drawing of lots a reality, for the Council of ex- 
archons, the Areopagus, to which was entrusted the recruit- 
ing of magistrates,^ had found it too easy to manipulate 
the drawing of lots and to turn it for all practical purposes 
into co-optation But m that Solon was deceived Intrigues 
and frauds continued During the whole of the sixth century 
the office of chief archon was the goal of the ambitious 
From time to time great men such as Dropides, the friend 
of Solon, and the leader of the nobility, the Philaid Hippo- 
cleides, might hold it, sometimes sedition and usurpation 

1 XXVm, bk HI, ch X, XCVm, cf Glotz, art “ Sortitio ” {DA. 
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might prevent it from being regularly filled, whence the years 
of “ anarchy Later Pisistratus and his sons, just as if 
it were a question of ordinary appointment, agreed to fill 
it with intimate friends such as Pisistratus the Younger, 
Miltiades and Hebron, and after the expulsion of the tyrants 
it vas given to the leader of the oligarchic party, Isagoras 
Then came the reform of Cleisthenes It changed the old 
system m two particulars In order not to depart from the 
decimal system which was applied to political organization, 
the secretary of the thesmothetai was added in subordination 
to the nine archons, and the ten members of the college were 
drawn by lot, one from each tribe in turn ^ Ten candidates 
from each of the ten new tribes were to be put forward in 
place of the ten candidates required from each of the four 
old tribes But as in the past it was always eminent citizens, 
politicians, who were nominated, Alcmaeon, Hipparchus, 
Themistocles, Aristides How was it possible for a magis- 
tracy filled by lot to prpvoke so many conflicts, and to fall 
regularly to the strongest or the ablest ^ Aristotle supplies 
the explanation of this fact There is also a danger in elect- 
ing the magistrates out of a body who are themselves elected, 
for if but a small number choose to combine, the elections 
will always go as they desire It was quite possible, for 
example, that a tribe might use its right of presentation m 
putting forward only one candidate and thus render the 
drawing of lots meaningless After the first Persian war 
the drawing of lots for the archons was equivalent for the 
most part to an election, but — it must not be forgotten — an 
election which was a privilege of the Athenians of the first 
class 

In 487-6 a great reform was achieved m the appointment 
of the archons It was the time when the people was issuing 
writ after writ of ostracism against persons suspected of 
having dealings with the exiled t3nrants and the Persians 
It was essential that their partisans should be prevented 
from continuing the electoral manipulations which had so 
often won for them the archonship, and that the lot should 
be made a reality Such a reform was not dangerous since 
the reins of government were in the hands of elected straiegot 
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The choice of candidates for the archonship might, therefore, 
be extended over a wider range From the tribe the right 
of presentation passed to the demes In order that all the 
demes should have their candidates and m a number propor- 
tionate to their population, they were allowed for the archon- 
ship, as for the Boule, fifty candidates for each tribe making 
a total of five hundred But the first class which could easily 
put forward forty, could not present twelve and a half times 
that number, moreover a reward was conferred on at least 
one of the other classes which had fought at Marathon the 
privilege of participating in the drawing of lots for the archon- 
ship was extended to the knights ^ It is possible that after 
the double invasion of the Persians which had impoverished 
the landowners and after the victories of Salamis and Platsea 
won by the patriotic alliance of all classes, a decree proposed 
by Aristides in 478 allowed the five hundred candidates to 
be taken from the people as a whole, without distinction of 
income, but this was in any case an exceptional measure, 
the law was ignored but not changed ^ Even the reform of 
Ephialtes allowed it to remain as it was 

It was only m 457-6 that a further reduction in the 
property qualification took place Athens, at war with the 
Boeotians and the Spartans, had been compelled to make 
exacting demands on the zeugitai, not only in the infantry, 
according to the established rule, but also in the cavalry 
By way of compensation it gave them access to the archon- 
ship ® Henceforth one class only, that of the thetes, was 
excluded, and that distinction could not be maintained much 
longer Not even a law was needed to abolish it Men agreed 
to close their eyes to the declarations of income made during 
the dokimasia Aristotle mentions it not without irony 
When the candidates who presented themselves for the 
drawing of lots for an office were asked what was their class, 
no one bethought himself to reply that of the thetes 

As soon as every citizen became eligible for the archonship 
it seemed in harmony with strict democratic principle to 
suppress the method of election for the nomination of candi- 
dates proposed by the demes and to replace it by a preliminary 
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drawing of lots m the demes It was this double drawing 
of lots, already employed m the recruiting of the Council, 
which was, par excellence, appointment “ by the bean ” It 
was certainly used as early as the fifth century and probably 
shortly after the reform which deprived the two first classes 
of their exclusive privilege ^ The principal motive which 
actuated this reform was the desire to put an end to electoral 
jobbery which voting by ballot encouraged in the small 
areas of the demes But the urns continued to be tampered 
with as much in the case of the lot as in election What 
was to be done It was decided towards the end of the 
fifth century, perhaps in 403, to take the drawing of lots 
for candidates no longer by demes but by the tribe as a whole ^ 
When this was done there was no longer any reason for re- 
taining the enormous number of five hundred candidates 
Since the tribe had not to provide for all its demes it was 
enough for it to put forward ten The principle remained 
intact, for no limits were set to the number of citizens who 
might present themselves for the lot, and the two operations 
were much simplified Thus was finally fixed a method of 
appointment which fraud and the necessity of counteracting 
it had caused to vary so much for two centuries 

The drawing of lots for magistrates seems to us to-day 
so patent an absurdity that we can hardly conceive that an 
intelligent people should have devised and maintained such 
a system In that we are at one with the oligarchs and 
philosophers of antiquity It is foolish,’’ as Xenophon 
makes Socrates say, ‘‘ that the magistrates of the city should 
be chosen by the bean, when no one would dream of drawing 
lots for a pilot, a mason, a flute-player, or any craftsman at 
all, whose faults are far less harmful than those which are 
committed in the government 

But it IS better to attempt to understand than to criticize 
The drawing of lots had been invented in far distant times 
when men knew no better method of appointing their leaders 
than by the judgment of their gods It was retained by 
later generations to whom the judgment of God offered the 

1 Id , tbtd , 8, 1 , 62, 1 

2 ^ pqi ^ yjj 1 xo Xen , Mem , 1, 2, 9, Isocr , Areop , 22 
Cf art “ Sortitio^’ (D^, p 1407) 

3 Anst , Ath Const , 62, 1 Cf DA, loc cit 

^ Xen , loc eit 
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advantage of appeasing the bloody rivalries of great families 
And now it did not fail, even in oligarchic cities, to allay 
the dissensions of parties, by preventing a victorious faction 
from making the tyranny of a majority prevail m the whole 
government, in all the administrative departments, and thus 
exasperating the opposition, it suppressed the disgrace of 
electoral jobbery, and Aristotle cites the example of Heraia 
in Arcadia where election was abolished because it favoured 
intrigue ^ Democracy was certainly not going to renounce 
it because in addition it gave to all citizens an equal right of 
access to the magistracies It must be remembered, more- 
over, that the disadvantages of the lot were much diminished 
m practice The incapable were withheld from participating 
from fear of ridicule and people of doubtful honesty by the 
prospect of the dokimasia, the collegial character of the 
magistracies ensured an average mean of intelligence, and 
the nomination of a president introduced the selective prin- 
ciple into the lot itself, the collaboration of the assessors 
and especiaEy the presence of an experienced personnel in 
government departments counteracted the inexperience of 
the leaders , and finally, in spite of the progress of the system 
of the lot, the system of election retained an important 
position 

All the magistrates who were required to have professional 
knowledge or pecuniary guarantees were appointed by a 
vote by show of hands These were, since the fifth century, 
military officials the ten strategot, the ten taxiarchs, the two 
hipparchs, the ten phylarchs and the ten recruiting officers 
or katalogeis,^ and, in addition, the heads of technical depart- 
ments in the fifth century, probably the Hellenotarmai or 
treasurers of the federal exchequer, in the fourth, the ad- 
ministrators of the theorie fund and the epimeletes of waters 
and fountains ® Aristotle also mentions in that category 
the treasurers of the two State triremes, the Paralus and 
the Ammoms, he tells us that the Ecclesia elected the archi- 
tects in charge of the construction of ships of the fleet and 
the naval engineers, and that the Council chose from its own 
number the ten co m missioners whose duty it was to super- 

1 Anst , Pol , VIII (V), 2, 9 

2 Id , Ath Const , 43, 1 , 44, 4, 49, 2, 61 , iEschm , C Ctes , 13, Xen , 
Mem , III, 4, Dem , C Mid , 171 

® Anst ,op at , 43, 1 , cf iEschin ,loc cii ,24t, RIG, no 193 
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intend the ineropotoi, finally he gives us many details of 
the method in which the directors and masters of the ephebot 
were appointed^ But there were many other elective 
magistracies In the first rank, in the second half of the 
fourth century, was the high office which the orator Lycurgus 
rendered illustrious, an office which was almost a ministry 
of public finance, whose holder, called ‘‘ the keeper of the 
dtoikesis ” (o eVl hoLKrjCTu)^ was elected for four years ^ 
Then came extraordinary functions When the people 
ordered the execution of public works it elected the architect 
bv show of hands and attached to him by the same method 
of appointment a commission of epistatai provided with a 
secretary and sometimes with a treasurer ® Often it divided 
the works of naval construction or of fortification between 
the ten tribes, m this case the tribes each named one or 
more commissioners (the T€4%o7ro4ot, the ra^poTroioi, the 
TpiTipoTToiol), but they were none the less pubhc officials ^ 
Finally, the majority of magistrates whose duty it was to 
preside over great festivals were elected from the citizens 
who were m a position to enhance their splendour by drawing 
upon their own incomes Such were the four epimeletai of 
the mysteries, two of whom were chosen from the whole 
body of the Athenians, and two from the sacerdotal famihes 
of the Eumolpidse and the Kerykes ^ It was the same with 
the ten epzmeletat of the Dionysia until 451, when it became 
possible to select them by lot since henceforth a considerable 
sum was put aside for their expenses ® Though the majority 
of the priesthoods were fiUed by lot, the oldest were hereditary 
m certain famihes, and there were some exceptional ones 
filled by election'^ In other religious offices election was 
more prominent ® 

The election day (dpxaip^criai) was fixed by soothsayers 

1 Anst , op cit y 61, 7, 46, 1 (cf Dem , foe cit), 42, 2-a (cf RIG, 
no 606, 1 29, 55) 

2 Fs Pint , Lyc , 3, p 841c, PoU , VIII, 113 

3 RIGy no 1465, 1 28, SIG\ loc cit , 1 12, 43, 118, 143, IG, vol 11% 
no 463, 1 7 
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[Kara rr}v fiavreiav) it took place in the first prytany, after 
the sixth, when the auspices were favourable ^ Even when 
the electoral session had opened it was suspended if the gods 
manifested their disapproval Thus on the 21st of March, 
424, at eight o’clock in the mornmg preparations were being 
made for the taking of the vote when, to the great joy of 
the opponents of Cleon, an eclipse of the sun caused the 
matter to be postponed to a later meeting ^ The elections 
then, unless the gods prohibited it, might be entered upon 
after the opening of the seventh prytany (the middle of 
February), but, on the other hand, they might not be delayed 
beyond the ninth, because sufficient time had to be left for 
accomplishing the formahties of the dokimasta and for settling 
the suits which sometimes ensued For the same reason 
the drawing of lots was held at about the same time as the 
elections ^ It was just at the beginnmg of spring in 440, 
if one is to trust a piquant anecdote, that the elections which 
brought Sophocles to the office of strategos took place it was 
a mark of favour for the success of his Antigone^^ and, there- 
fore, after the Dionysia which were celebrated from thg 
tenth to the fifteenth of Elaphebohon (the end of March), 
that is to say at a meeting of the eighth prytany If the 
anecdote is not authentic, on the question of date, at any 
rate, it is completely in accordance with the facts 

The elections were always held on the Pnyx, in the open 
air, even when at the end of 832 the people adopted the 
practice of holding their ordinary assemblies in the theatre ^ 
As with all the proceedings of the Ecclesia the session opened 
with the reading of the probouleuma which authorized it 
{prjhev arrpo^ovXevTov) ^ Election was never made otherwise 
than by show of hands [x^iporovuv) When it was a question 
of appointing colleges of ten magistrates there were two 
methods of procedure either (and this was the more frequent) 
they were chosen in the proportion of one from each tribe 
eKd(7T7]<; &a), or else they were taken indiscrimin- 

ately from the whole body of Athenians (ef arravrcov A6r]vaici}p) 
As the army was divided into ten tribes {jphyla%\ the first 

^ 1<T, vol II, no 416, Arist , op cii , 44, 4 

2 Aristoph , Clouds, 581 ff and Schol , cf VI, voi III, ii, p 1124 
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only of these systems was applicable to the ten commanders 
of the infantry j, the tamarchs, as well as to the ten com- 
manders and the ten recruiters of the cavalry, the phylarchs 
and the katalogeis, whilst the two generals of the cavalry, 
the hzpparchs, each appointed for five tribes, were necessarily 
taken from ‘‘ among all the Athenians But the strategoi, 
at first elected according to the first system, were elected 
later accordmg to the second ^ The change was probably 
effected during the epoch when Pericles was re-elected year 
after year As he could not pass for the qualified repre- 
sentative of his tribe, the Acamantis, but was indeed the 
representative of the whole city, the Acamantis obtained 
from time to time a second representative this happened 
three times m ten years Force of circumstances, therefore, 
prevented the ancient rule from being rigorously observed, 
so much so that we know for the fifth and fourth centuries 
eleven cases in which the same tribe was doubly represented 
in the college ^ Even if, however, for one reason or another 
a tribe found itself thus favoured, an effort was made to give 
•epresentation to the greatest possible number of tribes 

As one would expect candidates for the magistracies had 
recourse to all manner of contrivances At the time when 
the lot was preceded by elections in the demes corruption 
ran not in these “ stagnant pools,” and so it was for reasons 
of political morality that democracy preferred the two-fold 
drawing of lots But elections always gave scope to skilful 
jobbery Every year the spectacle described by Demosthenes 
was witnessed Those who aspired to elective offices and 
the rank which they bestowed, slaves of the approval which 
assured them their votes, went from one to another, each 
dreaming of being sworn a strategos Some employed 
pathetic devices an old soldier would imcover his breast 
and display his scars,® others in cynical fashion would appeal 
to the venahty of the electors their expenses were only 
advances,” it was a question of spending ‘‘ m order to 
reimburse themselves doubly Parties organized them- 
selves m support of their candidates, committees came into 
being, each with its agents and its funds, the ohgarchs of the 

1 Id , tJbid , 61, 4-5, 49, 2, !(?, vol II, no 562, ^Eschm , Emb , 169 
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fifth century were grouped in strong hetmretai, which may 
be compared with the Tammany clubs of America ^ 

But one must not think that jobbery was a greater evil 
among the Athenians than among any other peoples of 
antiquity or of modern times In many elections there was 
no trace of it Intrigue could do nothmg, for instance, in 
the recruiting of the ephebic officials The fathers of the 
youths assembled by tribes, and, after having taken an oath, 
elected from the members of their tribe who were over forty 
the three citizens whom they deemed most honourable and 
most capable of taking care of their sons, from these three 
the people elected one for each tribe as sophromstes or censor, 
after which it selected from all the Athenians the kosmetes or 
principal, the head of all the ephebo% ^ Even in elections of a 
political nature the Athenians were not incapable of wise 
choice One student of antiquity has investigated the social 
position of persons who held office in the time of Demosthenes 
he has reached the conclusion that the highest fimctions, those 
which involved the greatest responsibihty, were generally 
confided to men of high birth, rich or well-informed ® 
Plutarch'* remarks that this people, who used the demagogues 
as kings their flatterers and fools, as a means of dis- 
traction, was wise enough to call to the most important 
positions true statesmen and, above all, to appoint the most 
capable tor military commands He makes that remark in 
connection with Phocion who, in spite of his loathmg of the 
multitude and although he never put himself forward, was 
appointed strategos forty-five times He might have added 
that a democracy capable of conferrmg supreme power for 
more than thirty years on a Pericles was assuredly lacking 
in neither seriousness nor clearness of purpose, but on the 
contrary gave a proof of it unique in the history of the world 
When they had been appointed by lot or by election, the 
magistrates did not enter upon them duties until they had 
been subjected to the test of the dokzmasta In the time of 
Aristotle this procedure was in general carried out before the 
tribunal, but for the nme archons there was a prelimmary 
examination in the Council of the Five Hundred In the 

1 Thuc , VIII, 54, 4 Cf LXXXVra, p 32 
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fifth century the Council could alone pronounce judgment, 
in the fourth, ho’^ever, the magistrate rejected by it could 
appeal to the tribunal, which ga\ e the final decision ^ The 
dbkimasta of the archons is well known to us It began by 
questioning the future magistrate on his birth ‘‘ Who is 
your father, and of what deme ^ Who is your father’s 
father ^ Who is your mother Who is your mother’s 
father and of what deme By further questions it was 
ascertained whether he was a member of a phratry, the issue 
of a good and ancient line, whether he participated m a cult 
of Apollo Patroos and of Zeus Herkeios and where were his 
temples, whether he possessed family tombs and where they 
were Finally he was catechized as to his public and his 
private life, he was asked whether he behaved well towards 
his parents, whether he paid his contributions and whether 
he had performed his military obligations ^ When he had 
answered all these questions the president ordered him to 
produce witnesses m support of his statements If one of the 
witnesses turned accuser the president heard the statements 
for the accusation and for the defence, after that a vote was 
taken by show of hands in the Council, by secret ballot in 
the tribunal If no accuser presented himself the vote was 
immediately taken Originally this vote was a pure formality 
a single judge gave m his voting paper But later all the 
judges were required to vote, m order that if a dishonest 
candidate had succeeded m escapmg accusation it might still 
be in the power of the judges to exclude him ® 

Besides all the questions of a general order which were put 
to the magistrates elect, specific questions were put according 
to the magistracies, since for a great number of them special 
conditions were imposed The archons were to have no physi- 
cal defect, the king had to have a wife who was alive and who 
had not been previously married, the strategot had to have 
children born m wedlock and to possess landed property in 
Attica, the treasurers of “the other gods ” were to belong 
by their wealth to the class of the pentacosiomedimm The 

1 Anst , op at , 45, 3, Bern , C Lept ,90 Cf P Cloche, BEG, vol 
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conditions imposed on the members of the two last colleges 
have an aristocratic character which at first seems surprising, 
but one can understand that the people should demand from 
magistrates who might gravely compromise the finances of 
the city guarantees analogous to those which we demand 
to-day as security In addition, though the questionnaire 
was restricted in form it was not so in reality It was easy to 
extend it indefinitely the whole life of the new member was 
submitted to the scrutiny of all the citizens And that was 
thought good, sin6e it kept back the unworthy — ^undutiful 
sons, bad soldiers, bad tax-payers, all citizens overshadowed 
by the menace of atimia, all the enemies of democracy ^ 


III 

Functioning of the Colleges of Magistrates 

The majority of magistrates entered into office on the first 
day of the year But during the whole of the century which 
followed the reform of Cleisthenes the official calendar was 
conformed to, this divided the ordmary year of 360 days and 
the intercalary year of 390 days into ten prytames and, as a 
consequence, did not correspond to the civil calendar whose 
year had 354 or 384 days divided into twelve and thirteen 
months There existed, therefore, between the two calendars 
a difference which sometimes amounted to twenty days In 
408-7, or rather a httle earlier, when democratic institutions 
were reorganized after the fall of the Four Hundred, it was 
decided that the magistrates should henceforth enter into 
office at the begmnmg of the civil year, on the 1st of Heca- 
tombaion But after as before 408-7 certain magistracies 
commenced on the 20th of the same month, at the Panathensea 
The ten athlotketai who directed the games of these festivals 
held office for four years from one celebration of the Great 
Panathensea to the next ^ Other magistracies, though annual, 
began on the same day in the fifth century, the treasurers of 
the goddess and those of the other gods , in the fourth century, 

^ Lys , C Phtlorii 1 , C Agor , 10, Dokim of Mantith , 9, Dokim of 
Evandros, 9 ff 
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the treasurer of the military funds, the guardians of the 
theoric fund and the epimeletes of waters ^ 

All magistrates before entering upon their duties were 
required to take an oath of investiture This oath varied 
according to the office, but it always included a promise to 
conform to the laws and not to allow them to be broken 
The archons swore to consecrate a golden statue of their own 
stature if they should accept presents ^ They took their oath 
twice m succession the first time they swore standing on 
the “ pledgmg-stone ” erected in the agora before the royal 
portico, then, m company with the strategoi and doubtless 
other magistrates, on the Acropolis, before the image of the 
goddess and a table on which were placed the crowns of 
myrtle ^ These crowns, insignia of their office, gave them 
sacrosanctity ^ Thus invested they offered to the gods an 
inaugural sacrifice (eliTtTijpia) ® 

Each college had its apx^lov, the building or premises 
where the magistrates took their meals and where the Assembly 
room {(TvvihpLov) and the offices were ^ 

Certain magistrates had assistants, paredroi^ who were 
equally magistrates, since they could take the place of the 
officeholders, and they, too, had to undergo the examination 
of the dokimasta and render account at the end of the j^ear ^ 
Each of the three archons with special functions had two 
paredroiy he chose them himself, often from his own family, 
and co-operated with them in certain matters so as to form 
within the great college of the archons a special small college 
such as that of the thesmothetai ® To the ten Hellenotamiai were 
attached ten paredroi who could act separately m conjunc- 
tion with their superior, or altogether with the Hellenoiamtai 
united in a body Since there were paredroi for the strategoi 
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and the euthynoi as well, we may conclude that the institution 
was more or less general ^ 

In the same way as the Council, the supreme magistrature, 
the colleges of even the most minor officials had their 
“ secretary-registrar,” the grammateus His office was annual 
The secretaries of the most important colleges (those of the 
strategoi, the treasurers, etc ), and even those who were 
attached to the epistatai of public works, were citizens and had 
the rank of magistrates ^ The secretary of the thesmothetai 
must be placed in a higher category He was associated 
with the archons as the tenth, m order that each tribe might 
be represented in the college Although m his case the 
dokimasta was not invested with Such solemn formalities as 
in that of the thesmothetai, and although he had not the right 
of inflicting fines or of presiding over a tribunal, it was quite 
an adec^uate position by way of stop-gap ® 

Beneath these secretaries who formed a select body, were 
a multitude of secretaries and sub-clerks (yiror^paixfiarm) 
attached to the magistrates ^ Most frequently they were 
metics or freedmen, but sometimes they were humble citizens 
who had to earn their living They had a bad reputation 
By their knowledge of government departments and of the 
records they acquired familiarity with official documents and 
an experience which enabled them to direct, honestly or not, 
the amateur leaders appointed for a year^ Hence the law 
forbade the minor clerks to retain the same office for more 
than a year ® they passed, therefore, from one department to 
another in order not to lose their salary Finally, the chief 
magistrates had their heralds for summonses and proclama- 
tions, and flute players to play during the sacrifices offered 
under their presidency*^ All these people belonged to the 
category of salaried employees to whom a name little esteemed 
was given {virTjpirai) 
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Others in great number were attached to certain ad- 
ministrations as servants They were never citizens, rarely 
freemen, almost always public slaves (h/J^oartoi) ^ The 
officials responsible for the execution of criminal sentences 
were the object of universal loathmg, recourse had to be had 
to slaves for the recruiting of the personnel which the Eleven 
required, the executioner, that unclean being who was not 
allowed to dwell within the city, and torturers and gaolers ^ 
Public slaves served as apparitors for the thesmothetm, who 
employed them m all the material transactions necessitated 
by the organization and the functioning of the tribunals ^ 
Others formed the gangs employed by the astynomoi for the 
policmg of the streets, by the surveyors for the upkeep of 
the roads, by the epistatai for public works ^ We know, 
finally, of slaves whose administrative duties were of a higher 
order book-keepers m charge of the papers of the treasurers 
and the sirategot, the archivist of the Metroon, the archivist 
of the Boule, who had charge of the documents necessary for 
the exercise of its financial functions (statistics of property 
let by the poletm and the king, containing details of rents 
and expirations and returns of special taxes) ® 

Democratic equality would not suffer any difference to 
be made between members of the same college But the 
nine archons, created at different epochs and united by an 
artificial tie, did not form a college as the others did the 
six thesimihetai, it is true, followed the general rule; but the 
archon, the king and the polemarch had their special functions 
and acted independently of each other, the archon properly 
so called might be regarded as the chief of them all, inasmuch 
as he gave his name to the year and had by virtue of that 
a moral pre-eminence over all the magistrates without 
exception In the other colleges in spite of equality in 
principle there was usually need for a president Sometimes 
he was appointed for the whole year, as m the case of the 
treasurers, sometimes he was chosen by turns, for example, 
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IB the earliest days, each strategos exercised the presidency 
and the supreme command one day out of ten 

Business was despatched either by the whole college or 
by one of the members acting in its name The magistrates 
of a college were, therefore, collectively and individually 
responsible, as well in each prytany before the Assembly as 
at the conclusion of their office before the logistai and the 
euthynoi ^ In the college of the strategoi the principle of 
collective administration and responsibility could not with- 
stand the exigencies of war The Assembly designated one 
or more strategoi for each expedition, allotted to each one 
his powers and sometimes appointed a generalissimo it is 
obvious that in this case there would be either personal or 
partially collective responsibility ^ 

IV 

Power and Responsibility of the Magistrates 

The magistrates enjoyed numerous prerogatives It is 
possible that the State granted them a suspensive immunity 
against certain actions, for we know of no instance m which 
a magistrate was the object of an action in civil law^ In 
any case they were assured of special protection in the per- 
formance of their duties “ Any outrage offered to them,” 
says Demosthenes, “ extends to the laws, to the crown, the 
symbol of public authority, to the very name of the city 
An insult thus became an offence liable to heavy punishment 
The injured magistrate might inflict a fine on the delinquent, 
as was done, for example, by a strategos to a soldier, according 
to a counsel’s address which has come down to us ® If the 
legal maximum of the epibole seemed to him inadequate he 
might send the offender before the courts and secure a severer 
sentence, such as the total deprivation of civil rights The 
magistrates had, m addition, honorific privileges They occu- 
pied a special place m processions and in ceremonies of every 
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kind Their seats were reserved in the theatre In the 
banquets which followed the sacrifices they were offered the 
choicest morsels, as were the chiefs of Homeric times One 
decree enumerates the number of joints to be set aside from 
the victims of the Panathenaeic hecatomb in honour of the 
prytaneiSf the archons, the treasurers of the goddess, the 
hteropoioii the strategoi and the taxiarchs ^ 

The democratic spirit, however, was not very conducive 
to a profound respect for the magistrates The idea that 
the citizen ought alternately to obey and to command led 
each one to consider himself in all respects the equal of those 
who had succeeded to the command and who demanded his 
obedience Such was the attitude of the majority towards 
the magistrates that carping critics thought it was commend- 
able to despise them ^ As one might expect, however, the 
party men who reproached the people on this account fully 
deserved reproach themselves it was for their benefit that, 
in 426, Aristophanes in the Babylomans vilified Cleon, then 
a councillor, and, m 425, in the AcharmanSy Lamachus, then 
strategos ^ 

It was impossible, besides, for the people to show much 
deference towards magistrates who were always subject to 
its authority In order to provide against abuse of power 
the sovereign people exercised a perpetual control over its 
servants Any citizen could independently superintend the 
activities of any official Moreover, everything was done by 
order of the Council or the Assembly, or at the least, was done 
before their eyes No administrative department whatever 
could take any initiative without seeking the advice or the 
collaboration of the Council ^ The majority of the magis- 
trates, especially those who had the management of public 
funds, were subjected to its penal jurisdiction, and in each 
prytany they had to render account to a commission of ten 
auditors (logistm) drawn by lot from the members of the 
Council^ On the recommendation of the logistm or on its 
own initiative the Council could try any magistrate on the 
charge of malversation, but if he were condemned the magis- 

1 RIGy no 679, 1 10 jST 2 Xen , Mem , III, 5, 16 

8 Anstoph , KmghiSy 774 (cf CIV, no 8674), Acham , 593 ff (cf 
Zielmski, Ghederung der aliatt Komodie, p 54 ff) 

^ V supra, p 193 
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trate was entitled to appeal to the tribunal It was also 
lawful for any citizen to bring an eisangelia before the Council 
against any magistrate who was accused of failing to con- 
form to the laws, and,, m this case again, the condemned 
man had the right of appeal to popular justice^ But the 
Ecclesia retained a direct and a much more far-reachmg 
power over all those who were merely the temporary executors 
of its will In the principal assembly of each prytany it 
proceeded to the epicheirotoma^ that is it voted by show of 
hands on the question of the administration of the magis- 
trates it confirmed them in their power if it considered that 
they had acquitted themselves well, if not it deposed them 
and sent them before the court ^ But even before the vote 
of confidence had been taken in the ordinary and customary 
way of procedure the Ecclesia did not hesitate to depose 
strategoi with whose conduct it was dissatisfied,^ nor to 
prosecute them by means of the eisangeha for any offence 
committed in the exercise of their office,^ and when the 
epicheirotoma was regularly inscribed m the order of the 
day of the chief assemblies, arraignment might either precede 
or follow the deposition In the fifth century the Ecclesia 
itself usually judged etsangehm, whilst in the fourth it sent 
them for preference to the heliasts® If he were acquitted 
the deposed magistrate resumed his office, if he were con- 
demned his punishment was arbitrarily fixed by the people, 
m the Heliasa as in the Ecclesia, and it was often very terrible ® 
Save m grave cases which were almost always of a political 
nature, the magistrates remained in office until the end of 
their year, but then a searching trial awaited them Each 
of them was responsible (v7r€uffv7/o9), collectively with his 
college, and individually with his person and his property, 
for any crime, delinquency or fault committed m his ad- 
ministration In order that this responsibihty might not be 
rendered nugatory he was not allowed to leave the country, 
to dispose of his property and to pass into another family 
by adoption — ^in brief to withdraw or conceal any sum which 


^ Arist , op cit , 45, 2 
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might in certain circumstances be claimed by the State — 
before obtaining his discharge^ And until that formality 
had been accomplished he was forbidden to initiate any 
proposal for the bestowal of a reward on a magistrate in 
recognition of the manner in which he had fulfilled his duties 
The whole of the action brought by ^schines concerning the 
crown prematurely conferred on Demosthenes was based on 
this legal prohibition 

The responsibility of the magistrates was two-fold, first 
financial, and then moral and political 

Every official on relinquishing his duties had to furnish 
either an account of the public funds he had administered 
or a written declaration attesting that he had not had the 
control of any ^ If he evaded this obligation by illicit means 
or failed to acquit himself of it within the legal period he 
became liable to a public action {ypa<p7) aXoyiov) or to 
etsangeha ^ The account was called the logos and the 
auditors who had to check it logtstai This college of magis- 
trates must not be confused with the commission of the 
Boule which bore the same name and which facilitated the 
work of the Council by audits carried out from prytany to 
prytany ^ The logtstm numbered thirty in the fifth century 
and they were appointed by lot, in the fourth they numbered 
only ten, but were assisted by ten synegoroi or agents, like- 
wise elected by lot ^ When the dossiers had been divided 
among them in the chambers of accounts (Koyi(jTrjpi,a), 
they had to be checked within thirty days ® They had not 
only to ensure that the 'accounts tallied with the official 
documents preserved in the archives of the Metroon, but, 
if occasion should arise, they had to get from the persons 
concerned explanations, with proofs If it emerged from 
the examination of the documents and from the inquiry 
that an accountable official had committed a reprehensible 
or indictable action the logistai charged the synegoroi to deal 
with such conclusions according to law, and if the latter 
accepted the charge as well-founded, m concert with the 
logistai they brought before a tribunal of hehasts an action 

1 .^Eschm , C Ctes ,21 * Id , tbtd , 22 

3 Poll , VI, 152, vm, 54, Lys , loc cit, 5, 7 
* V supra, p 190 

5 IG, vol I, nos 32, 226, 228 , Arist , op ct^ , 54, 2 
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either in respect of misappropriation (/cXoir% 

XpTjfidrcov), venality (Scapwz/), or offences committed m the 
exercise of their office (dScKlov) If, on the other hand, the 
logistai and the synegoroi found the accounts in order, they 
drew up an audit certificate and brought it before the tribunal, 
which alone had the power to grant discharge Whether 
there was a suit or not, therefore, it was for a jury of at least 
five hundred members to pronounce the last word In the 
tribunal over which the logistai presided the synegoroi acted 
as public prosecutor, but every citizen was entitled, on a 
claim being made by the herald of the logistai^ to plead his 
cause with regard to the accounts under discussion ^ There 
was no appeal from the decision of the tribunal In cases 
of simple negligence m the administration of the public 
funds the guilty official had to make good the amount of 
which the treasury had been deprived, m case of serious 
error he was condemned to tenfold restitution ^ If he were 
discharged he was doubly protected by the judicial sovereignty 
of the people and by the inviolable principle of Attic law, 
pjq SI9 TTpo? T02; avrbv rrepl rcbv avrcov, non bis contra 
eumdem in idem ® 

But although he was irrevocably discharged in so far 
as accountability was concerned, he remained responsible 
for every other act of his administration Besides the 
rendering of accounts in the narrow and precise sense there 
was in the public law of Athens a rendering of accounts in the 
wider and vaguer sense, the euthyna in the presence of the 
euihynoi These “ redressers ” were ten in number, one for 
each tribe, and each of them had two assistants or paredroi 
The whole thirty were drawn by lot from members of the 
Council During the three days which followed the judgment 
rendered by the logistai and the synegoroi^ the euthynos sat 
with his assistants, for the duration of the market, before 
the statue of the eponymous hero of his tribe Any citizen 
might lodge with him against a magistrate already judged 
in the matter of his financial transactions a private or public 
suit m respect of his other actions he inscribed on a white 
tablet his name, the name of the defendant, the alleged 

1 iEschm , loc ctt , 23, Dem , Emb , 2, De Coron , 117 

2 ATici* Jfi/* 
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injury with an assessment of the damage caused and the 
required penalty, and delivered it to the euthynos The latter 
examined the claim, and if after investigation he deemed it 
admissible, he delivered it to the competent authorities the 
private suit was transmitted to the judges of the demes 
responsible for prosecution m tribal affairs^, the public suit 
was brought before the thesmothetm If the thesmothetm 
likewise deemed it admissible, they brought it before the 
popular tribunal whose decision was sovereign ^ 

The ordinary procedure of rendering account could not 
be applied to the strategoi war often caused them to be 
absent from Athens at the end of the year, that is in July, 
and they might even have been re-elected many months before, 
although they were away They were not, therefore, com- 
pelled to render account until they relinquished their powers, 
at the end of one or several years, or in the course of the 
year if they had been deposed by an epichetrotoma which was 
aimed at them m particular^ Moreover they had only to 
justify the acts of their administration before the thesmothetm 
The latter in all probability went to the logistm for assistance 
on the financial side,^ but they did not consult the euthynot 
upon the remaining questions Nevertheless they were re- 
stricted to the drawing up of a report which they introduced 
before the tribunal ^ Popular justice alone could approve or 
condemn the retiring strategoi 

The magistrates, therefore, were subjected to an unremit- 
ting and detailed supervision They could do nothing without 
the consent of the Council, instructed by a permanent direct- 
ing committee Nine times every year they had to obtain 
the vote of confidence of the Assembly, under pam of being 
suspended and sent before the courts At the end of the 
year all the financial documents of their administration were 
examined by this court of accounts which the logisiai formed, 
every one of their actions was scrutinized, upon the request 
of anyone, by the euikynoi acting as the grand jury Often 
even the laws and decrees whose execution was entrusted to 
them contained punishments to which they were liable m case 

i Anst , op eit , 48, 4 5, cf Andoc , De Myst , 78, Antiph , Chor , 
43, BIG, nos 604, B, i 7 # , 150 
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of neglect^ They were hourly exposed to the insults and 
calumnies of demagogues and sycophants, they were jealously 
watched by the hatred of their opponents, and they saw ever 
suspended over their heads the terrible penalties of etsangeha 
and the action against illegality It was inevitable that the 
people should adopt towards its officials the domineering 
attitude of a master since it meant to keep for itself all the 
functions of sovereignty The very principle of democratic 
government demanded this control over executive power 
Thus a veritable tyranny was exercised over the magis- 
trates The literature and history of the fourth and fifth 
centuries are full of illustrations of it There is, for instance, 
the characteristic scene in the Kmghts in which the Paphla- 
gonian and the Sausage-seller contest, the one m order to 
retain, the other to win, the favour of Demos, as to who shall 
best provide for his needs They excite his longing with 
promises of barley, of fine flour, of delicious cakes, of cooked 
meats, for they have been warned that ‘‘ the control of the 
Pnyx will fall to the man who shall treat him the best,’’ “ to the 
man who shall have deserved best of the Demos and his belly ” 
But let the one who wins the day himself beware ^ Demos is 
ready enough ‘‘ on condition that he swallows his daily mess 
to flatter a thief with the title of sole prostates ”, but when he 
sees it come to an end he gives him the coup de grace ^ And 
the ruck of officials was treated no more gently than the 
politician who was exalted to the rank of first minister ‘‘ The 
cities,” as Xenophon makes one Athenian say, “ treat their 
magistrates as I treat my servants I wish my servants to 
supply me with all I require in abundance and to take nothing 
themselves, the cities wish their magistrates to procure for 
them as much profit as possible and to refrain from taking 
anything at all 

There is obviously an element of exaggeration in the 
buffooneries of the comedies and in the recriminations of the 
intellectuals A philosopher — ^probably Democritus of Abdera 
— goes still further when he says “ In the political organiza- 
tion which to-day prevails, it is impossible for the governments 
not to do wrong, even if they are excellent m all respects, for 

1 Plut , Sol , 24, Ps Dem , C Macart , 54, 71 , JO, vol nos 57, 
63, 73, 94, cf no 58, JJO, vol II, no xxix, A, RIG, no 604, B 
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their plight is that of the eagle preyed on by vermin 
Nevertheless the exaggeration is only one of language We 
touch there upon the common vice of democracies In fact 
the meddling distrust of the Athenian people spared no one 
Pericles himself m the end could not escape it He rendered 
account, year by year, obol by obol, of the sums which passed 
through his hands But he required secret funds for his 
diplomacy That fact was sufficient to cause him to be ac- 
cused of malversation, m vain did he declare that he had 
used the money for ‘‘necessary expenses,” — he was duly 
condemned ^ Party spirit and personal rivalries multiplied 
the suits which, moreover, were not always brought by 
democrats fines and capital penalties rained thick and fast ^ 
Doubtless the business of accuser had its dangers the syco- 
phant laid himself open to a lashing if he did not obtain a fifth 
of the votes , the accused did not content himself with parrying 
his blows, but retaliated, and we see JEschines, prosecuted by 
Timarchus in connection with his financial administration, 
causing his adversary to be condemned for an offence against 
established customs But this did not prevent unsuccessful 
generals and ambassadors, dishonest or incapable financial 
administrators, negligent governors of prisons, nay even the 
officials responsible for supplies who failed to enforce the laws 
dealing with the traffic in corn, from being very often treated 
as criminals and sent to death ^ 

Thus exposed at all times to suspicion, people of ordinary 
ability and of a timorous nature were obsessed and over- 
powered by consciousness of their responsibility The 
example of Nicias shows what depressing effects fear of the 
Ecclesia might have He was a good general, but the thought 
of the Pnyx paralysed him After the first checks m the 
Silician campaign he dared not give the order for retreat which 
would have saved the army We learn from Thucydides 
the cause of his hesitation^ He was certain that the 
Athenians would disapprove of a measure which they had 

1 Democr , ap Stob , Flor , XL VI, 48 

^ Pint , Fend , 23, Aristoph , Clouds^ 859 and Schol 
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not sanctioned, that they would pass judgment on the straiegoi 
without having witnessed the situation with their own eyes, 
that they would believe the assertions of eloquent speakers. 
He told himself, too, that his soldiers, on their return to 
Athens, would throw the responsibility for their sufferings on 
their generals and would paint them as traitors, bribed by 
the enemy Rather than be the victim of an unjust and 
Ignominious accusation he chose to perish sword in hand 
He pushed military bravery to the limits of temerity, because 
CIVIC courage was made too difficult for him How many 
magistrates must in this way have lost the spirit of initiative 
and the security indispensable for the proper discharging of 
their functions ! 



CHAPTER VI 


JUSTICE 

I 

Peinciples 

Better perhaps than any other institution the judicial 
system reveals that perfect equilibrium between the power 
of the State and the liberty of the individual which was the 
ideal of Athens of the fifth century 

The people was the sovereign redresser of wrongs, possess- 
ing m theory absolute power over the life and property of all 
Recall the declaration of Philocleon in the Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes — as soon as he enters the Hehaea he lifts up his head 
and, swelling with pride, exclaims ‘‘ Is not my power as great 
as that of any king ^ Is not my authority equal to that 

of Zeus In fact the popular courts of the Hehaea filled a 
prominent place m the city It was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the advance made by democratic ideas Previously, 

justice, even when it ceased to be the monopoly of the 
Eupatridae, had had for organs the Areopagus and the magis- 
trates, and even when Solon had instituted the Hehaea he had 
only assigned to it an appellate jurisdiction {ephesis) which 
gave it the right of supervising the judgments of the magis- 
trates, but not those of the Areopagus It was not until 
the reform of 462 that the people definitively acquired 
the judicial prerogative which corresponded to an historical 
necessity At the same time as the powers of the Areopagus 
were broken the magistrates saw themselves reduced to a 
hegemoma^ that is to a simple delegation in virtue of which 
they received suits, proceeded to investigation and presided 
over the competent tribunals There was henceforth no 
intermediary between popular sovereignty and justiciables 
But the rights of the individual remained and were only 

i Anstoph , Wasps^ 549, 620 
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the more surely safeguarded as a result It seemed that each 
citizen could only enjoy complete security in the exercise of 
his rights if the whole people ensured them to him by pro- 
tecting him with its orampotence Individuahsm was carried 
to such a point that m cases where one or other of the parties 
or both of them consisted of a number of individuals the 
action bad to be brought by each of the plamtiffs against 
each of the defendants ^ Moreover justice never took the 
mitiative among the Athenians, even in cnmmal cases 
There was no magistrate to initiate an action, no court of 
arraignment, no public prosecutor to uphold the cause of 
society In principle it was for the injured person or his 
lawful representative to brmg the suit, to issue the summons 
and to put his case before the court without the assistance of a 
lawyer Even a murderer might go unpunished if no relative 
came forward as the champion of the victim ^ But when it 
was a case of bringing an accusation in respect of an act 
which was prejudicial to the common interest, any citizen 
(o l3ovX6fi€vo<;) might consider himself injured and come to 
the aid of the law Thus two categories of suits were dis- 
tinguished private suits (dikm) and public suits (graphai) 
In the case of private suits the two parties deposited the 
expenses of justice, the prytaneta, as poena temere litigandi, 
the plaintiff had always the right of withdrawal, if he won 
the day he might obtain in addition to the object in htigation, 
an indemnity, but he himself was responsible for execution 
In the case of public actions the accuser alone was re- 
sponsible for the expenses of justice which were then called 
parastasis, and if he withdrew or failed to obtain a fifth of 
the votes he had to pay a fine of a thousand drachmas, the 
condemned was liable to a penalty either corporal, infamous 
or pecuniary, fines being appropriated for the benefit of the 
city But in both cases the struggle, the ayav, was between 
the litigants the magistrate m charge only assembled the 
declarations formulated and the proofs furnished by the 
antagonists, the heliasts were only jurors who played the 
part of umpires in the debates 

Even extraordmary prosecutions were largely set m 
motion by private initiative We have seen the part it 
played in political actions brought before the Assembly or the 
^ Dem , C Natmm , 2 * XXXIU, p 436 ff 
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Council by way of etsangeUa or of probole ^ In cases of 
flagrant or notorious misdemeanour, notably when the 
accused was a malefactor of low birth or a foreigner who 
might secretly escape, the citizens had recourse to apagoge, 
ephegesiSy or endeixiSy that is they might arrest the culprit 
and drag him before a magistrate, or conduct the magistrate 
to the place where he was to proceed to his arrest, or denounce 
him m order that the competent magistrate might take steps 
in the matter In these proceedings where habeas corpus was 
not relevant, the preliminary citation was not demanded, it 
was a case for summary judgment or preventive detention, 
which might be suspended if three citizen guarantors were 
furni^ed Finally, in cases where material damage was 
caused to the State by infringement of the laws concerning 
commerce, customs or mmes, it was again private individuals 
who came to the fore by means of the phasis, and, to induce 
them to do so, the State made condemnations profitable to 
them they received as bounty, m the fifth century three 
quarters, in the fourth century a half of the fine imposed ^ 
The principle of popular sovereignty was thus distorted in 
judicial matters because there the survivals of the past were 
particularly tenacious We shall observe this again in the 
organization and procedure of the tribunals 


II 

Teibunals and Peocebure 

The crime of homicide, on account of the taint which 
was attached to the guilty man and which threatened to 
infect the whole city, always retained the character of an 
offence against men and against the gods Grave though 
it was action could not be taken by any citizen by means 
of a graphCy but only by the nearest relatives of the dead 
man by means of a dike Nor could it be judged by ordinary 
citizens, but only by the semi-religious tribunals which were 
presided over by the head of the national cults, the king 
Of these ancient tribunals the most important was that 
which sat on the hill of Ares, near the cave consecrated to 
the Eumenides the Boule of the Areopagus In spite of 

1 V mproy pp 166-167, 225-226 * XXXIII, p 690, n 5 
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the fact that it was deprived in 462 of its political powers 
it remained a great name and preserved the prestige of its 
glorious past Always composed of the ex-archons it was 
regarded through the centuries as ‘‘ the most venerable and 
the most just of tribunals Its jurisdiction extended to 
the crimes of premeditated murder {<p6vo<; kfcovaLo<i\ violence 
done with intent to murder, the burning of an inhabited 
house, and poisoning The punishments which it inflicted 
were death m case of murder, banishment and confiscation 
m case of violence ^ Beneath the Areopagus were the 
tribunals composed, in accordance with the legislation of 
Draco, of fifty-one ephetm There were three of these 
The Paliadion had competence m matter of manslaughter 
{<^6vo<i aKovario^) and incitement to murder {^ovKevai^i), 
if the victim were a citizen, in matter of murder intentional 
or unintentional in the case of a metic, a foreigner or a slave 
It pronounced the penalty of exile for a term of years without 
confiscation, but the condemned man might not return to 
Attica save with the authorization of the relatives of the dead 
man ^ The Delphimon had jurisdiction if the king, respon- 
sible for making investigation, decided that the homicide 
was excusable or legitimate (^oz;o9 which usually 

happened if the victim had been killed while contesting m 
the games, or in war by mistake, or if discovered in the act 
of illicit relations with the wife, the mother, the sister, the 
daughter or the concubine of the murderer ^ At Phreattys 
on the sea-coast were judged those who, having been tem- 
porarily exiled for unpremeditated homicide, committed a 
premeditated murder As they were not yet purged of their 
first impurity and access to Attic territory was prohibited 
to them they presented their defence from a boat, whilst 
their judges sat on the bank If they were acquitted they 
returned into exile, if they were condemned they suffered 
capital punishment ^ Finally, a fifth tribunal for capital 
offences was constituted by the king and the kings of the 
tribes sitting before the Pr;^aneum Its function, even more 
than its constitution, attests to a very distant origin It 
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condemned by default the unknown murderer and solemnly 
judged any animal or any object of stone, iron or wood i^hich 
had caused the death of a man, before purifying the territory 
by transporting it or throwing it beyond the frontiers ^ 

The whole procedure in use in capital charges was strikingly 
archaic If the victim had granted pardon before dying 
no one could bring any action against the murderer,^ it not, 
the champions of the victims were, according to the law of 
Draco, the father, the brother and the sons, m default of these, 
first cousxns and second cousins, and in the third rank ten 
members of the phratry chosen by the ephetai The first 
two groups might, as in the time of private vengeance, 
compound with the murderer (aiSecri^) and free him from 
subsequent prosecution in return for a sum of money, but 
for the transaction to be valid it had to be accepted unani- 
mously by all the kinsmen recognized by law If not, the 
action was pursued by the kmsmen of the first group assisted 
by those of the second and, further, by the kindred by marriage, 
brothers-in-law and fathers-m-law, and by the members of 
the phratry ^ The metic was represented by his patron, his 
prostates^ the slave by his master'^ 

The action commenced with a dramatic ceremony the 
kmsmen assembled around the dead man and planted a 
lance on the sepulchral mound this was the declaration of 
war It evoked a proclamation from the king (the TTpoppriais) 
which excluded the accused from sacred places and even 
from the agora until the day of judgment ® this was excom- 
munication Inquiry was made in three sessions, at which 
both parties were heard, held at intervals of a month ® The 
trial was held in the open air in order that the judges and the 
plaintiff might escape infection from the impurity of the 
defendant On that day the king removed his crown ® 
Before all the hearings a sacrifice was offered, m which a 
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ram, a pig and a bull were immolated, before the altar both 
parties solemnly took a declaratory oath upon the facts of 
the case ^ On the Areopagus they stood upon two blocks 
of stone, the rock of offence ’’ (Ki6o^ and the 

‘‘ rock of implacability ” {Xt9o^ avaiheLa<^) ^ They had each 
the right of speaking twice After his first pleading the 
accused might still escape condemnation by a voluntary 
exile and the abandonment of his goods ^ If the votes were 
equally divided between the accusation and the defence, the 
accused had the benefit of what was called the vote of Athena 
'kOrjvas;), m remembrance of the vote which, according 
to tradition, Athena had given in favour of Orestes ^ On 
his way down from the hill of Ares the acquitted went to 
the cave of the Eumenides to appease and give thanks to 
the goddesses by a saciifice ® As a general rule m order to 
be absolved from the suspensive excommunication which 
accusation of homicide involved and which was prolonged 
by temporary exile, it was necessary to submit to the expia- 
tions and the purifications fixed by the ritual and the subtle 
casuistry of the exegetai ® 

All the cases which did not belong to the courts for capital 
charges in principle formed part of popular jurisdiction 
But this was a tremendous task The reform of Ephialtes 
had already freed the magistrates and the Areopagus from 
much litigation when the increase of commercial disputes, 
the development of the empire and the restrictions placed 
on the jurisdiction of subject cities made Athens the city 
of law-suits It was imperative that the ordinary tribunals 
should be relieved by freeing them from the hearing of trifling 
affairs 

Pisistratus had previously created judges of the demes to 
hear the cases of litigants from the country,^ but the institu- 
tion established by the tyrant had disappeared It was 

1 DA, art “ Jusjurandum,” p 762 

2 Pans , loc at, 5 Cf Caillemer, DA, art “ Areopagus,” p 398, 
fig 491 

2 Dem , C AristocT , 69, Antiph , he at 

^ u®sch , Eum , 735, cf DA, loc at , fig 491-493 

® Paus loc a>t 6 

® Dem , loc at , 72, Porph , De Abst, 3, 9, Pint , Thes , 12, Suid , 
sv eirjyrjral, cf Plat, hc at , ^ 865c-d V Otfi Muller, preface 
to EumemdeSy p 140 ff 

’ Anst ,op , 16 ,5 v supra, p 113. 
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re-established m 453-2 ^ Thirty itinerant judges, three from 
each tribe, travelled round, probably each m his tnttys, to 
try in first and final instance disputes which did not involve 
more than ten drachmas ^ Civil suits beyond that limit they 
transmitted to the public arbitrators, the dzaztetaz ® 

All Athenians of sixty and over, on being removed from 
the military lists, had to enroll themselves on those of the 
dzmtetaz to exercise the office for a year^ Anyone who 
evaded that obligation was condemned to atzmza unless he 
held a public office or was detained abroad ^ The dzmtetaz 
were divided into ten sections, one for each tribe,® and each 
section had a fixed seat which was a tribunal or a temple ^ 
The jurisdiction of the arbitrators was exercised by the judges 
of the tribes, either directly, when they found themselves 
faced with a case which was outside their competence, or 
indirectly, when they served as intermediaries to magistrates 
to whom appeal had been made for a private action of 
moderate importance ® The judges of the tribes divided 
suits among the dzaztetaz by lot ® This procedure of arbitra- 
tion offered great advantages to justiciables — ^it was swift 
and summary the arbitrator was responsible for both the 
investigation and the judgment it was cheap each of the 
parties paid a small fee, a drachma, and the same amount 
as a deposit When he had been informed of the facts of 
the case the arbitrator attempted to effect a reconciliation 
If he did not succeed he gave his decision, strengthened by 
a solemn oath If both parties accepted it the matter was 
at an end, but if one of them was not willing to abide by it 
he appealed to the tribunal of the heliasts Moreover if he 
thought that he had been unfairly dealt with by the arbitrator 
he could bring an action of ezsangelza before the whole body 
of arbitrators and secure his condemnation, subject to appeal, 
to an atzmza which was equivalent to a revocation 

1 Id , tbid , 26, 3 

2 Id , ihtd , 58, 1-2, Lys , C Panel , 21 

2 t; R J Bonner, The Junsdze of the Athen Arbitrators. Chicaso. 
1907 

^ Anst , loc, cit , 4 5 Id , zbid , 5 

« Ps Dem , C Everg , 12 

7 Ibid , Dem , C Steph , I, 17, C Bozot , 11, 11 , Poll , VIII, 126 

® Anst ,opctt, 53, 2, 48, 5, 58, 2 

» Id , Ibid , 58, 2 w Dem , C Mid, 84 ff 
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In spite of the relief which the judges of the demes and the 
diaitetai gave them the popular tribunals were overwhelmed 
with work ^ For a century and a half the mam preoccupation 
of Athenian democracy was to make the judicial administra- 
tion adequate for the discharge of its duties In this work, 
bristling with difficulties, it showed remarkable quahties of 
perseverance and ingenuity 

Every Athenian was able to attain to the dignity of heiiast 
if he had reached thirty years of age and if he was in full 
possession of civic rights, that is he must not be a public 
debtor ^ Anyone who sat in defiance of this law was prose- 
cuted by the summary procedure of endetxis^ he was liable 
to penalties determinable at the discretion of the judges, 
and, if a fine were inflicted, he was imprisoned until he had 
paid the debt which had caused his arraignment and the fine 
added by the tribunals^ The State required still further 
guarantees Every year the new hehasts had to take an 
oath on the hill of Ardettos'* This oath is only known to 
us for the fourth century, but it is certain that the solemn 
formality had long been in use In the followmg passage 
are the most important promises made by the judges ® 

“ I will voce according to the laws and the decrees of the Athenian 
people and the Boule of the Five Hundred I will vote neither for a 
tyrant nor for an oligarch, and, if the power of the Athenian people is 
attacked, and if words are spoken or a vote is taken against it, I will 
not give my consent I will support neither the cancelling of individual 
debts nor the partitioning of the lands and the houses of the Athenians 
I will not recall the exiled nor those condemned to death, nor will I 
pronounce against those \\ho dwell in the land banishment contrary 
to the established laws and the decrees of the Athenian people and the 
Council , I will not do it myself and I will prevent all others from doing 
it I will not receive presents as heliast, neither I myself nor another 
for me, man or woman, with my knowledge, without deception or 
intrigue of any sort I will hear the accuser and the accused with 
complete impartiality, and I will give my vote upon the precise matter 
in question If I forswear myself, may I perish, I and my household , 
if I am faithful to my oath may I prosper 

In the fifth century the number of the hehasts was fixed 
at SIX thousand ® It was the number which m public law 

^ Ps Xen , Mep of Ath , III, 1-8 

2 Arist ,op ai , 6S, 3, cf Dem , loc cit , 182, C Ttmocr , 50, 123, 151 

3 Arist , op cit , 53, 3 

4 Harp , s V ’'Ap^rros, Bekker, Anecd gr , vol I, p 443, 23, Suid , 
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stood for the unanimity of the people, as the procedure of the 
plenary Assembly indicates, and it must not be forgotten that 
m many cities the name of Helisa never ceased to be that 
of the Assembly The six thousand judges were drawn by 
lot from the qualified citizens who presented themselves ^ 
Bach tribe furnished six hundred, taken probably from the 
demes m proportion to the number of inhabitants ^ The 
drawing of lots was carried out by the nme archons and their 
secretary, each for his own tribe ® 

After the taking of the oath the judges were divided by 
lot among the different tribunals and, consequently, among 
the magistrates who presided over them ^ It was arranged 
m such a way that, in each of the sections, the ten tribes 
had an equal representation® The name of d^kasterlon, 
therefore, signified both a tribunal and its personnel,® whence 
the name of dikastai usually given to the judges, the name 
of hehast was more specially apphed to those dikastai who 
assembled on the agora, in the ancient Helisea of the thes- 
mothetai’’ Thus the judges knew m what tribunal they 
were to sit and to what magistrate they were attached for the 
whole year ® one m the Helisea unt^er the presidency of the 
thesmothetai, another at the tribunal “near the walls,” with 
the archon, some in the “parabyston” with the Eleven, 
others in the new tribunal or in the Odeum ® They therefore 
knew in advance what matters would be submitted to them, 
and litigants also were aware of this One can imagine the 
inconveniences of such a system A mitigating factor and 
one which discouraged corruption was the large number of 
judges who constituted a dikasterion There were not, it 
IS true, SIX hundred, for one must take into account the 
absentees, but there were regularly five hundred or rather, 
according to the general rule which provided against equal 
division of votes, five hundred and one In important cases, 

I Anst , op cit, 27, 4, a Cf CVI, loc cit , p 135 

a Anst , op ai , 59, 7, 63, 1 < Anstoph , loc cit , 1107 

a Id , tdtd . 233 jOf 
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especially in political ones, several sections were united to 
form a tribunal, for instance two were necessary for an affair 
of eisangeha ^ But we have even more striking examples 
Pericles appeared before fifteen hundred and one judges,^ in 
404 the Assembly decreed that certain citizens accused of 
conspiracy against the safety of the State should be cited 
before a tribunal of two thousand members,® Andocides even 
mentions an action for illegality tried by six thousand 
dikastaif that is by the Heliaea combining all the sections ^ 

It is obvious that special measures must have been neces- 
sary to fill the tribunals Since there were practically no 
vacations save feast days and assembly days,^ they functioned 
perhaps about three hundred days in the year^ It was 
impossible to make presence at the sessions obligatory, for 
then no one would have enrolled himself In order to attract 
the dikastai the only course to be adopted in a democracy 
was the opposite of that adopted m oligarchic cities instead 
of a fine on absentees an indemnity for those present So 
long as democracy was unwilling to renounce its judicial 
sovereignty, the misthos dikastikos was an absolute necessity. 
It was deducted by the kolacretai, responsible for its distribu- 
tion, from judicial costs and fines® The payment of two 
obols, and, after 425, three,- was only equivalent to the 
earnings of half a working day, to the cost of the maintenance 
of one person It was not enough to induce country dwellers, 
when they lived at a distance, to leave their fields and 
undertake a long journey m order to settle the petty differ- 
ences of unknown fellow citizens indeed, even to settle their 
own itinerant justices had to be sent out The dtkastaiy 
therefore, were for the most part town dwellers But the 
rich who had other things to do and were not to be tempted 
by the bait of two or three obols held aloof ^ Hence the great 
majority of the dikastai was furnished by the middle and lower 
classes of the town, the port and the suburbs Some found 
in the misthos an appreciable addition to small incomes; 


1 Foil , VIII, 58 
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others tlie means of profitably employing a workless day 
Philocleon sees in it the means of adding a dainty dish to 
the menu for dinner, his mouth iivaters in anticipation of the 
souffle which his wife will serve and the kisses which his 
daughter will bestow on dear ‘‘ papa The old men in 
particular were not unready to add something to the family 
income those heliasts who, m the chorus of Aristophanes, 
happily talk over their campaigns and bring forth the 
reminiscences of fifty years^ could earn easily and honourably 
a modest pension Moreover the pecuniary motive was not 
the only one which gave men a liking for this business 
What better opportunity for incorrigible gossips than these 
daily meetings of acquaintances And what a pleasing 
gratification of vulgar vanity were the cajoleries of important 
suitors, the flatteries of the most celebrated orators ^ 

With judges who were for the most part only jurors, 
business had to be carefully prepared for the day of trial 
The hege7noma had, therefore, great importance, for it in- 
volved, before presiding over the actual debates, the under- 
taking of a thorough investigation It belonged for the 
enormous majority of cases to the archons to the king for 
actions pertaining to religion, to the archon for those which 
concerned private right, to the polemarch for those which 
involved domiciled or privileged foreigners, to the thesmo- 
thetai for those m which public interest was at stake The 
Eleven, the governors of prisons, introduced by summary 
procedure those which entailed imprisonment before trial 
When Athens became a great maritime and commercial 
power circumstances demanded the creation of magistrates 
With special competence for suits which called for swift settle- 
ment The nautodtkm^ who were suppressed after 897® and 
whose heritage passed to the thesmotheiai, had within their 
jurisdiction the disputes of ship-owners, transport agents and 
dock labourers, to which were added after 451-0 suits under 
the law of aliens brought against metics who masqueraded 
as citizens ^ The etsagogeis, who were five m number, dealt 

^ Aristoph , Wasps, 605 ff 
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With commercial affairs which had to be despatched withm 
the legal limit of a month (Slfcai ejifiTjpai), including com- 
plaints made by federated towns concerning the amount of 
tribute fixed ^ 

The citation was made by the plaintiff himself accompanied 
by two witnesses to the deed, whose deposition, in the case 
of the non-appearance of the defendant, authorized procedure 
by default ^ Every complaint was handed to the magistrate 
m writing whether it was a dike or a graphe,^ and if he 
accepted it the deposit for the expenses of justice was then 
made For private suits the two parties deposited prytaneia 
which amounted to three drachmas, if the object m litigation 
was from a hundred to a thousand m value, to thirty drachmas 
if it were more, but the loser had to reimburse the winner 
For public actions the accuser paid the parastasis, a small 
fixed sum, and, if he would benefit from any fine resulting, 
the prytaneia also For claims of succession or for goods 
wrongfully confiscated the claimant deposited a tenth m the 
first case, a fifth in the second, the deposit being counted 
with the principal 

The magistrate then appointed a day for investigation 
(avdfcpKTi^) In the interval the text of the claim was pub- 
lished The inquiry opened with the taking of a declaratory 
oath which fixed the position of the two parties and the 
written formula of which was attached to the dossier 
(dvrcopoaia, Simpotrta) ^ If the defendant admitted that the 
form of the claim was in order, the hearing proceeded finally 
to the substance {^vdvhtKta) If not he might oppose two 
exceptions to the demand, the first based on the evidence 
(Sia/juipTvpia)^ the second on other objections {irapajpa<l>ri) by 
that he turned the tables, and m the new situation he became 
the plaintiff The subsidiary action had first to be dealt 
with m order that the principal action might either be 
declared lapsed or be proceeded with ® On the facts of the 
case the means of proof were laws, contracts, depositions 
of free men, declarations of slaves obtained by torture, the 
oath of the parties ^ The authentic documents, originals or 

^ Anst , Ath Const , 52, 2, Poll , VIII, 93, 101, JG, vol I, nos 37, 
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duly certified copies, and reports of the slightest incidents 
were attached to the dossier When the inquiry was ended 
if it were a public action the magistrate retained the dossier 
sealed m a box until the appointed day of the hearing, while 
if it were a private action he handed it over to the arbitrator 
for the attempted reconciliation If the attempt failed the 
arbitrator placed the documents m two separate boxes, one 
for the plaintiff and the other for the defendant, affixed his 
seal, attached the award written on a tablet and delivered 
the whole to the judges of the tribe of the defendant, who 
undertook the introduction of the case before the tribunal ^ 
The litigants were forbidden to quote in the trial any piece 
of evidence, the text of any law, process, testimony, etc , 
other than those which had been brought up m the inquiry ^ 
The magistrate who had conducted the inquiry called 
upon the thesmotheiai to fix the day of the trial and the number 
of judges who were to sit Save m commercial cases which 
had to be heard within the month, the date of the hearing 
was often very late In the first place the cause list was 
too heavily burdened,^ and, in the second place, delays were 
caused by the litigants themselves who had recourse to all 
manner of intrigues and Fabian tactics, by means of oaths 
(vTrcofiocrtai) which were vainly met by counter-oaths 
(avdvTTcofiocrlai) In this way some cases dragged on for 
several years If, in the last extremity, one of the litigants 
failed to appear, the defendant was either condemned on the 
ground of contumacy or acquitted and dismissed ^ 

Finally the day of the trial came The tribunal was 
surrounded by a palisade with a lattice-gate^ Whenever 
there was a case which excited public interest a mob surged 
outside the barrier But, in 415, when the violators of the 
mysteries were on trial, out of respect for the goddesses a 
kind of session in camera was desired, and so to keep back 
the crowd a rope was stretched fifty feet from the barrier 
and was guarded by public slaves ® Within, the dikastai sat 
on benches of wood covered with rush matting In the 
middle sat the president on a stone rostrum from 

^ Anst ai, 5S, 2 a Id , tbtd , 3 
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whence he dominated the audience Near him were hus 
secretary or clerk, his herald and the Scythian archers whose 
duty it was to maintain order, and in front of him was the 
tribune from which the litigants spoke To right and left 
were two other tribunes for the suitors when they were not 
speakmg In the mtervenmg space was a table on which, 
after the vote, the count was taken ^ 

The session began early in the morning If the dtkasim 
did not wish to lose their fee they had to rise before the dawn, 
for, at the appointed hour, when the president gave the 
signal, the door was shut in the face of late-comers ^ Those 
who arrived in time received on entering a token {av^^oXov), 
which they exchanged when the vote was taken for another, 
which could be exchanged on going out for three obols ^ 

Proceedings opened, as m the Assembly, with a sacrifice 
and a prayer Then, on the order of the president, the 
herald announced the list of cases to be tried, for m one 
session many private suits were despatched, though only 
one public suit After that the clerk read out the claim or 
the writ of accusation and the declaration which the defence 
put forward m opposition ^ 

Speech was given successively to the plaintiff and the 
defendant Everyone had to speak for himself save the in- 
capable — ^women, minors, slaves, freedmen and metics — who 
were represented by their legal guardian, master or patron 
The ligitant who did not feel equal to preparing his own 
speech, deputed the task to one whose business it was, a 
logographos^ and learnt it by heart, but neither the one nor 
the other dared confess to it Nevertheless the accused and 
even the accuser might ask leave of the tribunal to be assisted 
or replaced by a more fluent friend, permission was rarely 
refused on condition that the advocate {synegoros or syndtkos) 
was not paid In this case the person involved might either 
confine himself to a few words of introduction and leave the 
rest to his supporter, or else allow his pleading to be corrobo- 
rated by a vigorous peroration or a complementary explana- 
tion This mutual assistance was m constant use m political 

1 Cf Ps Dem , C Olymp , 31 , -®schm , C €tes , 207 , Anstoph 
loc at , 332 
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cases, and the members of oligarchic hetmreiat considered it 
one of their principal obligations 

It ^as customary in private suits, but not in others, for 
the plaintiff to have the right of reply, and the defendant the 
right of counter-reply {varepo^ X 0709 ) ^ But the sentence 
had to be pronounced on the same day,^ save when a ‘‘ sign 
of Zeus,” a storm or an earthquake, compelled the president 
to adjourn the session ^ Business, therefore, had to be rapid 
Except m certain suits of a sentimental character, those 
which concerned minors and old men for example {Ufcm 
uS<xT 09 ), there was a strict time limit for speeches — a 
time regulated by the clepsydra^ In private suits, the 
litigants were assigned a longer or a shorter time according 
to the value of the case In the fourth century, when rules 
were somewhat stricter than m the fifth century, each had 
from twenty to forty-eight minutes for the principal speech, 
and from eight to twelve for the second,^ not counting the 
time devoted to the reading of laws, decrees and other docu- 
ments of the dossier ® In public suits in which the penalty 
was not fixed, the day was divided into three parts, of which 
one was allotted to the accusation, one to the defence and one 
to the judges 

Until about 390 the depositions of the witnesses had to 
be oral, after that date they were drawn up in advafice in 
writing and read by the clerk ^ It was forbidden to each 
party and to his witnesses to interrupt their opponent, unless 
he himself formally consented to it or himself put questions 
to them, m which case his time limit was still the same ® 
Such incidents gave to the debates an extraordinary anima- 
tion There were others, in criminal and political cases, 
sometimes even m civil cases, which produced intense emotion 
and roused men’s passions 

When the plaintiff sensed that affairs were going badly 
for him, he could up to the last moment withdraw his plea 
In private suits he still had that right at the moment when 

1 V C¥I,vol in,p 9O5j0r,91l 
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the votes were being turned out of the urn for counting, either 
on his own decision, or if he agreed with the defendant on 
terms of a transaction or compromise by private arbitration 
He incurred no penalty save the forfeiture of the deposit 
made for expenses ^ In public suits the accuser who with- 
drew was condemned to a fine of a thousand drachmas and 
deprived for the future of the right of bringing any charge 
of similar nature We know, however, of such agreements 
made, even for money, with the consent of the magis- 
trates ^ 

Whilst the pleadings proceeded the role of the judges was 
that of silent and passive witnesses As soon as it \vas at 
an end, they were called upon by the voice of the herald to 
give their vote They voted without dehberation, and the 
secrecy of the vote guaranteed its freedom® In the fifth 
century each judge received a small shell or a 

pebble which he deposited according as he fa\oured 

Cne or other party in one of the two urns before which he 
passed ^ After 390 a system was devised which better en- 
sured the secrecy of the vote each juror received two counters 
of bronze, an unpierced one for acquittal, a pierced one foi 
condemnation, he threw the one which was to count m a 
brazen urn {/cvpto<; afi(^opev<i) and the other for the counter 
vote in a wooden urn {dKvpo<; ap.(^opev^) ^ The results of the 
ballot were proclaimed by the herald, and the judgment, 
determined by a simple majority, was pronounced by the 
president 

If the defendant were absolved the whole matter was at 
an end It only remained to inflict on certain accusers or 
plaintiffs the penalties which were automatically applicable to 
the bringing of ill-considered actions The accusers who did 
not gam a fifth part of the votes in public suits and those 
who withdrew their charge, were condemned to a fine and a 
special atimia In a considerable number of private actions, 
such as exceptions brought into the principal actions, counter- 
suits, actions against trustees or against debtors, nonsuited 

1 CVI,voI I,p 222 jQT 
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accusers owed to the defendants an indemnity fixed at the 
sixth part of the sum m dispute (iTTw^eXia) ^ 

In case of condemnation there were two possible ways of 
procedure Greek law made a distinction between suits 
in which the damages were not fixed {ay&p€^ TifiTjroi) and 
those m which they were {ayo)ye<s arLfxrjrot), that is to say the 
penalty was sometimes left to the discretion of the judges, 
sometimes determined m advance by a law or a decree of 
reference to the court or even by a prehmmary agreement 
between the suitors Thus in a suit of the second category 
the penalty followed automatically from the sentence of 
condemnation It was only m cases where the penalty was 
partially determined that, on the demand of one of its 
members and after a special vote, the tribunal inflicted an 
additional penalty (Trpoo-TLfjbTjfut) to the sanction laid down by 
the law ^ But in a suit of the first category a new procedure 
was necessary m order to fix the corporal or pecuniary punish- 
ment {rtfxav 0 TL ypT) iraOelv rj aTroreicrai.) ^ The accuser and 
the accused each proposed a pumshifient to the tribunal 
these formed the assessment and the counter- 

assessment {apTLTLfjLvo'if;) They were allowed a short time 
in which to justify their proposal, then a second vote was 
taken m which the judges could only pronounce for one or 
other of the suggestions without being able to adopt a middle 
course In the fourth century the second vote was taken m 
the same fashion as the first, but m the fifth century wax 
tablets were used on which the judges traced a long or a short 
line according as they supported the more severe or the more 
lenient sentence^ It is this procedure, designed to limit 
arbitrary powers, which explains the condemnation to death 
of Socrates ® 

The penal legislation applied by the tribunals was based, 
m popular opinion and the theories of the philosophers, on 
the ideas of correction vovffeSia)^ reparation 

{ripLwpia) or deterrence and social defence {'trapdhuyp.a, 
diTorpoTTT]) The prmeiple of responsibility was applied with 
increasing rigour and extended, as in the most remote times, 
to animals and things guilty of causing death Cumulative 
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penalties were prescribed by law for crimes with definite 
sanctions, such, as sacrilege and treason which were punish- 
able at one and the same time by death and confiscation 
But for unassessed offences corporal punishment excluded 
pecuniary punishment {Tradelv rj aTTorelcrai) Absence of 
intention and irresponsibility (infancy, madness, anger, 
passion, constraint) constituted extenuating circumstances, 
recidivism and offences committed during a public or sacred 
ceremony, on the other hand, were regarded as particularly 
serious Procedure and punishment often differed according 
as the two parties were citizens or, either one or other 
or both, metics or slaves Corporal punishments were pain 
of death which was the punishment according to law for 
premeditated murder, sacrilege and treason, and which might 
be inflicted in all sorts of crimes of a similar nature to those 
in suits m which the penalty was not defined, banishment, 
which was often substituted for death, atimia^ which after 
having entailed outlawry was reduced to civil degradation, 
penal servitude and imprisonment, reserved generally for 
non-citizens and for exceptional cases, flogging, inflicted only 
on slaves Penalties of infamous nature were denial of 
burial, which might follow upon a posthumous judgment, the 
forbidding of adulteresses to wear ornaments and to enter 
temples , the curse, launched against certam defaulters , 
Ignominious inscription on a stele Pecuniary punishments 
were total or partial confiscation, fines and damages ^ 

Legal notice of judgment was made in writmg to those 
who were concerned with its execution After a public suit, 
the writ was delivered to the competent magistrates, for 
example, the Eleven, the chief gaolers and the executioner, 
and to the poletai^ responsible for the sale of confiscated 
property When it was of political concern it was deposited 
in the archives After a private suit, it was handed over to 
the victorious party, the State only taking part m the execu- 
tion in so far as it had an interest of its own to safeguard. 
The collection of fines fell to the praktores and, when a tithe 
was to be deducted from them for the benefit of Athena, it 
was the duty of the treasurers of the goddess to see to it A 
rule common to the whole of Greece substituted for the debtor 
of an unpaid fine the magistrate at fault ^ 

1 DA, art “ Poena,” p 522 jflT » Ibid , p 543 JT 
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In principle, judgment, the expression of popular will, 
was irrevocable, so\ereign perfect {avTOT€XT]<;) ^ 

But rescission was not impossible m criminal matters What 
the people had done the people could undo, on condition that 
respect for the matter judged remained intact Different 
means of procedure allowed this result to be attained, on the 
one hand juridical, on the other political A defaulter might 
oppose a judgment made in default within two months, if he 
established on oath that his absence was justified by a flaw in 
the procedure Suits against false testimony and conspiracy, 
and suits with no established penalty, gave the tribunals 
the opportunity of repairing the damage caused by a pecuniary 
condemnation or of furnishing the victim of corporal punish- 
ment the fresh evidence on which a plea for reversal of 
judgment might be based On the other hand, the Assembly 
retained, in judicial matters as in all others, its supreme 
prerogative It had the right of pardon But no one could 
have recourse to it without having previously obtained an 
adeia, one of those bills of indemnity which had to be supported 
by at least six thousand votes This procedure formed the 
solemn prelude to all decrees of epitimia or of rehabilitation 
It alone gave legal validity to the collective amnesty, which 
was never accorded save on extraordinary occasions, as a 
measure of public safety It alone protected against an 
accusation of illegality acts of individual indulgence, the 
recall of an exile, the revocation of aUmia, the annulling of a 
public debt ^ It was thus that the Athenian people found 
a means of safeguarding the partial sovereignty of the judges, 
its delegates, while conserving intact the total sovereignty 
which could only belong to the whole body of citizens 

III 

Distinctive Teaits of Justice and of Law 

The judicial institutions which we have just described 
have been the object of innumerable criticisms, as much with 
the ancients as with the modems What are we to think of 
them ^ 

1 Lys , Murder of Erat , 36, Antiph , Tetr y I, n, 13, Aristoph , 
Wasp^y 512, 519, Andoc , C Ak , 9, Anst , Ath Const , 9, 1 , 41, 2, 
Plat,Cn^p 506 
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The fact which struck contemporaries most forcibly and 
which still strikes us when we read the pleadings of the orators 
IS the presence of a spirit of unlicensed chicane, a taste for 
litigation which is indeed unpleasant One opponent of 
democracy speculated as to whether there were as many suits 
public and private in the whole of the rest of Greece as there 
were m Athens alone ^ It is beyond dispute that individuals 
went to law with a readmess which was deplorable, that the 
renderings of accounts and the liturgies gave rise to endless 
law suits, that the absence of a public prosecutor caused the 
swarm of sycophants to multiply It was not without cause 
that the comedy writer devised the name of Dikaiopolis 
Without denying the fact it is, however, necessary to seek 
for an explanation of it This eagerness to fling themselves 
into battle derived from the combative instmct of the Greeks 
and of the Mediterranean peoples in general If one links it 
up with its origins and with a past still very recent, it is the 
mark of a great advance made m social relations In former 
days antagonists rushed to arms, and throughout the whole 
of the sixth century we see the vendetta bathing Attica m 
blood The abuse of chicanery took the place of the abuse 
of force and testified to the fact that citizens curbed their 
passions in order to subordinate themselves to the law ^ The 
evil of sycophancy itself can be ascribed to the fact that 
Athens was still too near to the times when the jurisdiction of 
the State was not obligatory And there is also another side 
to this evil since there was no public prosecutor justice 
was at all events independent of the government, and the 
initiative of citizens in both private and public actions was 
one of the rights which resulted from this freedom 

But we will leave the litigants and turn to the judges 
Here once more we see in general only subject for criticism ® 
Blame is first imputed to the misthos These jurors who 
hurried to the tribunal m the small hours of the morning m 
order that they might exchange in the evenmg their attend- 
ance token for two or three obols, who longed for the time 
when ''they should drmk the milk of Kolakretes,''^ present 
to minds not hypersensitive a distressmg spectacle Did not 

1 Ps Xen , op cii 9 III, 2. 
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this distribution of salaries to hundreds, to thousands of 
citizens turn them from productive work ^ And did it not 
at the same time place an excessive burden on the exchequer ^ 
Moreover, what a preposterous idea to give the mob seats m 
the courts ? It was to give an unhmited competence into the 
hands of incompetence, to permit justice to be destroyed by 
Ignorance of the law It was not difficult for cunning pleaders, 
for logographoi skilled in arguing beside the point, to cite texts 
falsely, to indulge m fallacious interpretations And there 
was something still worse Summoning to its aid ethos and 
pathos eloquence attempted to touch the heliasts upon their 
weak spot, to excite their passions Defendants surrounded 
themselves on the tribune with their kinsmen, their wife and 
weeping children, in order to soften the hearts of the judges ^ 
On all sides play was made with patriotism or devotion to 
democracy, a litigant would ransack the past life of his 
adversary in order to hurl at his head the vilest insults, 
the basest calumnies As soon as a case touched upon 
politics the tribunal was transformed into a public assembly 
the judges no longer restrained themselves from yielding to 
the influence of party, and partiality disguised itself as justice 
Moreover, law can do nothing when the feeling of professional 
responsibility is replaced by pride in irresponsible sovereignty ^ 
It was besides completely silent in a great number of cases 
m which arbitrary power was left to the judges in the deter- 
mination of penalties The system of assessable cases thus 
permitted the court, as, for instance, the one for eisangeliat, 
to treat m the same way offences of widely differing nature 
And there was no appeal We can see why Athens was able, 
by her condemnation of Socrates, to commit the greatest of 
judicial crimes 

To these charges, which we have in no way exaggerated, 
there are many replies to be made Once more it is necessary 
for a true appreciation of the institutions of the fifth century 
to observe them m the light of the past and not to place 
implicit faith m the criticisms of the opponents of the regime 

The misthos dtkasUkos had its origins in the remote past 
even so far back as the Homeric city the gerontes required liti- 
gants to make a deposit of golden coins as the price of the 
arbitration which they sought, and at a later date the “ de- 

^ V XXXM, p« 552 ff 2 Aristoph , loc cii , 622 ff 
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vourers of presents ” who held sway m Boeotia did not ad- 
minister justice gratuitously Why should democracy adopt a 
different practice when the sacrifice of a day was a much greater 
burden for men of small means The rate of the misihos was, 
moreover, extremely low about the time when it was estab- 
lished at Athens at the rate of two obols, at Halicarnassus it was 
a hemiecton which was worth seven times as much ^ It was 
certainly not enough to encourage laziness m the citizens, nor 
were even the three obols, which merely permitted them to 
add a delicacy to the evening meal and, if they were old, 
saved them from being regarded by their families as so many 
useless mouths As to the public treasury it was in no way 
affected since the payment was made out of a special fund 
from the revenues of justice the judges lived by giving justice 
In short the payment of the jurors in no way merited the 
reproaches which were one day to be heaped, with some 
appearance of reason, upon the payment of citizens attending 
the Ecclesia 

Undoubtedly it would have deserved it still less had the 
number of judges been smaller But one must remember 
that it could not well have been smaller at the epoch when 
the Heliaea was instituted Solon aimed at marshalling the 
whole people against arbitrary sentences of the magistrates 
by giving it the right of amending them in appeal In the 
Heliaea, as in the plenary Assembly, the legal people had, 
therefore, to consist of six thousand citizens All that one 
could and ought to do when the Heliaea judged m first instance 
— and naturally, therefore, in the last — ^was to divide it into 
as many dikastena as were necessary to fit it for its task, and 
to it was applied, as to other institutions, the rule of decimal 
division These enormous juries had their inconveniences, 
their dangers even that is an undeniable fact They were 
without juridical knowledge and they often allowed them- 
selves to be swayed by reasons irrelevant to strict justice 

Again we must not exaggerate criticism nor allow it to 
lead us to false conclusions The condemnation of Socrates 
was the tragic consequence of a procedure specifically designed, 
by compelling the judges to choose between the penalties 
proposed by the plaintiff and the condemned man, to prevent 
them from arbitrary assessment of penalties The accusers 
1 IJG, vol I, no 1,L 26/* 
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had experienced great difficulty in obtaining a verdict of 
guilt even though the accused had scorned to make use of any 
appeal ill-befittmg his dignity ^ He could easily have saved 
his life by opposing to the proposal put forward by Meletus, 
which demanded the penalty of death, a counter-proposal 
which might have resulted in a less stringent punishment 
But he was not willing at his time of life to give the lie to his 
past, to his mission Without bravado, with an ironic pride, 
he declared that a man such as he deserved to be nourished 
m the Prytaneum for the remainder of his days ^ The con- 
demned man demanded the most coveted of rewards Grudg- 
ingly he consented, as a concession to the urgent appeals of 
his friends, to propose to pay a fine of thirty mtnat ^ But 
the judges could not go back on their first vote and impose 
an almost nominal penalty He wished for death, and so 
he died 

One must not, therefore, infer too much from that example, 
nor from those which the political suits of the fifth century 
furnished, and believe that the people sitting m the tribunals 
always exhibited the caprices of a tyrant At all events there 
is one reproach which cannot be brought against it, namely 
that of venality the judges were too numerous to be bribed 
On this point we have valuable testimony An Athenian 
oligarch turns down the idea of reducing the personnel of 
the tribunal “ It would be too easy, he thinks, to intrigue 
with a small number of judges, and, by means of corruption, 
decisions far less equitable would be obtained According 
to Aristotle the first Athenian who gained acquittal by means 
of bribery was Anytus in 409, one of the future accusers of 
Socrates ^ All things being considered, democratic prejudice 
did not involve miscarriages of justice more glaring than those 
which political and social prejudices have been and still are 
guilty of under no matter what system of government Here 
again we have the testimony of the same oligarch he deplores 
the fact that no hope for a revolution is to be looked for m 
the discontent of citizens punished with aUmta^ because 
condemnations of this order were in Athens so rarely unjust ® 

^ Plat , Apol,p mbff 2 Id , thid, p 36d 
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Striking homage rendered by an enemy to the regime which 
he abhorred ^ 

Of the criticisms brought against Athenian justice there 
remains the charge concerning the instability and insecurity 
of the law which it applied In current opinion Athens is 
regarded as the country of art, of letters and of philosophy^ 
but a country which never possessed juridical sense But is 
it possible that she should have failed to give to her laws 
and jurisprudence, as to everything else, the stamp of her 
reason and practical sense In estimating it as one does, 
one compares Attic law, consciously or not, with Roman 
law, fundamentally one is reproachmg the law of a transi- 
tional period for not being completely developed The 
criticisms which are brought against it are its praises This 
absence of unity, this lack of systematic spirit, this incon- 
stancy of principles and rules which flowed therefrom, would 
not have existed if Athens had remained superstitiously 
attached to ancient customs and ancient laws, instead of 
continually distmguishmg between what ought to be con- 
served intact and what ought to be renovated It is her 
glory to have been m the fifth century a flaming furnace 
from whence issued day by day ideas which poets and philo- 
sophers fashioned and forged In the theatre, in the schools 
of the sophists, questions of fundamental law were thrashed 
out ^schylus in the Oresteia shows us the people passion- 
ately discussing the question of penal responsibility and the 
powers of the Areopagus Protagoras, for the first time in 
history, sought for the rational basis of the right of punish- 
ment, and at the outset he expounds all the ideas, in order 
that he may repudiate or establish their validity ^ Antiphon 
composed series of speeches which are less ex-ercises m judicial 
rhetoric than models of juridical argumentation, worthy 
indeed of the man whom Thucydides styled a profound 
thinker ^ These were the great ancestors of tht jurtsprudentes 
Moreover they were not content to be mere theorists Prota- 
goras m particular exercised a great influence When a 
pan-Hellenic colony was established at Thourioi he was 
commissioned to amend for it the laws of Zaleucus ® He 
was counted among the intimates of Pericles,^ and we know 

^ DA^ art ** Poena,” p 523 ^ Thuc , VIII, 68 
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that the statesman and the philosopher passed an entire day 
m discussing like subtle casuists a question of penal responsi- 
bility ^ 

The system of assessable actions and etsangeliai had at 
least the advantage of familiarizing judges who were not 
professionals vith all the subtleties of jurisprudence It led 
them to continual assimilations, and so permitted, for example, 
all sorts of crimes and delinquencies to fall within the range 
of the ancient law against sacrilege and treason, and in con- 
sequence to render them liable to capital punishment But, 
on the other hand, it allowed traditional pains and penalties 
to be mitigated m accordance with new ideas and more 
civilized customs Armed with an arbitrary power the people, 
the sovereign justiciary, admitted of no restriction either 
upon its severity or upon its mercy, but it placed its omni- 
potence more often at the service of its constant humanity 
than of its sudden and short-lived passions Above all it 
freed itself from the tyranny of forms and fixed rules in order 
that individual rights might prevail and equity be discovered ^ 

The whole penal code of Athens was dominated by the 
desire to assure full and complete freedom of person, and this 
produced one of its pecuhar aspects No reproach has been 
more frequently brought against Athenian judges than that 
of abusing their power of inflicting pecuniary penalties, and 
it has often been msmuated that it was done from interested 
motives with a view to filling the exchequer of the misthos 
As a matter of fact there were in Athenian history critical 
moments when no stone had to be left unturned m order 
that the needs of the exchequer might be met,^ and even 
in normal times confiscations and fines were of a frequency 
which readily lends itself to unfriendly interpretations But 
one must see things as they really were Pecuniary penalties 
took the place of corporal penalties which modern tribunals 
are so free with, and of which many would have appeared 
intolerable to Athenians At the end of the fifth century 
confiscation was no longer added to the penalty of death, 
it became the price of ransom and thus saved many heads 
As to fines they were only so numerous because since Solon 

^|Stesimbr ap Pint , Pend , S6 
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the dignity of the citizen seemed irreconcilable ^\ith penalties 
which deprived men of their liberty Imprisonment, as well 
as preventive detention, might be suitable for metics , flogging 
for slaves, they were not punishments applicable to Athenians 
‘‘Only in the last extremity,” sa^ys Demosthenes, ‘'ought 
one to lay hands on the person of a free man Do } ou 

wish to know the difference betv een servitude and liberty ^ 
The most remarkable consists m this, that all the misdeeds 
of the slave are visited upon his body, \\hile the free man, 
though he be m the last degree of wretchedness, at least 
remains master of that 

But there was another spirit which animated Athenian 
justice and which led to the accomplishment of great reforms 
the humanitarian spirit The Greeks m general w^ere merciful 
m comparison with the barbarians their neighbours they 
did not carry torture to a high degiee of refinement as did 
the Asiatics, their violence was that of angei, not of drunken 
brutality, as was that of the Thracians More than all other 
Greeks the Athenians won for themselves the reputation of 
exhibiting in all circumstances that sympathy for misfortune 
which m their eyes w^as the privilege of civilized men, that 
all-embracing love of humanity to which they w^ere the first 
to apply the name “philanthropy The Boeotians might 
be hard and vindictive, but the Athenians must be just and 
merciful They desired that m the furthest extremities of 
the barbarian world, if a law protecting the weak were men- 
tioned, homage should be rendered to the benignity of their 
customs ^ This mercy extended even to the guilty, even to 
those condemned to death unless they were base malefactors 
they were not delivered over to the executioner, they were 
allowed to escape this fate by way of suicide, they might 
demand from their gaoler the cup of hemlock which assured 
to them a swift and painless death ^ And still more did the 
judges show pity for innocence 

Constant amendments of the law went concurrently with 
its application In general the laws of the Athenians were 
undoubtedly mild and indulgent, “ made beautiful by kind- 
ness”, such was their advantage for the majority and 

^ Dem , C Timocr , 167, C Androt , 55 
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especially lor the lower classes ^ But the laws did not meet 
all eases, and m addition there were some which had been 
neither abrogated nor amended, and which burdened the 
families of certain criminals with formidable responsibilities 
How I’vere innovations possible in the case of laws which 
antiquity and the name they bore made sacred It was 
clear that innovations were necessary, and reason demanded 
that the laws should not be immutable^ The Athenians, 
quite simply, fulfilled their duty as judges with the hearts 
of men They were ever ready to pardon, and plaintiffs 
habitually sought to warn them against excess of mildness 
If a woman and her children, threatened with a life of misery, 
were but to place themselves near the defendant and begin 
to weep, the tribunal was moved What else can we 
do says Philocleon “ We feel the violence of our anger 
melting away And so it was with them all, they pre- 
ferred to absolve a guilty man rather than condemn with 
him his innocent dependants In this way jurisprudence 
never ceased to amend the law and to be amended itself by 
‘‘ philanthropy ” 

Throughout the whole of the fifth century the last traces 
of family responsibility were being progressively abolished 
In 479 a councillor who was suspected of being a traitor was 
stoned with his wife and hib children Somewhere between 
465-460, m a law imposed on the Erythrseans, Athens de- 
manded that the traitor should be put to death with his 
children, ‘‘ unless the children had given proof of devotion 
to the people,” that is to say unless they obtained letters 
of remission which were only refused in cases of personal 
guilt In 411, when the oligarchs Archeptolemus and 
Antiphon were condemned to death, the sentence did not 
mention the children ^ Under the law of ostracism all the 
kinsmen of Pisistratus had been menaced, since 508, with 
banishment In 471, on the other hand, the children of the 
proscribed Themistocles remained unmolested in Athens for 
as long as they wished^ Atirma, the deprivation of civil 
rights, was still hereditary m a decree of 444-3, but in 410 
we find a plaintiff saying to the tribunal “ We see you, 
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Oh judges, softening your hearts at the thought of the infamy 
which threatens the children at the same time as their guilty 
fathers, and acquitting the fathers for the sake of the 
children A decisive circumstance enabled the people to 
assure here once more the principle of personal responsibilit} 
the amnesty which, m 403, brought an end to the ci\il var 
extended to the sons of the thirty tyrants, and, when their 
personal enemies attempted to violate it, the people refused 
to follow them ^ It is true that frequent recourse to con- 
fiscation, inevitably a collective punishment, as is all pecuniary 
punishment to a certain extent, remained , but we have seen 
m what spirit the Athenians multiplied punishments of this 
order they laid hands on men’s property m order that their 
persons might remain free Moreover, they felt keenly the 
unjust repercussions of confiscation m certain cases and did 
their utmost to allay them they always left some resources 
for those whom they struck indirectly ^ 

Whilst Athenian justice assured the benefits of liberty 
and fraternity to its citizens, it applied in a certain measure 
the principle of equality to those even who seemed excluded 
from it by nature, to the slaves Logically the conception 
of the city made the slave a chattel of the citizens, a tool 
without name, without family, without property, without 
rights By a consequence no less logical the democratic 
principle, always favourable to the bottom dog, was to lead 
the people to see that this chattel had a human form, that 
this tool had a soul, that the slave himself deserved to be 
treated with philanthropy The sophist Antiphon clearly 
reveals by what steps rational men arrived at this subversive 
conclusion A fragment of papyrus enables us to follow his 
reasoning He lajs down as a principle that men of good 
family have no greater right to respect than others “ we 
are all and in all respects of the same birth ” But then 
there is no distinction between the Greek and the barbarian 
we all breathe in the air through the mouth and the nostrils 
And Here the papyrus is mutilated, but we have 

the conclusion m the pathetic lines spoken by a character 
m one of the comedies Though a man be a slave, my 
master, he is none the less a human being as thou art, he is 

1 Lys , P Folystr , 34 2 Ihtd,^ 493 , XOII, p 320 
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made of the same flesh No one is a slave by nature ^ it is 
destiny which enslaves men’s bodies 

Economic necessities tended in the same direction Servile 
labour assumed less severe forms ^ Certain masters, in order 
not to allow the “ bodies ” to remain unproductive, hired 
them out to employers in search of labourers It very soon 
happened that men bought labour simply in order to hire 
it out and receive the rent for the da}' or the month As 
one ivould expect the bonus which attached slaves bound 
to the soil to their owner grew more and more relaxed Then 
men began to think that it was very much simpler to leave 
to the slave who had learned a trade the business of exercising 
it where and when he wished, on condition of paying to his 
master, thus become a rentier, the return which alone in- 
terested him Thus was formed a class of slaves ‘‘ separately 
domiciled ” {xoypU oIkovvt€<;) they differed from free work- 
men only in the obligation to deduct from their earnings 
the master’s share, one or two obols per day Finally the 
State itself had recourse to servile labour, especially for the 
construction of buildings and upkeep of roads, as well as in 
its administrative departments Whence a new class of 
slaves, and highly privileged ones, arose not only had they 
necessarily the right of separate domicile without paying 
any due, but, thanks to their accounts, their knowledge of 
the archives, and their administrative expeiience, they were 
able to guide the magistrates who were elected by lot and 
who changed every year, they exercised over their ostensible 
masters a secret power, and thus succeeded m playing an 
influential part 

What need for surprise that the Athenians should have 
left to their slaves a liberty which the poorer citizens of many 
an oligarchic State might have envied ^ Obviously it was to 
the interest of the masters to accord to their slaves the right 
of free speech which was thought proper for the amelioration 
of their condition,^ it was to the interest of the city not to 
exasperate them since they constituted a formidable body 
But the^ was yet another motive simply the democratic 
fervour which possessed the Athenians The oligarchs were 
mdigiicint at what to them appeared ‘"the consummation of 
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licence What an indignity that one could not strike slaves, 
nor e\en demand that they should yield place m the road, 
for the sad reason that, dressed as citizens, they were indis- 
tinguishable from them ^ It is this, “ the anarchy of slaves,” 
which, for Aristotle, is a characteristic trait of democracy^ 
Of this reproach the Athenian people made for itself a 
virtue 

It did not admit that the right of corporal correction^ 
might be exercised in any way upon a slave by anyone other 
than the master, nor that, for the master, it extended to the 
power of life and death The victim of arbitrary and con- 
tinued maltreatment might even seek refuge m certain 
sanctuaries and demand to be sold to another master ^ The 
murder of a slave not only involved a claim for payment of 
damages, his master, his champion, might cause the murderer 
to be exiled by the Palladion ^ The slave’s honour ’v^as even 
protected by the same public action as the citizen’s {ypa4>v 
v^peoy<i) There was another provision, even more noteworthy 
than the preceding one on account of the reasons which 
^schines, m agreement with Demosthenes, gives for it “It 
is not for the slaves that the legislator has such tender 
solicitude, he has realized that any man who, m a democracy, 
outrages anyone no matter whom, is not fitted for the 
communal life of the city It is his conviction that he 

ought to consider, not the status of the injured person but the 
act committed , for it is the city which he judges to have 
been attacked But the boldest and most novel idea of 
Athenian law was that of giving the slaves guarantees against 
the magistrates, against the very representatives of the city 
Throughout the whole of Greece police regulations inflicted 
a fine on the free-man and a flogging on the slave But 
whilst everywhere else the severity of the flogging was left to 
the discretion of the magistrates or the executioner, at Athens 
a maximum was established for corporal as well as for 
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pecuniary penalties fifty drachmas, fifty stripes ^ A small 
detail m the whole body of legislation but a most significant 
assault upon its principles Not only did the law place on 
the same footing, within the limits of the possible, the man 
who could be punished only with his body and the man who 
could be punished only with his goods, but the city, in re- 
stricting the right of its representatives, bestowed on a 
creature denuded of all juridical capacity a right opposable 
to itself Here we have the most typical of those beneficent 
contradictions, those fine inconsistencies which were due to 
the introduction of democratic ideas into the old legislation, 
and which inspired m the Athenians a noble pride because 
they saw m them the mark of their moral superiority over 
the rest of the Hellenes ^ 

So long as the Greek cities were concerned with establish- 
ing their power upon the rums of the family regime, with 
replacing private vengeance by obligatory recourse to justice, 
and with individualizing responsibility for personal delin- 
quencies they had advanced together with more or less equal 
steps along the road of law But ever since Solon had 
attempted to give an absolute value to the principle of 
personal liberty and had instituted public actions for the 
protection of the weak, and Cleisthenes and Pericles had 
strengthened popular justice, Athens, carried forward on a 
wave of democratic fervour, had marched along the road to 
which her traditions bound her, far ahead of all the other 
cities At the end of the fifth century she alone granted the 
individual the right of free disposition of his property by will, 
she alone had abolished the State privilege of collective 
responsibility, she alone had carried philanthropy so far as 
to sap the rational basis of the institution of slavery — an 
institution without which it seemed that the city must perish 

^ u Les esclaves et la peine du fouet dans le droit grec ” (CRAl, 
1908, p 571 ff) 

2 Eurip , loc at , Dera , /oc at , 4,8 f , C Lept , 109 



CHAPTER VII 


EXPANSION OF THE CITY IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

I 

Aliens and Citizens 

The old conception according to which the stranger ceased 
to be an enemy {ix'^pos:) only if he were received as a guest 
(^€2/09) had left many traces in the Greece of classical 
times ^ The right of a city to lead foraying expeditions 
[crvXav)^ carrymg off persons (dyeii') and property {(pipeiv) 
from the territory of another city, remained intact so long 
as there existed no formal and bilateral convention as obstacle 
It was exercised without scruple among the savage tribes 
of the North-West/ nowhere did peoples hesitate to have 
recourse to it when a claim deemed legitimate failed to receive 
a satisfactory answer, especially when they considered that 
justice called for reprisals and there was justification for the 
seizing of pledges (pvaid^eiv) Within each city aliens had 
only very limited rights, even if their position were established 
not only by law but also by a treaty, and even if they v « re 
permanently domiciled in it as metici^ These principles 
persisted to the end, but their seventy was tempered, in 
international and public law alike, without, however, in- 
fringing the sovereignty of the State ^ 

Customs which were ranked among the unwritten 
laws,”^ the “ common laws of the Hellenes,”^ and which 

1 m general, XXIX, bk III, ch XII 
a Thuc , I, 5, a, 6, 1 

3 V Rod Dareste, REG, vol II (1889), p 805 ff , Ch Lecnvam, 
“ Le droit de se faire justice soi-mcme et les repr^sailles dam les relat 
intern de la Grece ” {M^m de VAc de Toulouse^ vol IX, 1897, p 277 ff ) , 
Xim, p 88 ff , Hitzig, “ Der gnech Fremdenprozess ’ (Sav Z , 
vol XXVm, p 220 jy). Ad IViihelm, Jh AJ, vol XIV (1911), p 
195jr ,LXI,voi I,p SSSjflT 

^ Arist , Eket , I, 10, 13 , u R Hirzel, ’*Aypa<l>os v6}ios (Abh SG, 
vol XX, 1^0, p Iff), LXI, vol I, p 43 jgr , Glotz, “ Le droit des gens 
dans Fantiq gr ” (MAI, vol XIII, 1915) 

s Thuc , III, 58, 3, 59, 1 , 67, 6, IV, 97, 2, Euxip , Or , 495 
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consequently v^ere placed under the protection of the gods/ 
regulated the right of '^^ar The heralds, i^ho were rendered 
inviolable by the caduceus, played an important r61e therein ^ 
a war was not legitimate unless it was declared by them,^ 
they alone could pass between the belligerents as truce- 
bearers, and they gave sacrosanctity to the negotiators sent 
into the ranks of the enemy ^ After the battle the conquerors 
erected a trophy on w^hich were suspended the arms of the 
conquered This trophy usually took the form of a stake 
or simply the branch of a tree, it was held that it should 
not be of stone or bronze m order that hatred might not be 
perpetuated ^ It was a fine application of the Greek adage 
Treat thine enemy as if he ought to become thy friend ” 
The conquered as a general rule recognized their defeat by 
demanding an armistice for the burying of their dead ® The 
victors might not refuse that request unless it came from 
a sacrilegious army,*^ and, when it was not made involun- 
tarily, it was for them to bury the fallen enemy ® When 
a town surrendered itself, its fate was determined by the 
terms of the capitulation, but the general rule was that m 
war the lives of suppliants should be spared ® When a city 
was taken by assault, everything — persons and property — 
was at the mercy of the conquerors the men were put to 
the sword, the women and children were reduced to servi- 
tude As for the prisoners, first of all exchange was effected 
those who were left over were usually bought back by their 
city or by individuals,^® but otherwise they were sold as 
slaves In the division of booty a tradition dating from 
Homeric times was followed, while at the same time the 
deduction of the tithe reserved for the gods was regarded 
as an absolute duty 

1 Sopn , Anhg , 454, Xen , Mem , IV, 4>, 5 ff , 19 

2 Her , VII, 133 ff , Eunp , Suppl , 121 

3 Her , V, 81 , VII, 9, 2, Thuc , I, 29, 3 

^ Thuc , loc at , 53, 1, 146, IV, 38, 3, 97, 2, 99, VII, 3 

® Diod , XIII, 24, Plut , Qu rom , 37, p 273d, Cic , De Inv , II, 
23, 69 

« Plut , me , 6, Xen , Hell , III, 5, 25, cf VI, 4, 14, VII, 5, 26 

7 Thuc , IV, 97 ff yCt Diod , XVI, 25 

s Her , IX, 79 » Thuc , III, 58, 3, 66, 2, 67, 5 

10 Xen , Cyrop , VII, 5, 73 Thuc , III, 86, 3, V, 3, 32 

Thuc , 11, 103, V, 3 13 Her , V, 77, VI, 79 

Thuc , VII, 85 
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As one might expect the rules of clemency and moderation 
were often violated, especially in the case of a people which 
had been guilty of disloyalty But, on the other hand, even 
when the Peloponnesian war was at its height the Athenian 
and Spartan generals refused, for example, to avail them- 
selves of their right of reducing Greeks to servitude ^ Reli- 
gion, too had its influence on the laws of war The in- 
violability of temples was recognized, provided they were 
not used as military bases ^ The Truce of God ” {hex^ipia) 
proclaimed by the spondophoroi,^ protected pilgrims travelling 
to pan-Hellenic festivals against all acts of hostility, even in 
a country occupied by a belligerent army Moreover the 
Dorians of the Peloponnese agreed never to embark upon 
a campaign during the sacred month when the Carnea was 
held They also refrained from marching against a city in 
the interval which elapsed between the announcement and 
the celebration of its festival a scruple which certain cities 
sometimes abused by tampering with their calendar in such 
a way that they were able to demand the remission of 
hostilities which they feared to meet ^ 

So much did war seem the natural state of affairs between 
cities that treaties of peace were only suspensions of arms, 
and even treaties of alliance did not offer very substantial 
guarantees ® A progressive step was taken when definite 
duration was assigned to treaties, a duration which might, 
it is true, be only of five years,® but which was more fre- 
quently thirty, fifty,® or even a hundred years® It was 
for the most part a Utopian vision to think of a state of 
perpetual peace {ek rov del %poror) 

Attempts, however, were made to settle disputes by 
pacific means Differences between cities were sometimes 

^ Thuc , VIII, 41, 2, 62, 2, Xen , Hell , I, 6, 14, cf Plat , Eep , V, 
p 4696 

2 Thuc , IV, 97 / 

s SIGP,' no 687, 1 4, 106, 227, IG, vol IP, nos 12S5, 1236, REG, 
vol XXXII (1919), p 190 jgr, 1 25 jOr, 35 , cf iEschm , Emb , 133 / 

« Her , VII, 206, VIII, 72, Thuc , III, 56, 2, 65, 1 , V, 54, 2, Xen , 
Hell , IV, 7, 2 , V, 1, 29 , 3, 27 , Hesych , Suid , Harp , s v Upofrqvm 

® u LXI, vol II, p Iff ,Bt Keil “ Eirene ” (Abh SG, vol LXVIII, 
1916, p 1 jr 

« Thuc , I, 112 ’ Id , I, 23, 4, 87, 6, 15, II, 2, 1 , V, 14, 4 

8 10, no 10, Thuc , V, 18, 23, 79, cf SIG^, no 135 
» SIG^, no 9, Thuc , III, 114, 3, V, 47 
Thuc , IV, 63, 1, SIG^, no 71 (doubtfiil restoration), cf no 122 
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submitted to arbitration ^ As early as the end of the seventh 
century or the beginning of the sixth the Athenians and the 
Mitylenians appealed to Penander, the tyrant of Corinth, to 
settle their dispute on the subject of Sigeum ^ The Corin- 
thians and the Corcyrseans entrusted to Themistocles the 
task of deciding between their pretensions to Leucas ^ Con- 
flicting cities usually took as arbiter, not an illustrious 
individual, but a third city e/f/tMra?) or, in certain 

cases, the priesthood of Delphi^ Athens and Megara, who 
were squabbling over Salamis, called upon Sparta to give 
a deciding vote, five Spartans pronounced m favour of 
Athens ^ As a general rule the treaties of peace and armistice 
concluded m the second half of the fifth century between 
the Lacedsemonians and the Athenians stipulated that m 
case of disagreement they should have recourse to judicial 
methods of settlement, they themselves and their allies ® 
By the treaty of 418 the Lacedaemonians and the Argives 
bound themselves to submit all disputes, of any nature 
whatsoever, to the judgment of a third power Unfor- 
tunately, since the arbiter had not any means of constraint 
at his disposal, the defeated party was not always ready to 
yield Thebes, after having appealed to the Corinthians to 
settle its difference with Athens on the subject of Platsea, 
rejected the award which went against it ® We see, too, the 
Eleans refusing to accept a settlement proposed by Lepreon 
on a question of debts ^ Facts of this sort explain perhaps 
why international arbitration disappeared m the fourth 
century and did not reappear till the Hellenistic epoch. 

One must at any rate recognize the permanent efficacy 
of conventions of a less ambitious nature whose object was 
to put an end to the vexations of all kinds which harassed 
traders when they ventured into a strange town without 
guarantee Thus, as late as the fifth century, a certain 

^ u E Sonne, De arbttns esdem qms Grceci adhibuerunt, etc , 1888 , 
V Berard, De arhtino inter liber as Grcecortmi ctmtates, 1894, Hitzig, 
loc af,p 244j0r ,LXI,vol II, p 127 jQT , LXVI , LXXV 

Her , V, 95, Arist , Bhet , 1, 15, Strab , XIII, 1, 38, p 600 
® Plot , Themist , 24 , cf lliuc , I, 136 
^ Thuc , I, 28 , Diod , XV, 18, 2 
® Pint , Sol , 10 

« Thuc , I, 78, 4, 140, 2, 144/ , IV, 118, 8, V, 18, 4, VII, 18 
’ Id , V, 79 8 Her , VI, 108, cf Thuc , HI, 55 

® Thuc , V, 31 
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city was obliged to conclude a treaty with a neighbouring 
city in order to protect the people from it against violence 
and to assure to them in case of need a right of recourse to 
the magistrates and tribunals It was what was called a 
treaty of asyha There is extant a document of this kind, 
m which two towns of Western Locris, Chaleion and Oianthea, 
in about 450 brought to a close a time-honoured system of 
reprisals ^ The agreement, instead of being made directly 
between the two cities concerned, seems to have been due 
to the intervention of a third city acting as a common capital 
it is comparable with the case of Argos reconciling Cnossus 
and Tylissus ^ At the beginning of the century, the injunc- 
tion of a satrap was required to curb the cities of Ionia and 
to assure to them the benefits of mutual security ® there 
is perhaps no fact in the whole history of the Greeks which 
illustrates more strikingly their love of autonomy and the 
conception which they clung to even under foreign domination 

Through these rudimentary treaties of asyha the Greek 
cities learnt to conclude veritable treaties of international 
civil law, symbolat or symbola ^ Great difficulty arose from 
the fact that the right of judicial action was, m principle, 
one of the privileges reserved to citizens Men found them- 
selves faced with this difficulty as soon as strong colonies 
of metics began to be formed in the commercial cities Then 
it had been solved by placing the metics under the juris- 
diction of a special magistrate, a kosmos in Crete, the pole- 
march in Athens But, if it was impossible to place metics 
as justiciables on the same footing as citizens, it appeared 
no more desirable to place foreigners who stayed just long 
enough to carry through a business transaction, to disembark 
or embark a cargo, on the same footing as metics who were 
permanently established m the country Trading cities 
realized that they had a common interest m filling that gap 

Hence arose those conventions [avfi^oXa) whose essential 
object was to regulate the procedure applicable m certain 
specific cases {Mfcai aTvo crv/M^oXmv), namely (1) commercial 
suits arising between subjects of the two contracting parties 
or rather between one and the citizens of the other , (2) offences 
which involved as plaintiff and defendant subjects of the 

^ V Dareste, loc cit , XLXII, p 39 ® SIG^^ no 56 

» Her , VI, 42 ^ v XIHI, bXI, vol I, p 198 ff 
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two cities These conventions, of which we have good 
examples for the fifth century/ treated, therefore, of special 
matters, one might say of professional matters/ and so the 
Ecclesia of Athens, although it usually deliberated on foreign 
affairs, contented itself with considering them only as a 
matter of form and sent them for close examination to a 
tribunal of heliasts sitting under the presidency of thesmo- 
thetai ^ As a general rule the case went before the tribunal 
of the City to which the defendant belonged The Athenians 
of the fifth century were thus often compelled to plead m 
cities unfavourable to them, but they enacted by ordinary 
decrees that commercial suits between Athenians and subjects 
of the empire should henceforth be settled by Athenian 
tribunals under the presidency of the polemafch, if they 
arose out of contracts which had been concluded at Athens 
Save for this exception, which is explained by political 
circumstances and by the supremacy of Athenian commerce 
and commercial law, it is true to say that the rules in use 
m the symbola and m the procedure which they instituted 
reveal a broad-minded and truly international spirit 

Instead of availing themselves of treaties applicable to 
all the citizens of two cities, aliens might see their position 
improved by individual and unilateral measures Each 
town in fact with more or less liberality conferred on foreigners 
privileges more or less advantageous There were decrees as 
well as conventions of asyha,^ and asyUa was supplemented 
by asphaleta^ that is to say inviolability of person by that 
of property The right of acquiring immovables, lands or 
houses {enktesis),^ exemption from taxes and imposts falling 
specially on aliens {ateleia) or the right of paying imposts 
and contributions m kind on the same conditions as citizens 
{tsoteleiaf were obtained only as rewards for services rendered 
But the greatest honour which could fall to an alien was the 
proxema^ although throughout its whole history it was at 

^ Thuc , I, 77 

2 See the agreements between Athens and Phaselis (JRJO, no 6 , cf 
Photiades, , 1922, p 62 ), between Athens and Troezen (/6r, vol IP, 

no 46, cf XLni,p 60 

« Anst , Ath Const , 59, 5 ^ Thuc , I, 77, cf RIG, no 6 

» V SIG^, no 55, cf nos 168, 187, 189 
« IG, vol I, no 44, SIG^, no 108 ’ v VII, vol I, p 299 

® o P Monceaux, Les proxenus grecques, 1885, p 169 ff , 

X D Andr^, La proxime, 1911, LXI, vol I, p 145 
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the same time a burden The men of one city individuals 
or ambassadors, when they were passing through another 
wanted someone to give them advice and assistance To 
this public host, this kind of consul, the city showed its 
gratitude by bestowing on him the title of proxenos^ which 
it supplemented when the person in question was a great 
man, by adding that of euergetes or benefactor Since the 
title was hereditary, since it was accorded subsequently to 
a number of citizens of the same town and since its bearer 
often settled in his second country the proxema became 
little more than an honorific distinction Nevertheless it 
played an important role m international relations, and it 
never ceased to assure to a few outstanding aliens the highest 
position which men could have m a Greek city of which they 
were nou citizens And the proxenot could become citizens 
more easily than any others 

What then was the precise boundary which separated 
aliens of every condition, whether metics or not, from citizens ^ 
How could citizenship be conferred upon those who did not 
possess it by birth 

One often sees apparent contradictions in the conduct of 
the Greeks, and especially of the Athenians, in matters con- 
cerning the possession and bestowal of civic rights In the 
Homeric epoch, when moreover there were still so many 
survivals of primitive hostility towards the foreigner, the 
king and the chiefs had no reason to oppose unions of nationals 
and aliens, because they themselves eagerly sought matri- 
monial alliances with noble and rich houses, whatever their 
origin, and they saw no reason to prevent the common people, 
deprived of political rights, from marrying as they pleased 
The great families for long preserved this tradition, even in 
democratic cities Thus it happened that even the most 
illustrious citizens of Athens were born of foreign mothers 
{fjLf)Tp6^€voL) The law-giver Cleisthenes, son of the Alc- 
m^onid Megacles, bore the name of his maternal grandfather, 
the tyrant of Sicyon Pisistratus had two sons by the Argive 
Timonassa Cimon, born of a Thracian princess, married 
most probably an Arcadian Thucydides had for wife one 
Hegesipyle who bore the same name and came from the 
same family as the mother of Cimon Themistocles’ mother 
was either a Thracian, an Argive or an Acarnanian, m any 
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case a foreigner In spite of this propensity towards mixed 
marriages the oligarchs were, in principle, vigilant guardians 
of the right of citizenship since they sought to dimmish its 
value, they were not disposed to extend freely its benefits 
After the fall of the Pisistratidse, the chief of the oligarchic 
party, Isagoras, expunged from the list of citizens all those 
whom the tyrants had illegally enrolled ^ Sparta, who was 
ever ready to expel ahens, practically never granted letters 
of naturahzation, Herodotus only knew of two examples^ 
In the fourth century also JEgma, Megara, Lacedaemon and 
even a small town such as Oreus, adopted in this matter 
a fiercely uncompromising attitude ^ In democratic cities, 
on the contrary, tradition was favourable to aliens, at least 
before the middle of the fifth century Even m his time 
Solon had attracted craftsmen into Attica by granting 
citizenship to them,^ Pisistratus was no less liberal,*^ while 
Cleisthenes included in the list expurgated by his opponents 
a great number of metics and even of slaves ® 

Thus it remained until the commercial prosperity of the 
Piraeus and the strength of the empire made the title of citizen 
very profitable Then the people found it more expedient 
to restnct the number of participants We have seen that 
Pericles himself passed a law according to which only those 
whose parents were both Athenians could be citizens 
Citizenship became a privilege the concession of which was 
rendered difficult and hedged m with formalities of the most 
solemn nature But even this was not a sufficiently secure 
safeguard On great occasions the Ecclesia decreed a general 
revision (Sia'^jr7j<f)iaif;) of the civic registers in the demes this 
was what was done in 445-4 in order to prevent interlopers from 
participating in a special distribution of corn 

The people was, therefore, m no way tempted m the fifth 
century to abuse the right, which was its monopoly, of confer- 
ring on foreigners the title of citizen It bestowed it either 
on individuals or on classes, but always for good and sufficient 
reasons Pericles demanded it for the son whose exclusion 

1 Arist , op ciiy IS, 5, V XXXVI, vol I, p 467 

2 Her , IX, 85 s Dem , C Amstocr , 211 ff 

* Pint , Sol , 24 5 Arist , loc cit 

® Id , Aih Const , 26, 8, Pint , Pertcl , 87, cf Aristoph , Birds, 1660 
V supra, pp 128, 152 Same law at Oreos (Dem loc cit , 218), at 
Rhodes (IG, vol XII, 1, n 766), at Byzantium (Ps Arist , CEcon , II, 4) 

7 Pint , loc at , PMoch , fr 90 (FHG, vol I, p 898) 
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he had caused by his own law, the child of Aspasia the 
]vri1 psia.n ^ Thrasyboulus of Calydon obtained it in 409 in 
recompense for so meritorious an act as the murder of Phry- 
nichus, one of the most hated of the Four Hundred ^ In 400 
all the metics who had taken part as rowers in the victorious 
expedition to Arginusae® were promoted to the rank of citizens , 
and in 401-0 all those who had rushed to Phyle to join forces 
with the liberators of democracy ^ 

The bestowal of civic rights on all the members of a foreign 
community or at least on all those who apphed for them was 
of much greater importance This occurred, however, only 
m exceptional circumstances In the middle of the sixth 
century the Delphians, in recognition of the magmfieent gifts 
which Croesus had sent, conferred the right of citizenship on 
all Lydians who should in the future ask for it,® this was 
merely a nominal offer which was to have little result It 
was not so when Athens, in the fifth century, from motives of 
political interest allowed deviations from the law of 451-0 m 
favour of certain cities To the Euboeans she granted not 
citizenship but one of the most essential parts of it eptgamta 
she thus recognized the validity of marriages between 
Athehians and Euboeans, whether of an Athenian man with 
a Euboean woman or vice versa, and consequently gave the 
right of citizenship to the issue of these unions ® During the 
Peloponnesian war she went still further she received with 
open arms the inhabitants of those cities which had suffered 
for her sake In 427, after the destruction of their town, 
the Platsean refugees in Athens received civic privileges after 
the judicial authorities had verified their claims in each 
individual case, they were divided out among the demes and 
tribes and placed on a footmg of equality with the Athenians, 
save for access to the archonship and the priesthoods In 

1 Plut , loc Clt , Suid , S V SijnoironjToy 

« BIG, no 1435 , Lys , C Agor , 70-72 » Died , XIII, 97 

* Arist , Ath Const , 40, 2, iEsch , C Ctes , 187 and Schol , SI&, 
no 120 (cf Ad Wilhelm, JA A/,vol XXI-XXII, 1922-1924, p 159jflr, 
no V), cf Ps Plut , Lives of Ten Oral , Lys , 8, p 853 / , P Oxy , vol 
XV, no 1800, £r 6-7 

s Her , III, 1, 54, cf BCH, vol V (1892), p 383 ff , v TiXXJH, 
p 97-99 

« Lys , XXXIV, 3 

’ Ps Dem , C Neair , 104 ff , Isocr , Panath , 74, Lys , C Pan , 2, 
V VI, vol III, 11, p 1038 This decree was put m force again after the 
second destruction of Platsea, in 373 (Diod , XV, 46, 6) 
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405, after the defeat of -Egospotami, Athens wished to regard 
Samos for her fidelity hence the Samians were raised to the 
rank of Athenians, while at the same time retaining their 
constitution, their judicial system and their autonomy ^ 
Thus was inaugurated a policy which would have wrought a 
fundamental transformation in the Athenian confederation 
and perhaps have changed the course of history, if, instead 
of being dictated at the last moment by a hopeless situation, 
it had been adopted earlier and applied more extensively 
But enough has been said of the measures which the 
Greeks of the fifth century took to mitigate, m international 
and public and private law, the traditional hatred for the 
foreigner while at the same time preserving unimpaired the 
autonomy of the cities Let us now see how they were able, 
without fear of encroaching upon that, to group towns 
hitherto sovereign into durable leagues and federations 


II 

The Geeat Leagues (Symmachiai) 

In the fifth century two leagues were formed which were 
serious attempts to put an end to the isolation of the cities 
With Laced^mon and Athens at their head they might have 
entered upon a great work of unification had not their rivalry 
brought them into conflict and so perpetuated division 


1 The Lacedcemoman League 

The Lacedaemonian league, which played so important a 
r61e for two centuries, never had, however, a really strong 
organization ^ It owed its foundation to Sparta towards the 
middle of the sixth century, after the conquest of Messenia 
and the defeat of Argos, and it always retained the essen- 
tially military character and oligarchic spirit which it derived 
from Its origins When it had been extended to Corinth 

1 BIG, no so, z? P Foucart, BE A, 1899, p 196 , ?I, loc at, 

p 1627/ , LXXin,p 95/ 

^ V XXXYni, p 211 ff , L Pareti, “ Elementi formatori e dissol- 
vente deiia egemonia spartana in Grecia ” {Aiti d Accad dt Tonno, 
vol XLVII, 1912) , XLVn, vol I (1922), p 26 j/ /81 ff ,267 ff, dll ff, 
Yn,voi II,p 1320/r ’ 
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after the fall of the Cypselidse, to Megara after the fall of 
Theagenes and perhaps at one point to Athens after the fail 
of the Pisistratidse, Sparta gained enormous strength from it, 
although she did not dare to encroach upon the autonomy of 
the cities or even to place their contingents under the command 
of her own officers At the time of the Persian invasion all 
the cities which were preparmg for resistance turned towards 
the league, which was thus transformed into a pan-Hellenic 
league which entrusted supreme command on land and sea 
to the Spartans ^ But this new league, which appeared to 
unite the greater part of Greece, was even less suited than the 
old one for centralization The delegates or probouloi who 
assembled on the Isthmus,^ were only empowered to discuss the 
questions of contingents to be furnished, embassies to be sent 
to the colonies,® oaths to be administered^ and anathemas to 
be hurled against the cities which were unfaithful to the 
national cause Then they dispersed and the only indica- 
tions which remained to remind the Greeks that they were 
acting as a common body were the councils of war at which 
the sirategoi deliberated under the presidency of the Spartan 
commander-m-chief ® After the victory the Athenians were 
able, without violating any obligation, without breaking any 
promise, and without seceding from the league, to found a 
rival league Shrinking once more without regret within the 
confines of the Isthmus Sparta desired at least to establish 
a better control over her Peloponnesians It was probably 
about the middle of the fifth century that the reform was 
accomplished the results of which we see some twenty years 
later 

Ot Aa/ceBai/jbovLot Koi oi crvfMjjLaj(pt'y “ the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies ’’ or rather ‘‘ the Lacedaemonians and their 
confederates,” such was the official name of the league It 
implies a dualist regime and the subordination of the anony- 
mous cities to the directing city, it implies also the existence 
of symmachoi who were not only bound to Sparta by a 
bilateral contract, but were bound to each other by reciprocal 

1 Her , VII, 148, 235, VIII, 2, Plut , Them , 7 

3 Her , VII, 145/ , 148, 153, 169, 172 

3 Id , tbtd , 145 « Id , ibid , 132 

5 Xen , Hell , VI, 5, 35, Diod , XI, 3, 2 

6 Her , VII, 49, VIII, 19, 50, 56, 58 j/ , 71 

7 Thuc , I, 102, 4 
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bonds It was not a simple alliance nor was it a federal State, 
but a league of cities agreed upon the permanent necessity 
of common action with regard to other cities and recognizing 
the supremacy, the hegemony ^ of the most powerful of their 
number There was no federal citizenship, nor did the 
league exercise authority over citizens, but only and then in 
duly specified cases, over the governments of the contractmg 
cities Autonomy was guaranteed to these cities,^ they 
retained their constitution, their laws, their administration, 
their justice, and further they directed their own foreign 
policy as towards each other, often a hostile policy Sparta 
tried in vam to make the principle of arbitration prevail in 
the settlement of their difficulties, resort was had to arms,^ 
and hence the league was compelled to forbid any federal 
city to enter the field against any other member during a 
federal campaign ^ Moreover, although m theory Sparta 
had no power to interfere in local politics, she was constantly 
exerting pressure in the direction of oligarchy, whether by 
her own example, by moral suasion or even by open force ^ 
But the ostensible object of the league was common defence 
It can even be said of the Council, its principal organ, that it 
was never convoked save to confer upon the declaration of 
a war, a truce or proposals for peace It had not, therefore, 
a permanent existence When circumstances demanded 
Sparta invited the cities to send their delegates to discuss 
matters of common concern ® 

The way in which war was declared against the Athenians 
in 432® brings out clearly the respective rights of the Lacedae- 
monians and the allies The Corinthians took the mitiative 
and sent their representatives to Sparta to accuse the 
Athenians of having violated their treaties, but the Council 
could not be brought into being by this act it was to an 
assembly of Spartans that the Corinthians unfolded their 
grievances, and the Athenian ambassadors came there to 
reply to them It was essential that the outsiders should 
retire before this extraordinary reunion {<jvXXo*yo<;) could be 

1 Id V 77 5 79 

2 Id ’ 4* IV, 134, V, 29, 83, cf Xen , EeU , V, 2, 7, 4, 36 

® Thuc , I, 27 , Xen , loc at , 4, 37 

* Thuc , I, 19, 76, 144, cf Xen ^ op cit ^ VI, 3, 14 
® Her , V, 91, Thuc , I, 87, 119, 125, 141, IV, 118, V, 17, 36, 82 
« Thuc 
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transformed into a regular assembly {aniWa) the Spartans 
deliberated among themselves and voted for war But this 
decision was only valid for the Lacedaemonians, the concur- 
rence of the alliesr had still to be obtained Sparta summoned 
their delegates, who naturally came with specific instructions 
They sat under ^he presidency of the ephors Each city, 
whatever its strength, commanded onl> one vote,^ and the 
small ones inclined, as always, to vote with the controlling 
power A large majority voted for war This time the 
decision was accepted, and the Council forthwith began to 
make preparations for mobilization 

Thus the resolutions of the allies could not prevail against 
those of the Lacedaemonians, but common resolutions had 
the force of law and were binding upon all the cities An 
ancient oath bound them to conform to the decisions of the 
majority, unless the gods or heroes stood in the way As 
soon as the Council had given its vote its work was finished 
there was nothing for it to do save dissolve, nor did it even 
leave behind an executive committee 

The Lacedaemonians alone were responsible for ensuring 
the execution of measures which had been agreed upon 
They were even authorized in cases of emergency, in order to 
defend a city against a sudden attack, or to proceed against a 
disloyal city, to put an army into the field and to summon 
such contingents as they judged necessary, without previous 
consultation with the Council^ But the case of absolute 
necessity had to be well established, for the spirit of autonomy 
was sensitive, and the obligation to lead out troops at the 
bidding of an alien chief dangerously resembled the most 
humiliating of subjections In normal times the Lacedae- 
monians sent messenger's to announce to each town the number 
of men it had to furnish and the date when they had to be 
put into the field everything relating to them was regulated 
by thq. Apella and the ephors During the Persian w^ars the 
contingents were placed under the command of leaders named 
by the cities , but during the Peloponnesian war they had at 
then: head, from the day of their assembly, officers of the 

1 Id , tbtd , 125 

2 Id , V, SO, cf Xen , op at, IV, 2, 16, V, 2, 2 (sacred truce), II, 
4, 3 (counter-agreement) 
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Spartan staff, “ commanders of the foreigners ” (xenagoi) ^ 
Since the principle of autonomy was opposed to the institu- 
tion of a federal tribute, each town provided for the upkeep 
of its troops and paid, if there were need, only voluntary 
contributions ^ 

In conclusion, the organism controlled by Sparta was 
one to which historians are justified m applying sometimes 
the name Lacedsemonian league, sometimes Peloponnesian 
league, for the powerful hegemony of Sparta succeeded m 
imposing itself on the cities in matters diplomatic and military, 
but m everything else it left them complete independence 

2 The Athenian Confederation 

The Athenian confederation, which was formed within 
the pan-Hellenic league in 478 and only officially detached 
from it after 464, offered to the Greeks, much more than did 
the Lacedsemonian league, an example of what the political 
unity of a great number of cities under the supremacy of a 
single city might be 

After the victory of Mycale the islanders who had thrown 
off the Persian yoke were received into the pan-Hellenic 
league , but the Lacedsemomans, weary of the naval war, left 
the Athenians to provide for the protection of the lomans of 
the continent The contrast between the services rendered 
by the Athenian fleet to the common cause and the treacherous 
ambition of the Spartan Pausanias l^d the strategoi of the 
towns of the ^gean littoral outside the Peloponnese to offer 
to the Athenians the hegemony, the chief command, for the 
duration of the war® This alliance of maritime cities was 
soon converted into a confederation which had for centre the 
temple of Delian Apollo ^ It embraced Euboea, the Cyclades, 
the islands of the Asiatic coast, the ports of Ionia and JEolis, 
of the Hellespont and the Propontis, a little later the Greek 
ports m Thracian land and, later still, those of Cana 

In the beginning the maritime confederation of Athens 
resembled in many characteristics of its institutions the 
continental league of the Peloponnese Its official name, 

1 Id , 11, 75, 3, cf Xen , op cit , III, 5, 7, IV, 2, 19, 5, 7, etc 
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“ the Athenians and their allies,”^ indicates its dualist nature, 
it also had no common right of citizenship and exercised 
its authority over individuals only through the medium of 
the cities, declared autonomous/ and its chief organ was 
a Council in which all the delegations had an equal voice ® 
But from the start it had its distinctive mark Since its 
object was not war against any aggressor whatsoever, but 
solely war against the Persians,^ and since it was composed 
only of maritime cities, it required a great fleet Now though 
it was easy and advantageous to demand homogeneous 
squadrons from great towns, it would have been pure folly 
to require of towns of the second or third rank one or even 
many ships, because these units would have been too scat- 
tered and disparate to be of any use All the towns, there- 
fore, which did not discharge their federal obligations by 
furnishing ships had to do so by payment of money Thus 
the confederation always had a treasury, supplemented by 
an annual tribute the phoros It was the great work of 
Aristides, and a very miracle of political wisdom, to make 
an inventory of the resources at the disposal of this large 
body of cities, to estimate their ability to pay and to divide 
out the total of the 460 talents required — all this in such 
a way as to satisfy everyone ® 

But when once the Peisians had been expelled from the 
^gean sea the confederate cities began to ask why they still 
continued to fulfil their obligations Between them and the 
supreme city divergence of interests was soon rapidly to 
increase There were soon to be very few cities to furnish 
ships, and, m proportion as the naval resources of the con- 
federates were to dimmish, Athens was to increase her own ® 

1 RIG, no 1428, 1 20 ff , 29 ff , IG, vol I, no 11, Thuc , IV, 119, 
V, 18 

a Thuc , I, 97, 1 , 98, 4, III, 10, 4, 11 

8 Id , III, 10, 5, 11, 3 < Id , I, 96, III, 10, 3, VI, 76, 3 

8 Id , I, 96, 2, Pint , Anst , 24, Diod , XI, 47, 2, Amt , loc eit 
Many attempts have been made to explain this total of 460 talents, 
only approximate results have ever been obtained By the following 
method the exact number is reached The confederation had every 
year to equip 200 triremes manned, by 200 men each for seven months 
each man receiving 2 obols per day But, iii the Attic calendar, 
seven months did not make 210 days, with four months of 30 days and 
three of 29 days the number was 207 With these data a very simple 
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The tribute was rarely to rise higher and usually remained 
lower than the total fixed by Aristides, although it was paid 
by a greater number of cities, it was none the less protested 
against Athens had no desire to’ intervene in the intestine 
quarrels of cities, to encroach upon their autonomy But 
when they fell into civil war and when the partisans of 
oligarchy negotiated with Sparta, she had to respond to the 
appeal of the democrats, and, if hostility went as far as 
defection, it was essential after the revolt had been repressed 
to take precautions for the future When arrears of payment 
became a subject for scandal she was compelled to use force 
It was in this way that the Attico-Dehan confederation 
(avfjL^axia) was transformed into an Athenian empire (apxv) ^ 
In the language of diplomacy Athens still continued to talk 
of allies or confederates (cru/t/iaxot), or else she employed the 
customary and vague term of cities (TroXet?),^ but in plam 
language it was now a question of subjects (vTnjKooi)^ and of 
tributaries (i/7roT€X€i9) ^ The transformation began in 469 
when Naxos furnished the first example of disloyalty It 
was an accomplished fact in 454 when it was decided that 
the treasure, until then administered by Athenian ofiicials 
(the Hellenoiamiai) but deposited in the sanctuary of I)elian 
Apollo, should be transferred on to the Acropolis of Athens 
and placed under the protection of Athena ^ This measure 
was adopted on the proposal of the Samians, it was doubt- 
less the last act of the federal Council, for henceforth nothing 
more is heard of it 

From being federal all the institutions of the league 
became imperial Formerly the position of the cities had been 
determined by bilateral treaties, general measures had been 
adopted by resolutions of the Council while the Ecclesia 
of Athens had probably restricted itself to the ratification 
and execution of these acts Henceforth it controlled 
everything If a rebellious town were compelled to capitu- 

1 Id , I, 76, 2, 77, 3, II, 63, etc , Ps Xen , Bep of Ath , I, 14, II, 
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late, if a town harassed by internal dissensions should furnish 
the ruling city with an excuse for interfering in its affairs, 
in short m no matter what circumstances and under no 
matter what pretext, the Athenians drew up for their allies 
the articles of their constitutions, regulations for mternal 
administration, terms of compromise between the conflicting 
parties We have a whole series of documents showing 
them legislating for rebel or suspect towns ^ As soon as 
the central authority had trained the towns to receive its 
orders, it found it more convenient to group them by districts 
m 446-5 it created five of them, the Islands, Cana, Ionia, 
the Hellespont and Thrace It had no hesitation then m 
takmg decisions applicable to a whole district ^ It finished 
by legislating for the whole empire it promulgated general 
ordmances on mtemal admimstration, on the payment of 
tribute, on the first-fruits due to the goddesses of Eleusis, 
on monetary umty ^ 

A characteristic change was introduced into the formula 
of the oath in which the confederate towns swore to remam 
loyal m 465 they bound themselves still to “ the Athenians 
and the alhes after 450 they promised fidelity and obedi- 
ence to the “ Athenian people (Treiaofiai Tweawcat 
rmSi&oov " ^ For the confederate towns it was 
no longer a case of lending each other support against the 
Persians, the subject cities were required to have the same 
friends and the same enemies as the mistress city, to furnish 
her with contingents for fighting m the JEgean, at Samos, 
against the Peloponnesians, against Syracuse® It was no 
longer a case of pajung to Delos a contribution to ensure 
common defence, it was rather a tribute which was sent to 
Athens Each town was taxed by the Athenian Boule, 
accordmg to the estimates of Athenian officials (the taktai), 
and claims were presented by other Athenian officials (the 
euagogeis) before Athenian judges The allotted sums were 

1 Tliuc, I, 98 (Naxos), 101, 2 (Thasus), 117, 3 (Samos), S1G\ 
no 41 (Er^hrae), 10, vol I, Suppl , n 22a (Miletus), SIG^, no 52 
(unknown town), 64 (Chalcis), 107 (Neapolis) ^ SIG^, no 75 

3 Ihid , I, 42 jOf , IG, vol I, nos S7, 38, Suppl , no 276, vol XII, 
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brought by the delegates of the towns at the Great Dionysia,^ 
placed m the hands of the apodektm, and finally transmitted 
to the treasurers of the goddess, the ever-watchful guardian 
who was rewarded for her pains with a first- fruit of a sixtieth 
part ^ Remission of payment was a privilege which could 
only be conceded by the Ecelesia Unjustified delay in 
payment involved the addition of a fine to the pharos^ an 
epiphora ^ In order to receive her due the creditor people 
sent out bailiffs who acted as tax-collectors {eklogeis) if 
any resistance were anticipated she deputed execution to 
the strategoi at the head of a squadron ® This compulsion 
was made intolerable by the fact that the money paid as 
tribute was no longer used solely for the construction and 
maintenance of the fleet Pericles laid down m principle 
that the sums paid by the cities constituted a contract under 
which Athens undertook to ensure their defence with her 
navy as soon as they were living m complete security she 
could dispose as she wished of the federal exchequer® — a 
theory which was often contested by the parties concerned 
and by the oligarchs of Athens, but which nevertheless 
triumphed The administrators of the phoroSy the Helleno- 
tamiai, had to subsidize in part the expenses of monuments 
erected on the Acropolis Even though they were never called 
upon to pay out large sums for this purpose^ the principle 
involved in making the cities contribute to the sumptuary 
expenses of Athenian democracy was still of great moment 
One can imagine what, m these circumstances, became 
of the autonomy promised to the confederates in the begin- 
ning It no longer existed save m those few cities which were 
m a position to escape from the photos by contributing 
ships ® To the others Athens allowed it only when com- 

1 Anstoph , Ach , 378, 502 / and Schol , cf IG, vol I, no 38r-d 

2 V XC, Ad Wilhelm, Urkunden des att Reichs ” (Anz WA, 
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pelled by events ^ In the cities where there was no pretext 
for intervention oligarchic government was able to maintgiTi 
itself for a long time Miletus, for example, preserved it 
until 450 ^ But as soon as Athens was called upon to re- 
establish civil peace, especially after she learnt that con- 
cessions to oligarchic cities did not make them any more 
favourably disposed towards her, she showed herself openly 
and vigorously the champion of democracy 

Even as early as 465 the Athenians sent to Erythrse, 
after a revolution, a garrison commanded by a phrourarch 
and commissioners of surveillance or eptskopot Without 
delay they organized the Boule of Erythrae on the model of 
their own and drew up the formula of the oath which the 
councillors were to take in promising to exercise their office 
with a view to the common good of the Erythraeans, the 
Athenians and the confederates On the first occasion the 
Boule was to be elected by lot and installed under the direc- 
tion of the episkopoi and the phrourarch, for the future it 
was to be elected every year by the phrourarch and the 
retiring Boule ® If the cities were controlled to this extent 
by Athens in the days when they still had obligations to the 
confederation as a whole, one can imagine how much more 
stringent that control would be when they were subject to 
Athens alone Everywhere there were permanent garrisons 
with . a phrourarch who combined military and pohtical 
authority^ The episkopoi who were drawn by lot from 
the Athenians and remunerated by the cities in which they 
functioned, were invested with judicial powers, sometimes 
supplemented by armed force, in order that they might 
settle on the spot suits arising from the application of the 
treaties Aristophanes gives them two urns for insignia ® In 
other circumstances Athens intervened by sending officials 
or extraordinary delegates, such as the eklogets, whose function 
we know, or certain commissioners who were entrusted, after 
a civil war, with the task of holding an enquiry and taking 
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necessary measures ^ It ended quite simply by placing at 
the head of the government in a good number of cities one 
or more Athenian magistrates, an archon or a college of 
archons, that is to say a mayor or leading officials representing 
the central power ^ 

Amongst all these marks of subjection, there were few 
which appeared more infamous, and perhaps not one which 
was so prejudicial to the material interests of the cities, as 
the duty of granting landed property to the cleruchs sent 
j&rom Athens ^ This was a direct attack upon citizenship, 
smce it robbed it of its essential and exclusive privilege of 
landed property It was a spoliation the more odious in 
that the victims continued to live near the land from which 
they had been ejected or continued to work there while 
paymg dues to the men who were quartered on them and 
who kept them in submission, for sometimes the cleruchs 
settled on their estate and cultivated it themselves, some- 
times the old proprietors were reduced to the position of 
tenants and were compelled to pay two hundred drachmas 
each year to a cleruch who, in virtue of this income, became 
a zeugttes owing hoplite service Land-owners or rentiers^ 
the cleruchs constituted a section of the Athenian people 
detached from the mam body, they were “ the Athenian 
people dweUmg m Scyros,” “ the Athenian people of Imbros,” 
“ the Athenians dwelling in Hephaestia,” etc They had their 
Ecclesia and their Boule, subordinated for all important 
decisions to the Ecclesia of Athens They formed a colony 
charged with the surveillance of a city, while they made it 
pay with mterest the price for such surveillance 

At the same time the judicial sovereignty of the cities 
was reduced to a shred ^ At first the Athenian people reserved 
to itself the right of judging all crimes and dehnquencies 
against the federal pact or agamst the imperial government — 
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acts of high treason, disloyalty, hostile intrigues, or failure 
to meet the prescribed obligations Pleas of this order had 
to be brought to Athens and sent before special ep%meletm 
It was this procedure which, in 425, sanctioned the decree 
for doubling the phoros ^ Then a further step was taken. 
Since in political cases Athens felt apprehensive of sentences 
hostile to democracy or the empire being given, she deprived 
most of the cities of the right of hearmg almost all suits 
which involved capital penalties ^ In 446-5, after the sub- 
mission of Chalcis, a decree of the people laid down rulings 
for the trial of the guilty it made no mention of any other 
competency save that of the Boule and the Hehsea m first 
resort, it maintamed the sovereignty of the Ecclesia for all 
decrees mflicting loss of civil rights without trial, for all 
cases of condemnation to banishment, to prison, to death or 
to loss of property An amendment of a general order 
recognized m prmciple the penal jurisdiction of Chalcis, but 
with the reservation of obligatory recourse to the popular 
tribunals of Athens for any condemnation to atimia or death ^ 
Finally, having once embarked on this course, the Athenian 
people encroached even upon jurisdiction over private affairs 
within the town of the empire This usurpation might, it 
IS true, have its good side, as for instance when the litigants 
were of two different towns, and it was perhaps to this type 
of private suit (and again only if the value of the suit exceeded 
a certain limit) that the sacrifice demanded of the towns 
was confined^ One must recognize, moreover, that when 
commercial suits were being heard this great firm which was 
Athens conducted itself with scrupulous fairness. Whether 
she negotiated with federal cities or with other towns for 
conventions of private international law {hUat aTvo avii^oXmv)^ 
or whether she adhered to traditional relationships, she 
sought to make the principle of consular law prevail — ^namely, 
that the plaintiff should plead in the town to which the 
defendant belonged^ But, since the Athenians were bad 
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merchants,^ they found themselves compelled to restrict the 
application of this principle, by requiring that the Athenian 
tribunal alone should be considered competent m cases of 
contracts concluded at Athens ^ 

Pushing her policy of unification to the extreme limit 
Athens aspired to impose on the empire her system of weights, 
measures and coinage The small towns had ceased, after 
their entry into the confederation, to strike any other coins 
than the copper coinage needed for the local market Many 
great towns which had been guilty of defection saw them- 
selves deprived of a prerogative pertaining to sovereignty 
In fact the ‘‘ owls of Laurium were practically the only 
silver pieces of money which the sailors of the fleet brought 
into the towns and which the towns sent back in the form 
of tribute, the Athenian talent and foot were familiar to the 
merchants of all ports A decree proposed by a man named 
Clearchus ordered the exclusive use of Athenian standards 
in all the cities of the empire and forbade them to strike 
silver money It seems that it met with serious resistance, 
for a second one had to be issued (before 420) to order indi- 
viduals to exchange foreign money for Attic money ^ 

Because of its complete contempt for all the attributes of 
autonomy, the Athenian empire seemed to its subjects a 
tyranny The Athenians were the first to recogn-ze it, but they 
justified their policy either by referring with Pericles to the 
services they had rendered and were continuing to render, 
or else by declaring with the brutality of a Cleon that there 
could be no retracing of the steps which had been taken, but 
only a marching forward and a crushing of all obstacles 
Thus the cities which had united in order to assure their 
liberty felt themselves enslaved, and an Athenian could 
indignantly declare that they were treated like slaves at the 
milU They paid tribute for the adornment of Athens and 
the enrichment of her goddess They were compelled to 
send delegates to the Dionysian festivals to deliver their 
tribute, to the Panathenaea to offer costly victims, to the 
festivals of Eleusis to consecrate to the goddesses the first- 
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fruits of the yearly harvest ^ They were confined within the 
strait way of democracy, forced to obedience and fidelity by 
archers and hophtes encamped on their acropolis, by triremes 
stationed m their port, by the cleruchs established in thousands 
on their soil Discontent smouldered m all parts of the 
empire For long it was impotent for isolated cities, 
separated by great distances, all collective effort against the 
mistress of the sea was impossible At last the Spartans 
gave the signal for the great struggle agamst Athens, from 
the beginning they proclaimed it a war of deliverance In 
actual fact the empire was to fall less as a result of the furious 
attacks launched agamst it from without than of the work of 
undermining ceaselessly carried on by its enemies within 
Autonomy avenged itself upon a centralization odious to 
the Greeks This autonomy of the small cities was so intract- 
able that it did not admit as easily as one might think inter- 
national solidarity of parties Cleon did not realize that 
ampng the rebel Mitylenians there was a distinction between 
democrats and oligarchs for him they were all equally guilty ^ 
And when the Athenian people was asked as a measure of 
public safety to permit the allied towns a change of constitu- 
tion m favour of oligarchy, Phrynichus opposed the demand 
What good could come of it It would be neither a motive 
of submission for the revolting cities, nor a pledge of fidelity 
m those who remain with us, for rather than be slaves of 
either oligarchy or democracy they prefer to be free imder no 
matter which of these governments 

The imperialism of the Athenians, however, was only 
premature and not entirely fruitless The great mistake of 
Athens — an inevitable mistake at this epoch — ^was her 
failure to understand that if she assailed the rights of other 
cities she must make her own more accessible to them Under 
the blow of defeat bolder spirits thought of this, but it was 
already too late and they were to wait for the coming of 
overwhelming disasters before making an exceptional and 
despairing application of an idea which Rome was to make 
so fruitful At all events the experiment of Pericles and his 
successors had great results, not only for Athens, which would 
not have left so great a name had she not been the capital of 

a Thuc , HI, ao. 
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so great an empire, but for the empire itself and for the whole 
of Greece It is always the defects of the system which 
attract attention because the ancients only saw and in their 
turn the moderns have looked at little else than the political 
side of events But from other points of view, and even from 
that one, the Athenian empire rendered great services by 
giving birth to precious elements of unity Through the 
medium of the confederate cities democracy, m spite of 
everything, supplied the mass of Greeks with an example 
which never lost its influence Thanks to the commercial 
liberalism which even in the midst of war the Athenians did 
not abandon save to ensure their subsistence and to procure 
materials for naval constructions, the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean formed a single market the benefits of whose exploita- 
tion were not confined to the Piraeus ^ And, moreover, the 
allies who came each year to the plays of the Greater Dionysia 
and the processions of the Panathenaea carried away with 
them and diffused everj^ where a love for great literature 
and art Finally, just as the \anquished France of 1815 
bequeathed to her conquerors the Code Napoleon, so Athens, 
before being crushed, spread the principles of her law among 
the confederates whom she brought before her courts, and 
this so effectively that many of them permanently adopted 
not merely her legal technique but her conceptions of personal 
liberty and personal responsibility ^ Thus, as a result of the 
domination which she exercised for three-quarters of a century, 
Athens contributed greatly to the political, economic, intel- 
lectual and juridical unification of the Greek race 


III 

The Federations {Sympohteim) 

As a reaction against the menacing ambition of the 
leagues with their imperial outlook we see m all parts of 
Greece neighbouring and kindred cities seeking to give each 
other mutual guarantees and for that purpose uniting in 
larger communities From a similar need were born con- 

^ IG, vol I, no 41 , cf Ad Wilhelm, loc at ^ p 57 (commercial 
freedom), no 75, IG^ vol I, Suppl , no 42, Ps Xen , op at , 
II, 12 (restrictions) v OXWI 

a Isocr , Fan , 104 v CXXm , XXXEH, p 345, 528 / 
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federations of the most diverse nature Two words usually 
serve to designate them, namely, sympohty and synwcum 
They were for long synonymous, and hence the union of Attica 
around its capital has retained the name of synmctsm m 
history But after a certain time the Greeks differentiated 
between the two terms Union was accomplished in aU cases 
by the adoption of a common constitution, m all cases men 
continued to apply to it the same name of sympohty, but when 
it was accomplished by a total or partial transference of the 
population into the most important of the cities which were 
uniting or, if they were of equal importance, into a new town, 
to this concentration, at once geographical and political, the 
henceforth specialized term of synoecism was attached 

But the sympolities which are known to us present so 
many forms, so many gradations, that it is often puzzling 
to know how to define them not only are there cases m which 
one hesitates for the appropriate name, but one cannot always 
see at what point an alliance, a symmachia^ substituted for 
the sovereignty of the contracting cities a superior sove- 
reignty or, on the other hand, at what point it begins to 
constitute, still under the same name, an authentic con- 
federation ^ In theory the sympohty created a State em- 
bracing many groups by depriving them of part of their 
autonomy Its conditions were citizenship, which was, 
moreover, something more than a formality and belonged 
implicitly to all the citizens of the individual units, a con- 
stitution, which might be merely the assembly of clauses 
by which the cities were bound one to another, a government 
provided with a Council and usually with an Assembly, a 
jurisdiction responsible for the application of the laws relating 
to the general welfare, an administration allowing of only 
a few magistracies S3moecism implied, m addition, local 
union, suppression of frontiers between a number qf districts, 
and concentration of the inhabitants m a capital which was 
often founded for that purpose 

Certain parts of the Peloponnese which wished to secede 
from the Spartan hegemony began to organize themselves 
in 471 They acted under the influence of Athens and per- 
haps, in the beginning, upon the advice of Themistocles m 
person 
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The small rural cities of the Eleans had for a long time 
formed an aristocratic State loosely bound together, when 
the democrats, having come into power, decided to centralize 
the country by incorporating the subject cantons They 
divided it mtOr ten local tribes, each of which was represented 
by a Hellanodtkas and fifty members of the Council At the 
same time they built the town which they needed Elis 
became the seat of the plenary Assembly and a large popula- 
tion settled within its walls ^ 

About the same time Arcadia made two analogous attempts 
The shepherds of these plateaux had always lived scattered 
in hamlets, villages or independent towns {fcara Kcofim) ^ 
In certain naturally isolated cantons the inhabitants of these 
scattered districts did little more than bear a common name 
and meet together on special occasions there were, for 
example, nine villages of Herseans, the same number of 
Tegeans, five of Mantmeans, ten of Msenalians, at least six 
of Parrhasians and four of Cynurians Each of these small 
groups had its own nationality when an Arcadian was victor 
in the Olympic games he was proclaimed as a Stymphalian 
or as a Msenalian ® Each one had its own policy in the 
fourth century, for instance, the Herseans concluded with 
the Eleans a truce for a hundred years, and the Tegeans, 
as soon as they were at peace on the Lacedaemonian side, 
fought with the Mantmeans Here and there, sooner or 
later, however, slightly more important centres arose m the 
North Orchomenus was of importance during the wars of 
Messema,^ while in order to be in a better position to resist 
their enemies the nine homai of Tegeans built the town of 
Tegea® And besides the memory of their common origin 
was not forgotten the Arcadians came to Parrhasia to 
sacrifice together to a pre-Hellenic Mother-Earth, the Despoma 
of Lycosoura,® and to celebrate the feast of an Achsean god 

1 On the institutions see RIG, no 196, Thuc , V, 47, Hellanicos and 
Aristodemos, ap Schol Find , 01 , III, 22 On synoecism, Diod , XI, 
54, 1 , Strab , VIII, 3, 2, p 336 / , Paus , V, 4, 3 Cf VI, vol III, i, 
p 117, Swoboda, RE, art “ Elis ”, XXI, p 129-137 

2 Cf , Strab , loc cit , p 337 ® P Oocy , vol II, no 222 

* RIG, no 1 ^ n XXXVI, vol I, p 371 

® Strab , loc at , Paus , VIII, 45, 1 

Xen , Hell, VII, 1, 23, Paus, V, 27 (offering of an Arcadian- 
Mamalian) Cf Hiller von Gaertnngen, IG, vol V, ii, p ix-x 
8 Paus , VIII, 27, 6, 35, 2, 37, 1 , 42, 1 
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worshipped on Mount Lycaeus, Zeus L3^cseus ^ In the long 
run this feeling of ethnic solidarity produced its effect 

In the sixth century Tegea struggled single-handed against 
the Spartans, all the Arcadians suffered its fate and were 
compelled to recognize the hegemony of the conquerors ^ 
In 478 practically all of them made common cause and they 
soon organized themselves m a confederation The coins, 
from which we learn of this political union, tell us also of its 
extension federal money was struck which bore on the one 
side the image of Zeus Lycaeus and, on the other, the head 
of Despoma with the legend Ar, Area or Arcadicon, at the 
same time Heraea, unlike Mantmea and some other refrac- 
tory cities, ceased to strike money of its owm ^ Twenty years 
later Tegea, conquered by the Spartans, entered the Lace- 
daemonian league This was sufficient to make Mantmea 
break with the league with which, up to that time, she had 
allied herself By a pact of syncecism she annexed the 
population of four surrounding villages, offering them a safe 
citadel m wffiich to take refuge m case of invasion ^ From 
this time the Arcadian confederation ceased to be of import- 
ance When the Peloponnesian war broke out it, too, was 
forced m its turn to enter the Lacedaemonian league ^ Com- 
pelled as guarantee of its fidelity to give hostages who were 
massacred,® rent by the supporters of Mantmea and those of 
Tegea, it faded out of existence, and the cities began once 
more to strike their own money ^ As for the syncecism it 
was only able to maintain itself by virtue of a truce for thirty 
years which was granted to it by Sparta m 418 

After the confederations whose very birth-right was 
hostility to the Peloponnesian league, others were formed 
whose principal or sole raison (Titre was resistance to Athenian 
imperiahsm 

The first of these confederations was formed on the 
frontier of Attica, like that of the Arcadians on the frontier 
of Laconia The Boeotians gave themselves a soundly con- 

1 Id , ibid , 2, 1 , 88, 5 , Pmd , 01 , IX, 95 , XIII, 107 , Nem , X, 48 

2 Her , I, 65-68, VII, 202, VIII, 72, IX, 28, 77, cf SIG^, no SI 

3 R Well, , vol XXIX (1911), p 139 j^, Boeite,art “Heraia,’’ 
EEy vol VIII, p 414, XL, p 368, VII, voi II, p 1398, contra I, \oL 
II, p 843 

* Cf XXn, p 872 jSf' , VI, vol III, 1 , p 119 

5 Thiie II 9 « Id V 61 77 

^ Id , IV, 134, 1 8 Cf m, p’ 447 / , I, loc cit , p 838 
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stmcted constitution, which was the product of a consider- 
able period of time Since their settlement m the country 
they had been dispersed in a large number of small towns 
The} kept ali\e the memory of their common origin, however, 
in the annual festival which reunited them at the temple of 
Poseidon at Onchestus^ and in the Pamboeotia celebrated m 
honour of Athena Itonia at Coronea ^ In addition the small 
independent towns were all similarly governed by oligarchies 
of land-owners Moreover one can discern even m the first 
half of the sixth century the embryo of confederation local 
coinage bore a federal emblem, the Boeotian buckler,^ and 
the hoplites of the towms formed on occasion a common army 
under the command of the Boeotarchiy ^ Thebes, the most 
important centre of the country, was in a fair w^ay to become 
the capital when its attitude during the second Persian war 
frustrated its ambitions after the battle of Platsea the con- 
federation was dissolved upon the orders of Sparta (479) ^ 
But in 457 Sparta went back on its decision m order to 
encircle Attica For ten years the revived confederation 
was the bone of contention m the struggles to which the 
Lacedaemonians, the Boeotians and the Athenians surrendered 
themselves, as in those which brought the oligarchs and 
democrats of Thebes to blows In 447 the defeat of Athens 
at Coronea gave permanency to the federal institution ® 

The constitution then drawn up by the Boeotians is not 
only remarkable in itself, it has besides the supreme interest 
of being one of the Greek constitutions of which we are most 
fully informed, since it was described in detail b} an historian 
who saw it at work, the ‘‘ Anonymous ” of Oxyrynchus 
In contrast with the Lacedaemonian and Athenian leagues 
the Boeotian confederation determined the rights and the 
obligations of the constituent cities in proportion to their 
population and wealth There was no hegemony as of 

1 Strab , IX, 2, SS, p 412, cf Ihad, II, 506 

2 Strab , loc cit , 29, p 411, cf IG, vol VII, nos 2858 ff , S087, 
3172 

3 l,^ol II,i,p 936jSr,XLI,p 343 jSr 

^ Compare Iler , IX, 15 with VII, 202, 205, 222, 233 

5 Diod , XI, 81, 2 / , Just , III, 6, 10 

« Thuc , I, 108, 3, 113, 2-3, III, 62, 4, 67, 3, IV, 92, 6, Ps Xen , 
op at , III, 11 

P Oxy, vol V (1908), no 892, col xi, 2 ff v ECU, vol XXXII 
(1908), p 271 ff , LIX, p 315 jgp , LXXI, p 25b ff , Walker, IheHelkmca 
OxtjTh (1913), p lS4ff 
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right, that which Thebes was to exercise was in fact assured 
to it solely by a common rule, and there was no question of 
a Theban league but of a Boeotian confederation Since 
federal institutions had as their framework districts com- 
prising a variable number of autonomous cities, the> were 
closely connected with the institutions of these cities At 
first there was no federal citizenship outside and above local 
citizenship Afterwards, the spirit of the confederation was 
inevitably that of the cities, since they all alike were ruled 
by a moderate oligarchy Consequently the whole ordering 
of the confederation could be based on the organization of 
the cities 

In each the necessary quahfication for active citizenship 
was the possession of landed property reaching a legal 
minimum, probably fixed sufficiently high for service as a 
hoplite to be possible ^ Commerce was, therefore, deroga- 
tory ^ All the qualified citizens were divided in equal 
numbers among the four sections of the Council, the four 
Boulai Each of the four sections in turn exercised the 
functions of a Council, the four together formed the Assembly 
The section in office prepared motions and submitted them 
to the three others, to have the force of law a decree had 
to be adopted by all four 

The cities were divided into eleven districts (/^ep??) 
Thebes, after the destruction of Platsea, found herself placed 
at the head of four districts, of which one was divided into 
five small cities, Orchomenus and Thespiae each had two, 
Tanagra, one , Haliartus, Coronea and Lebadea together had 
one, as had Acr^phia, Copse and Chseronea All the districts 
had the same rights and the same obligations, distributed 
equitably among the communes The federal Council was 
composed of 660 members so that the eleven districts should 
have equal representation, that in each district all the cities 
should be represented in proportion to their importance and 
that m each city the four sections of citizens should have in 
their turn equal representation In this way Thebes, wnth 
all the districts m its territory, had the right to 240 delegates , 
Orchomenus to 120, etc 

The Council sat at Thebes and its members received a 

1 Xen , Hell , V, 4, 9 

2 V BCE, loc cit p 276, cf VII, vol I, p 353, n 5 
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daily salary out of the federal treasury As each delegation 
represented more specially one of the four sections of its 
city, so the members of the federal Council, in their turn, 
divided themselves naturally into four sections, into four 
Boulai ^ Just as in the cities, each m turn did the work 
of the Council, and decrees had to be issued by all the sections 
together m order to have statutory power m all the cities 
The judicial pover of the confederation was organized m the 
same way as the legislative power the High Court, which 
tried offences against the federal pact, acts of disobedience 
and perhaps disputes between cities, was composed of judges 
taken in equal number from the districts and in a propor- 
tionate number from the towns Executive power was in 
the hands of the Bceotarchs They were elected by the 
Boulai of the cities to the number of eleven, one from each 
district thus four from Thebes, two from Orchomenus, two 
from Thespise, one from Tanagra and one furnished in turn by 
each of the three cities of the other two districts Their prin- 
cipal function was the command of military forces When all 
of them weie m the field the supreme command was usually 
exercised by one alone, either in rotation, or at the request 
of his colleagues, or on the designation of the Council ^ As 
leaders of the army they represented the confederation in 
dealings with foreign States, received or despatched ambas- 
sadors, conducted negotiations and then made their report 
to the Council, which made a decision ^ The army was 
composed of contingents furnished by the eleven districts 
and fixed for each one at a thousand hoplites and a hundred 
knights A federal treasure was required for the expenses 
of war and the payment of councillors it was supplied by 
the eisphorai, entrance fees, which were the same for all the 
districts The contingent and the contributions were divided 
among the cities m the district according to the constitutional 
ratio 

Thus nothing could be done in the confederation save 
through the agency of the cities, and the importance of each 
city in the confederation was determined by the number of 
its active citizens The influence of Thebes was based solely 

1 Thuc , V, 38, 2 

2 Id , IV, 91 , cf Diod , XV, 52, 1 , 53, 3, 62, 4, 68, 1 
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on the fact that it contained twice, four times, t’^\elve times, 
twenty times as many landowners possessing the legal 
minimum as such and such a city, and that, m the same 
proportions, it had the right to a greater number of repre- 
sentatives m the Council and of Boeotarchs, but, on the other 
hand, it was required to furnish more men for the army and 
to contribute more to the treasury Officially its superiority 
was marked only by two signs the Council sat on the Cadmea, 
and the federal money which alone had currency bore m 
addition to the emblem of the buckler the legend Th, The 
or Theba ^ There was nothing in common betw een this 
Boeotian sympohiy and the leagues subjected to the hegemony 
of Sparta or Athens 

Such was the confederation which was formed m a spirit 
of hostility to Athens during the first Peloponnesian war 
At the time of the second the same spirit gave birth to two 
synoecisms, one on the frontiers of Macedonia, the other on 
the coast of Asia Minor 

In 432, when the Athenians besieged Potidsea, almost all 
the Greeks of Chalcidice took its part On the ad\ice of 
King Perdiccas the inhabitants of the small maritime towns 
decided to abandon them, to raze the walls and to take 
refuge m the interior, in the stronghold of Olynthus From 
this synoecism a sympolity was born, with Olynthus for 
capital ^ The new State soon assumed all the attributes of 
sovereignty it treated with foreign powers, sent ambassadors 
to them, issued decrees of pioxema,^ and had its owm army ^ 
All the surrounding towns which abandoned the Athenian 
confederation entered this one^ Olynthus rapidly became 
the most important city of the Thracian coast ^ 

In 408 the Rhodians wishing to put an end to the rivalries 
which had for long separated their three cities, lalysus, 
Camirus and Lindus, built a common capital, Rhodes, a 
town destined to have so glorious a future The neighbouring 
isles of Chalcia and of Syme threw m their lot w ith the great 
island, Telus, Carpathus and Casus also joined it at a later 
date In spite of the rapid development of the new town 

^ XLI, p 349 2 Time , I, 58, 2 
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the ancient communities, great or small, remained, but as 
tribes and demes of the city There was but one Rhodian 
demos which united in a general Assembly and which was 
represented by a Boule, but the ‘‘Lmdians,” the Cami- 
rians,” the “ lalysians continued to issue decrees and to 
nominate mastroi ^ Here, as formerly in Attica, the synoecism 
gave birth to a truly unitary State, and the old cities de- 
generated almost to the position of mere municipalities 

One can see, even in those instances where the passion for 
autonomy was more or less quelled, how repugnant this 
repression of local sovereignty was to the spirit of the Greeks 
The idea of political concentration might triumph over small 
areas, when a common danger menaced neighbouring towns 
or villages incapable of defending themselves, but it never 
went beyond vaguely federal institutions which one by one 
succumbed, less often as the result of the attacks of foreign 
foes than of the ungovernable power of a centrifugal force 

1 Diod , XIII, 75, Strab , XIV, 2, 11, p 655 i; LXXHI, p 140 jgT , 

xxm, p 195 jgr 



PART III 

THE CITY AND ITS DECLINE 

CHAPTER I 

NEW MANNERS AND IDEAS 
I 

Private Life 

The just balance which Greece in its greatest days had 
succeeded in establishing between public power and the rights 
of the individual could not be maintained indefinitely After 
having helped the city to triumph over the patriarchal family, 
individualism for some time suffered itself to be kept within 
bounds, on the one hand by the still solid organization of the 
small family, and still more on the other hand by the appar- 
ently immutable law of the State But the right of the 
individual was to degenerate into egoism By steady en- 
croachments, by increasingly exacting demands, it was to 
undermine the familj and rum the city 

At the close of the fourth century the great towns ex- 
perienced what has been justly called the “ marriage crisis,” 
and the “ reign of the courtesans This does not mean that 
in an epoch when men were looking for happiness in private life 
they were not alive to the charm of well-matched marriages 
The works of Aristotle — ^who himself rejoiced in ha\mg 
married the niece of his friend Hermias — are full of passages 
in which marriage appears, not as a simple business proposi- 
tion nor yet as an alliance having for end the propagation of 
the race, but as a communion of souls designed to satisfy 
all the moral needs of existence, to bestow on husband and 
wife the advantages and blessedness of mutual love ^ What 

^ O Navarre, art “ Meretriees,” 2)4, \oi III, p 1824 
3 Anst , Nic Eih , \III, 14, 7-8, Eud Eth , VI, 10, 7, VII, 9, 4, 
cf Fs Anst , Econ , I, 4, 1-3 v G Guizot, Menandre^ p 309 ff , 
LXVin, vol 11, p 165 
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was new and indicated a serious change m custom was the 
fact that marriage was no longer considered as a strict duty 
of the individual bound m his turn to hand on the life he had 
received m trust from his ancestors, it came often to be 
regarded as an artificial institution, a mere convention In 
the opinion of devisers of Utopian societies it could be re- 
placed by community of women, in the eyes of the common 
people it was simply one of the alternatives offered to each 
man m his search foi personal well-being and pleasure A 
suitor could say m open court “We have wives that our 
name may be perpetuated, concubines that our needs may 
be cared for, courtesans that we may be diverted 

Undoubtedly concubines and hetairm were always prom- 
inent in Greece, husbands theie never prided themselves 
upon conjugal fidelity The laws of Draco mentioned without 
any reprobation certain concubines,^ and the liaison of Pericles 
with Aspasia was publicly known But the concubinage to 
which ancient legislation accorded a sort of legitimacy had 
at least for object the procreation of natural children in case 
of a sterile marriage, and it is w’^ell known that the great 
statesman, in spite of his prestige, failed to secure recognition 
for his beautiful and learned Milesian in Athenian society 
Now everything was allowed without the necessity of pleading 
excuses and without causing scandal Illicit unions no 
longer shocked men The hardy bachelor and the courtesan 
became the normal and often pleasing characters of the 
comedy In a comparison between free love and the state 
of marriage one of the characters of the poet Amphis does not 
hide his preferences “ Is not a concubine more desirable than 
a wife ^ The one has on her side the law which compels 

you to retain her, no matter how displeasing she may be, the 
other knows that she must hold a man by behaving well or 
else look for another This was no pure tirade, effective on 
the stage, it was a current maxim Men of letters and artists 
conformed to it for the most part Praxiteles openly took for 
mistress his model, Phryne, Menander lived with Glycera, 
Diphilus with Gnathaena Thus the demi-monde shone in 
highest circles, it set the tone It was not only hot-blooded 
youth which invited concubines to its symposia Socrates, 

^ Ps Dem , C Neatr , 122 2 Dem , C Anstocr , 5S. 

s Amphis ap Athen , XIII, 7, p 559a-b 
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the passionate admirei of beauty, sentimentalized o\€r 
Theodote ^ Phryne created no more scandal when she dedi- 
cated her statue in gold at Delphi or when she placed her 
image the side of Aphrodite in the temple of Eros at 
Thespise, than did her lover and defender Hypendes when he 
brought her forth naked m full court ^ 

A Plato nevertheless could find much to condemn in these 
customs he who was not married would gladly have forbidden 
all intercourse with a woman other than a legitimate wife, 
but one has to live with oner's times, to resign oneself to 
necessary concessions, and the statesman tolerated the unions 
which displeased the moralist, on condition that they were 
concealed ^ As to the philosophers who propagated the 
doctrine of pleasure thej- did not trouble about appearances, 
and rendered this kind of homage to virtue neither by their 
precepts nor by their example, they were openly opposed 
to marriage Aristippus preferred to be the lover of Lais, as 
Epicurus later was that of Leontion 

When such ideas on marriage prevailed what happened 
to the birth-rate In Greece, where the land was not 
fertile and where it was naturally divided, the rule of equal 
inheritance was no sooner established than it inspired m 
fathers of families fears for the future of their children and 
inclined them towards Malthusianism The poet Hesiod, 
a small proprietor of Boeotia, e\en in his day wished to have 
only one son {pLovpoyem]^) Moreover some of the old laws 
urged the upper classes to limit the number of their children, 
one of the Cretan by prescribing the seclusion of women 
and homosexual relations, those of Lycurgus at Sparta and 
of Philolaus at Thebes by constituting a fixed number of 
inalienable and indivisible entailed estates ^ At the close of 
the fourth century men evaded as much as possible the duties 
of fatherhood ‘‘ There is no one so unhappy as a father, 
unless it IS a father who has more than one child “ there 
IS no need to have children” ® such were henceforth the maxims 

1 Xen , Mem , III, 11 

2 Pans , IX, 27, 5 , X, 15, 1 , Athen , ioc cti , 59, p 591 

2 Plat , Laws, VIII, p 841 
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of current wisdom Daughters were not wanted at all, 
more than one son was too many One son — ^that was the 
ideal if one wanted to leave posteritj^ As justification they 
had recourse to the sophism of paternal solicitude the man 
of moderate means declined to produce a line of paupers, 
the rich man thought it his duty to prevent the division 
of his patrimony after his death , they did not wish for many 
children, they said, because they loved children too dearly 
In reality the parents were most often obeying the prompt- 
ings of egoism they were repelled by the daily trials and 
troubles which a numerous family causes, by the expense 
which children entail until their education is finished ^ 

All methods were good which restricted birth or offered 
a way of ridding oneself of the newly born Abortion was 
punishable only if it were practised by a woman against the 
wish of her husband or by a third person who had seduced 
her, provided that the head of the family had ordered it 
justice did not interfere ^ If efforts to prevent a child from 
coming into the world failed, a way remained which also was 
not considered criminal it might be killed or exposed ® 
Exposure was a very frequent practice the child abandoned 
by its parents and rescued by some kind-hearted soul became 
a popular character in the new comedy One might think 
that the practices demised by individuals and tolerated by 
the State would at least call forth the protests of philosophers 
But this by no means happened by reason of their theories, 
because they wished to preserve the city from a fatal over- 
population, they countenanced all restrictions upon birth 
^ Plato, in order to maintain the purity 
of the race and to prevent licentiousness from carrying the 
number of citizens beyond 5,040, proposed that all weakly 
children or those born of base or elderly parents should be 
killed Aristotle, in order to prevent the growth of an 
indigent class, could think of no better scheme than that 
public authorities should issue an edict recommending 
abortions and exposures® One can see in what direction 

^ V art “ Expositio,’' DA, vol II, p 931 / 

2 XXXin, p 351 353 

® V DA, art “ Infanticidium ” and “ Expositio ” 

^ Plat , Laws, V, p tAld 

5 Id , Rep , V, 459d-e, 460c, 4616-c, Anst , Fol , IV (VII), 14, 10, 
cf 6 and 11, II, 3, 6,4,3 
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the State would ha\ e acted if it had attempted to interfere 
Malthusianism had free play 

In certain parts of Greece egoism made such ravages 
that a complete disorganization of the family resulted 
Very characteristic m this respect is the spectacle afforded 
by Boeotia towards the end of the third century, according 
to the description which Polybius gives 

“ People who had no children, in place of lea\mg their property 
to their collaterals, as formerly the custom, spent it on banquets 
and drinking parties and bestowed it on their friends as common 
property, a good number of those who had children reser\ed the major 
part of their wealth for such convivial parties, so much so that 
many Boeotians held more supper parties m the month than the month 
had days ” ^ 

The same Polybius examines the question in a more 
general fashion, he shows us the gra\ity of an evil which 
reached its climax m his time, but which had raged for two 
centuries A propos of this he makes some very illuminating 
remarks 

“ We see m our time throughout the whole of Greece such a shrink- 
ing of the birth rate and, m a word, such depopulation, that the towns 
are deserted and the fields he waste, although there are neither continual 
wars nor epidemics The cause of the evil is manifest 

From vanity, from avarice or from cowardice men are unwallmg either 
to marry or to bring up children without marrying, at the most they 
will ha\e only one or two m order that they may leave them a fortune 
and ensure for them a luxurious existence thus the plague has rapidly 
assumed dangerous proportions If once war or sickness comes to 
claim its tribute in these families of one or two children, the line in- 
evitably dies out and, just as with swarms of bees, the cities, becoming 
depopidated, quickly lose their power ”2 

Whilst the philosophers still clung to the belief that 
there was a danger of an excessive birth-rate, actually the 
excess of deaths over births was proving the efficacy of 
Malthusian practices Population diminished alike m demo- 
cratic and in aristocratic cities Athens, which numbered 
30,000 citizens at the time of the Persian wars, had more 
than 40,000 in the time of her greatest prosperity ® Although 
the Peloponnesian war caused her to lose again what she 
had gained,^ voluntary restrictions cost her as much m the 
fourth century as pestilence and v»ar combined m the pre 
ceding century the census ordered by Demetrius of Phalerum 

1 Pol , XX, 6, 5-6 2 Id , XXXVI, 17 

3 Her , V, 97, VIII, 65, Thuc , II, 13 

^ Aristoph , Ass of Women, 1132 ff Plat , Atxnoch , p 369a 
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placed the number of citizens at 21,000 ^ At Sparta the 
situation "v^as even worse By making the patrimonial 
kleros an indivisible entail and by forbidding citizens to 
engage m a trade, the law compelled the family to restrict 
birth as rigidly as possible The best thing was to have 
only one son, if by some misfortune one had more then the 
younger ones settled down m common on property other 
than the kleros and took only one wife between them ^ This 
involved alarming depopulation ^ The State attempted to 
counteract this by imposing a moral slur on the bachelor 
and by according certain advantages to the fathers of three 
or four children ^ But what result could it hope to obtain 
by such superficial palliati\ es It neutralized the effects 
itself by the restrictions which it placed upon entry into the 
upper class Moreover, it even required that the newly- 
born, w’’hom the father wished to rear, should be brought 
before a council of inspection, before their right of succeeding 
to the kleros was recognized, and, if they were considered 
unfit for their duties, they were sent to the Apothetai, to 
death ® The dearth of men [oXiyavdpcoTrla) was at Sparta, 
therefore, an evil which could only be remedied by a change, 
not merely m manners, but in the constitution itself That 
was not to be thought of Thus the Spartans qualified to bear 
arms saw their ranks grow sparser with a disastrous rapidity 
In 480, they numbered more than 8,000 , in 371, they numbered 
only 2,000 , forty years or so later Aristotle computed the num- 
ber of “ Equals ” as 700 Doubtless the decline in the numbers 
of the supreme class did not represent pure loss to population, 
for an appreciable number of “ Equals ” were relegated, 
because of inadequate incomes, to the class of ‘‘ Inferiors ”, 
but, on the whole, the diminution was constant and remained 
considerable 

The countryside m particular suffered from depopulation, 
for the town exercised a strong attraction It had not 
always been so Until the time of the Peloponnesian whr 

1 Ctesicles, fr 1 {FIIG, voi IV, p 375), cf Ps Dem , C 
Anstocr , I, 51 

2 Tim in Pol , XII, 6, 8 

® V XXIX, Cavaignac, “ La popul du Pei aux V® et IV® siecles ” 
{Kho, voi XII, [1912], p 270 JT), XXXVI, vol I, p 367-369 

^ Pint , Lyc , 15, 1 , Arist , Pol , II, 6, 13 

® V art “ Expositio,” he at , p 937 
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the landowners of Attica, rich or poor, had foi the most part 
continued the practice of living in the country In those 
days a Strepsiades led a delightful peasant Me — all m a 
muck, careless of dress, free from care, abounding in bees 
and sheep and grapes”, sniffing eagerly the smell of “new 
wme, and cheese and wool and fertility”, but he had only 
to marry a woman of high birth, a niece of Megacles, to be 
dragged off to the to\vn and to lose all hope of seeing his 
son “ bringing in the goats as he himself had done, leaping 
over the rocks m his leather ]erkm When Pericles con- 
centrated the population in the town, in order to leave a 
gap between the enemy and themselves, it was a heart- 
breaking, bitter thing for the country dwellers to abandon 
the houses and temples to which all their famil}^ traditions 
bound them “ they were called upon to change their habits 
of life and to bid farewell to what each regarded as his native 
city Now however the city had become a magnet The 
prosperous farmers were lured to-wards it by a desire for 
comfort, a taste for society or for politics Ischomachus, 
the type of great landowner who required a steward to 
manage his labourers, lived m the town and went every day 
to his estate in the early morning, by foot or by horse ^ As 
for the small peasants, resistance became more and more 
difficult Either they w^ere evicted by pitiless creditors or 
in a bad year they would listen to the tempting offers of land 
dealers and abandon their land In districts where the sole 
resource was cultivation or breeding, as for instance m 
Arcadia and Achaea, there was nothing to do but to emigrate 
and attach themselves to some band of mercenaries, else- 
where they went into the town and engaged m commerce ^ 
Thus, at the same time as the population was diminishing, 
the exodus from the country was changing its distribution 

II 

Arts and Letters 

In societies m which unbridled individualism is destroying 
the communal spirit arts and letters inevitably reflect the 
change From whatever angle one looks one notices in 

^ Anstoph , Clouds, 43-72 2 Thuc , II, 16 

3 Xen , Econ , XI, 15, cf C Calhcl , 3 
^ Xen , Revenues, IV, 6 
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Greece between the fifth and fourth centuries great differences 

m these two domains 

A crisis which shook the very foundations of Greece 
necessarily modified the material and moral conditions of 
art Men no longer thought in terms of common work for 
the embellishment of the city the weakening of patriotism, 
even more perhaps than the impoverishment of the public 
treasury, made that impossible Orders came from indi- 
viduals whose wealth permitted them to satisfy their desire 
for beautiful things, their love of luxury or their vanity, 
they came more often still from Greek or Oriental princes 
who, m Cyprus, at Halicarnassus, at Sidon, at Pella, at 
Syracuse, wished to adorn their capital with, monuments 
destined to perpetuate their memory In this new world 
the masters, in order to advance themselves, cast away the 
old traditions like so much useless matter and demanded 
freedom to develop their own qualities according to their 
inspiration and the fashion of the moment 

Untxl the fourth century architecture had been solely 
concerned with the building of temples which, from one 
town to another, rivalled each other in splendour The houses 
were of a rustic appearance, small, badly built, inconvenient, 
scattered m haphazard fashion along narrow and tortuous 
little streets 

“The edifices which their administrations have gi\en us,” said 
Demosthenes, “their decorations of our temples and the offerings 
deposited by them, are so numerous and so magnificent, that ail the 
efforts of posterity cannot exceed them Then, in private life, so 
exemplary was their moderation, their adherence to the ancient manners 
so scrupulously exact, that, if any of you ever discovered the house of 
Aristides, or Miitiades, or any of the illustrious men of those times, he 
must know that it was not distinguished by the least extraordinary 
splendour ” 

To this patriarchal simplicity of the great days of old the 
orator opposes private houses whose magnificence surpasses 
that of certain public buildings Doubtless he exaggerates 
the contrast, advocate as he is In the fifth century wealthy 
Athenians lived on their estate, and, though they usually 
neglected the pied-a-terre which they possessed m the town, 
the house which they inhabited in the country was sometimes 

1 Dem , 01 , III, 25/ (trans Leland), Pub Econ , 29/ , C Aristocr , 
206 f 
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beautiful and well appointed ^ In the town itself at that 
epoch there were mansions remarkable for their lodge, their 
painted vestibule, their pillared halls, their bath-rooms, and 
whose chambers, with their ceilings covered with arabesques, 
With their sculptured wainscotting, with their walls decorated 
With paintings, were adorned with gay tapestries, with 
Milesian beds, with vases of earthenware, of bronze, of precious 
metals ^ But this luxury was exceptional and reserved for 
a few great families Later it spread Timotheus built for 
himself a house which testified to his riches and which was 
called his ‘‘tower ”, the house of Midias at Eleusis shadowed 
the whole neighbourhood, Phocion’s house was regarded as 
quiet and yet it had walls covered with bronze ^ Anyone 
who had a comfortable income wished to have rooms to 
offer to his guests, to extend the ground-floor by a garden, 
to surround the peristyle with higher galleries, to have the 
walls painted by artists of renown During this time the 
monuments of the Acropolis remained unfinished, the people 
found money only for military works, for fortifications, for 
an arsenal, or for constructions which ministered to its 
pleasure or its convenience — a theatre of stone and a colon- 
naded walk, the portico of Philon Where were now 

those happy years in which Pericles, Ictinus, and Pheidias 
with united efforts strove to raise for the glory of Athena 
a sanctuary which should be worthy of her ^ 

Monumental sculpture had now perforce to restrict its 
sphere, save in remote Cana where an opulent dynast wished 
it to make the Mausoleum one of the wonders of the world 
Statuary took its place and assumed an essentially individual 
character In art, as in literature, the predominating form 
was the portrait what subject could better please the 
Maecenases who wished to have good value for their money, 
or the public which was solely interested in the illustrious 
men of the present and the past In place of the bas- 
reliefs which depicted religious myths, the exploits of heroes 
and the ceremonies of national festivals on pediments and 
friezes, one now saw in public places, m palaestra and gym- 
nasia, m the parks dedicated to the Muses, in mansions 

^ Thuc , II, 65 , Isocr , Areop , 52 , Xen , Econ , III, 1 

2 P Monceaux, art “ Domus,” DA, vol II, p 343 ff 

3 Anstoph , Plut , 180 , Dem , C Mid , 158 , Piut , Phoc , 18 
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and palaces, the heads and busts of prosperous merchants 
and concubines, of strategoi and hippa7chs, of poets and 
philosophers, of losmetai and benefactors, and kings ^ 
Leochares even consented to engrave m marble the features 
of L>kiskos, a slave merchant After the end of the fourth 
century practically all sculptors, and the most illustrious 
ones, Scopas, Praxiteles, Ljsippus, ^ere ‘‘makers of men 
Even the gods were transformed into men, their majesty 
was tempered in scenes de genre which showed Hermes carry- 
ing the divme child or Apollo killing lizards, preference was 
given to those which symbohzed joy, intoxication and 
voluptuousness, to Dionysus and Aphrodite Sculptors were 
individualists m the subjects they treated and still more in 
their manner of treating them They tried, each in his turn, 
to express states of mmd and to merge then own with that 
which emanated from their model Whether pathetic or 
voluptuous, their works breathe forth a sentimentality and 
a sensuality which are entirely personal The history of art 
had reached a point when, being no longer attached to a 
collective idea, it dissolved into a history of the artists. 

Painting, since it is more fitted to realistic expression, 
outstripped plastic art It was besides given scope for 
executing vast decorative compositions, such as those which 
were painted by Euphranor in the temple of Zeus the Deliverer 
at Athens and by Zeuxis m the palace of Archelaus at Pella, 
but, m general, the fresco was supplanted by the easel-piece 
which was suitable both for wealthy individuals and for 
sovereigns To whatever school they belonged painters gave 
to mythology the human aspect which it assumed m the 
theatre, transformed current ideas into allegories, painted 
the battles of the epoch, sought m common life scenes for 
genre pictures and, me mmg more and more to precise ob- 
servation, affected above all the portrait They were also 
sons of their times in the prices which they demanded for 
their works we are told that Zeuxis received from Archelaus 
400 mmsB (about £1,500), that Aristides paid 10 mmse for 
each figure m a military scene which grouped a hundred of 
them (about £4,000) and that Apelles obtained from the 

1 No statue was erected to Miitiades after Marathon, nor to Themis- 
tocies after Salamis (Dem , Pub Econ , 21) 

2 z? Ch Picard, La sculpt ant , vol II, p. 60 ff 
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Ephesians for a portrait of Alexander 20 talents of gold 
(about £5,000) ^ There was the same de\ eiopment m literary 
forms 

The drama, born in Athens, spread throughout the whole of 
Greece which was covered with theatres , but if it w as to continue 
to produce fine work it was more than e\ er essential that it 
should remain faithful to its past The very organization of 
the contests and plays revealed a new state of mind In the 
fifth century the theatre brought the whole city to worship 
before the altar of Dionysus The dithjrambic and dramatic 
contests were held between tribes or between choragoi chosen 
by the archon m the lists of victors and on the votive offerings 
dedicated in commemoration of the victories the name of the 
tribe appeared first, before that of the choragos, for the prize for 
the dithyramb, the name of the choragos preceded that of the 
poet for the prizes for comedy and tragedy In the fourth 
century, although the organization of the theatre retained its 
public character, the name of the choragos, the delegate of 
the State, disappeared, and was replaced by those of the poet 
and the principal actor, soon also in the dithyrambic contests, 
the name of the executant, of the avletes, prevailed over that 
of the author^ Collective, anonymous effort was almost 
completely a thing of the past Individuals who formerly 
had been kept in the background now attempted to thrust 
themselves into the limelight so much so and so successfully 
that eventually the audience was more interested in the 
acting than m the merits of the play, and the virtuosity of 
musicians was ranked higher than the merit of the composers 

Nor did the spectators look to the theatre for the same 
kind of pleasure as formerly Tragedy was demodi , men 
were content with revivals which exalted as classics the three 
great poets of the fifth century But though men had a 
respectful admiration for JEschylus and Sophocles who re- 
mained faithful to the religious and patriotic conception of 
the old legends, they raved about Euripides What a sign 

^ Mhan , Var Hist , XIV, 17, Pliny, Nat Hist , XXXV, 99, 92 

2 Cf EIG, n 879, 881, 915 v Capps, The Inirod of Comedy into 
the City jDionysia at Athens, 1904, ‘‘ Epigr Problem in the Hist of 
Attic Comedy” (AJF, vol XVIII, 1907, p 179-199), Ad Wilhelm, 
“ Urkunden dramatischer Auffuhrungen m Athen ’ (Sonderschnften 
d osterr arch Inst, yoI VI, 1906), P Foucart, Documents pour Fhist 
du theatre ath ” {JS, 1907, p 468 JT , 545 
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of the times ? Here was a poet who, by his loathing for 
public life, his mobile and restless nature, his passion for 
reasoning and subtle psychology, his tendency to exalt passion 
and to make his persons speak m character, stood outside his 
century he achieved his first victory at the age of foity, after 
fifteen years of struggle, and was victorious only fi\e times 
m his whole life, so true is it that to the very end he had to 
beat down the resistance of the public ^ After his death he 
enjoyed an extraordinary vogue his plays were so completely 
in harmony with the new spirit that they weie played over 
and over again in preference to all others They gave rise to 
imitations which Aristotle criticized severely “ Formerly,” he 
says, “poets made their characters speak like citizens, to- 
day they are made to speak like rhetoricians 

An even more remarkable transformation took place in 
comedy With Aristophanes it sought its subjects in public 
life, and in the parabasis subjected the spectators to a political 
harangue on the events of the day Since it was reserved to 
Athenians by birth the Old Comedy could not have metics 
for authors Metics, on the contrary, were the authors of 
plays of the Middle Comedy, and they took as characters 
popular types, craftsmen ^ Soon m the New Comedy even 
the representation of a social milieu was abandoned and the 
plot was centred on an incident of private life and w as confined 
to the portrayal of character 

These changes were manifestations of a most important 
fact it was no longer to poetry that the new geneiations 
looked for the expression of their ideas and the satisfaction 
of their intellectual needs, but to prose As realists and 
individualists they needed a language free from all constraint, 
the language of everyday life In the schools, where formerly 
only the poems of Homer were recited, the art of speaking 
was now learnt under the direction of rhetoricians, at 
banquets where m earlier days elegies and skoUa had been 
sung, men turned to political and philosophical discussions, 
in the great panegyrics where the rhapsodes used to declaim 
the epics, w’^e see for the first time a Gorgias delivering, in 
pompous fashion, a discourse on questions jf national interest 
Plato, the greatest prose writer of his century and perhaps of 
all time, banished from his republic the greatest of all poets 
1 Arist , Poet , VI, 8 2 cf XXX?, p 228 
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It was m the schools where sophists taught the art of 
disputation that minds 'V’^ere henceforth formed Men went 
there to learn how to uphold a cause in the Assembly or the 
courts Eloquence erected itself into a literary genre and a 
profession Pericles was considered in his day the most 
perfect orator whom men had ever heard, of his speeches, 
however, there remain oiily a few of those superb thoughts 
and brilliant images which earned for him the nickname of the 
Olympian, a few rare specimens of those oratorical flashes 
which lingered m men’s memories ^ After his day speeches 
were written down either before or after they were delivered 
Eloquence aimed at stimulating aesthetic emotions m the 
reader and the delights of amour-propre m the writer It 
had, moreover, a practical utility, logographoi and orators 
lived by the speeches which they sold and the harangues 
which they had just uttered 

Since it was all-powerful m public life individualism 
necessarily influenced the conception of histor}. Isocrates 
claimed for prose writers the right, hitherto reserved for 
poets, to compose panegyrics on great men ^ Biographies 
multiplied, not only for the glorification of men who had 
actually been of importance, as for example Agesilaus or 
Euagoras, but even for the rendering of pious homage to 
young men of brilliant promise, such as Gryllus, son of 
Xenophon ^ In the hands of Philistus the history of Sicily 
was converted at one point into a history of Dionysius the 
Tyrant Xenophon did not confine himself to w eavmg a crown 
m honour of his hero Agesilaus , he centres the incidents of the 
Anabasis upon Cyrus the Younger, Clearchus and himself, 
even m such a connected story as that of the Hellemca he 
freely introduces personal elements Character sketches, 
which in Thucydides were only rare and suggestive outlines, 
filled a large place m the work of his successors ^ 

Even philosophy ceased to be impersonal in form and 
became essentially concerned with upholding the rights of 
personality By his method of discussion with the sophists, 
and his maieutic mode of inquiry applied to ordinary people, 
Socrates led his disciples to bring out his own ideas and their 


^ Plat , Phcedr , p 270 , Eupolis ap Schol Aristoph , Acharn , 520 
2 Isocr , Euag ^9 ff » Biog Laert , II, 54 
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own in the dialogues, where the character of the disputants 
appears as in a play Xenophon, no less as a philosopher 
than as an historian, is a portrait painter Plato is it to 
perfection When the Socratic doctrine substituted a prac- 
tical study of the human soul m place of abstract specu- 
lations and ambitious theories of the universe it aimed 
at subordinating the desires of the individual to the 
good of the city, but it facilitated the spread of very 
different ideas The schools of the sophists prepared the 
way for individualism Thanks to them it was to be enabled 
to advertise itself in deed and to justify itself in theory It 
was to bring about a fundamental revolution in men’s minds, 
to oppose the immutable and inevitable order of nature to the 
variable and contingent order of law, to reduce the law of the 
city to the position of pure convention and to authorize the 
philosopher to ignore it ^ “ The useful, as it is determined 

by the laws, is a brake upon nature, the useful according to 
nature is unfettered ” ^ that was the principle Callicles, in 
the Gorgias^ follows out the consequences In natuie the 
strong man raises himself above other men what the law 
considers an injustice is absolute freedom for any man capable 
of rising above the common level Law is made for the weak 
and in their interest , but a single reasonable man is superior 
to a million irrational men, and it is for him to command and 
for them to obey Since there are souls of masters and souls 
of slaves the only law which is legitimate is that which recog- 
nizes the superiority of the one over the other, true morality 
IS the morality of the masters ^ To justify the domination of 
the powerful was, logically, to emancipate all individuals, to 
detach them from the State, to assign to them as the sole end 
of life the search for happiness, Aristippus of Gyrene and 
Diogenes the cynic only gave a general application to the 
ideas of a Callicles Individualism sweeping all before it 
was to leave standing none of the conceptions from which the 
city derived its strength it was tending already to legitimize 
the sovereignty of one man, tyrant or monarch, and to fore- 
shadow the triumph of cosmopolitanism 

tJ LKXWI ^ Plat, Protag i p 337c, Gorg , p 484d 

2 Antiph , loc at s pj^t , Gorg , p 4836-d, 490a 



CHAPTER II 

TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

LIFE 

I 

Classes 

As soon as family and national sentiment began to grow 
weaker, communal interests necessarily took on new forms 
and impelled individuals and even cities themsehes into new 
combinations 

There had always existed in Greece a very considerable 
number of private societies Between the great community 
which included all families and the small community which 
was the family itself, there were free associations of a utili- 
tarian or sentimental character Some had an aristocratic 
stamp, others made their appeal to the lower classes Since 
Homeric times certain warriors, and those the most illustrious, 
had been united by special bonds, took their meals together 
and considered it their duty to have the same friends and the 
same enemies they were called among themselves hetmrot ^ 
Later the rich or the well born formed hetaireim^ clubs whose 
members gave each other mutual support in elections and 
law suits/ or else met together for festive banquets, to throw 
ridicule upon popular behefs or to discuss philosophy and 
politics ^ Completely different in recruitment as m purpose 
were certain fraternities, the oldest of which bore the name 
of thtasot These had united since pre-Hellenic da^s the 
humbler folk who wished to maintain the orship of divinities 
excluded from the official pantheon In earlier times they 
had done much to spread belief in the mysteries, the dogma 
of the passion and the resurrection, the doctrine of personal 
survival and posthumous justice 

1 V XXMH, P 88 2 Thuc , VIII, 54, Plat , Thewt , p 17Bd 

® Thence came the literature of Symposia (Plato, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Athenseus, etc ) and the works of political science 
(Pseudo-Xenophon, Critias, etc ) 
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Whether aristocratic or popular all these societies had a 
special atti action for generations imbued with individualist 
ideas What became of the hetaireiai, as they multiplied 
m order to satisfy the love of material pleasures, we have 
seen above m the example of the Boeotians who disinherited 
their collaterals and often even their children and devoted 
their wealth to feasting and drinking fraternities ^ As for 
the confraternities they found an increasingly favourable 
field in commercial towns, especially m the ports and suburbs 
where the metics attracted unceasingly new influxes of 
strangers As freedom of association was unrestricted group- 
ings by nationalities, by professions, by religions — by religions 
especially — were very easily made Old pupils of gymnasiums 

formed little republics with their magistrates and their 
assemblies Philosophers, who in the old days had poured 
forth their ideas anywhere, in the street or on the agora, 
in a palaestra or in a shop, were now heads of schools and 
shut themselves up with their disciples in private gardens, 
such as the Lyceum or the Academy Merchants in foreign 
costume together with common slaves assembled m chapels 
where ceremonies, moving the whole audience to a profound 
degree, were celebrated The gods of the barbarians had 
always been well received since the fifth century the Great 
Phrygian Mother and the Egyptian Ammon had had their 
disciples, not only in Asia Minor and in Cyrene, but in 
numerous cities of Greece proper, Plato went to the Piraeus 
with the Athenian crowd to take part in the procession of 
the Thracian Bendideia There was a very different state 
of affairs when the public cults, with their cold ritual, had 
become incapable of satisfying religious cravings, of firing 
men’s imagination and stirring their hearts Men and 
women sought exaltation m the moving festivals of the 
Orientals, in the exotic mysteries of the Egyptian Isis and 
the Syrian Adonis Upon the heights of their acropolis the 
city deities felt themselves deserted and saw their people 
thronging into the confraternities where each one, no longer 
turnmg his thoughts towards the terrestrial world, strove to 
assure his salvation m the world to come 

Dangerous in another way was the responsibility which 
bound citizens to a party This was the special vice of the 
^ V supra, p 299 
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Greeks It had always existed, but never had it raged with 
so complete a disregard of the common interest as in the 
fourth century Athens had still a certain discipline m this 
respect, because, m spite of everything, after a century and 
a half of democratic tradition she preserved some principles 
of civic loyalty, while the remnants of material prosperity, 
outliving political supremacy,^ prevented hatreds from becom- 
ing too bitter But in Greece as a whole there existed 
almost ever j where a glaring contrast between the equality 
promised by the constitution and the inequality created by 
social and economic conditions 

The power of money was spreading and corrupting 
morality ^ Those who had just enough to live on wished 
to be rich, the rich wished to be still richer It was the 
triumph of that insatiable passion for gam which the Greeks 
called TrXeove^La There was no longer a profession which 
escaped the clutches of capitalism, of chremaUstike Agri- 
culture was commercialized to such an extent that by the 
progressive eviction of small peasants and the concentration 
of estates in the same hands the system of large estates was 
recreated ^ Rhetoricians, advocates and artists, who had 
formerly reckoned it a dishonour to commercialize their 
talent, now felt no scruples in selling their goods as dearly 
as possible Everything could be bought, everything had 
its price,^ and wealth was the measure of social values^ 
By gam and by extravagance fortunes were made and un- 
made with equal rapidity Those who had money rushed 
into pleasure- seeking and sought every occasion for gross 
displays of luxury The newly rich {veoTfKovTOL) were cocks 
of the walk^ Men speculated and rushed after money in 
order to build and furnish magnificent houses, to display 
fine weapons, to offer to the women of their family and to 
courtesans jewels, priceless robes and rare perfumes, to place 
before eminent guests and fashionable paiasites fine wines 
and dishes prepared by a famous chef, or to commission 
some popular sculptor to carve their bust ® 

What happened to public affairs when love of money 

1 V LXni, vol I, p 2a6j0r ® XXX¥,P 298/ 
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left no one the smallest space in which to deal with other 
things, to such an extent that the mind of each citizen, 
passionately absorbed in this one purpose, could attend to 
no other business than the gam of each day Politics 
also was a business concern, the most honest worked for a 
class, the others sought for themselves alone the profits of 
power and barely concealed their venality ^ We are dealing 
with a time when “ riches and rich men being held in honour 
virtue and honest men are at a discount,” when “ no one 
can become rich quickly if he remains honest Were these 
merely the capricious outbursts of a philosopher in love with 
the ideal or of a character m a comedy Listen to the 
terrible words uttered before a tribunal Those who, citizens 
by right of birth, hold the opinion that their country extends 
wherever their interests are, those obviously are people who 
will desert the public good in order to run after their personal 
gam, since for them it is not the city which is their country, 
but their fortune 

What was there beneath this class which flung itself so 
eagerly into its business and its pleasures ^ In the declining 
city the distress of the exchequer and the development of 
capitalism resulted in the extension of pauperism over a 
great part of the population The peasants laboured with 
the sweat of their brow without winning a yield sufficient to 
keep them alive ^ In the towns free labour was crushed by 
the competition of slavery Innumerable were those who 
relied upon the fee for attendance at the tribunals, who on 
festival days jostled before the temples in order to receive 
a handful of barley meal® Thousands of Athenians could 
recognize themselves in the unfortunate wretch described by 
Plato, “ who dwells within the city without falling into any 
of the categories of the city, whom one can call neither trader 
nor artisan, neither knight nor hoplite, but only poor or 
indigent Their next meal depended upon the drawing of 
lots for juries at the gate of the tribunals, and a man who 
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danced in the theatre in robes of cloth of gold shivered in 
winter beneath his rags ^ Unceasingly from this proletariat 
came groans ready to change into cries of revolt The 
percentage of those who possessed nothing increased with 
an alarmmg regularity About 431, they numbered from 
19,000 to 20,000 out of a total of more than 42,000 citizens 
(about 45 per cent ), about 355, they were already a majority,^ 
forty years or so later, they numbered 12,000 out of 21,000 
Citizens (57 per cent ) 

Although colonization was no longer a way of escape for 
down-and-outs, they still emigrated ‘‘They wandered in 
strange lands with their wives and children, and many of 
them, forced by their daily needs to hire themselves out as 
mercenaries, died m fighting for their enemies against their 
fellow-citizens It was useless to send these voracious 
bands off to foreign countries, new ones always formed in 
their stead In the East, after the Peloponnesian war, 
Cyrus the Younger took into his service more than a thousand 
mercenaries drawn for the most part from Achaea, Arcadia, 
Crete and Rhodes, the Spartan Thibron threw himself upon 
Asia Minor with the remnant of the Ten Thousand, finally, 
the Great King and the rebel satraps, the king of Egypt and 
the princes of Cyprus made unceasing appeals to the Greek 
condottieri In the West Dionysius the Tyrant raised a 
great army by appealing particularly to the Peloponnesians 
That was only a half-evil Greece was ridding itself of a 
plethora of starvelings But she kept more than enough 
of these formidable adventurers for herself Jason of Pherae 
followed the example of Dionysius, the Phocian chiefs for 
ten years procured with the gold of Delphi as many veteran 
soldiers as they wanted, and all the cities filled the gaps m 
their armies by means of foreign contingents Here, there 
and everywhere roamed savage bands whose increasing 
force was becoming a danger to the whole of Greece ^ 

As for the multitude which remained m its native city 
it only too often justified the dictum “ Poverty’s sister is 
Mendicity Poverty exhibited at every street corner was 
the disgrace of the towns ® It gave the he direct to the 
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noble principles upon which democracy prided itself The 
title of citizen is sorry consolation indeed for the man who 
has nothing to eat He 'was assured that the government 
was based upon liberty and equality, that there existed no 
distinctions save those established by talent, that poverty 
was no disgrace for the man who attempted to escape from 
it ^ But what is that liberty which allows only those who 
have the means of leisure to take part in politics ^ What 
is that equahty which places workers m dependence on those 
who control the purse-strings ^ Liberty It has not the 
same value for the weak as for the strong through it the 
latter become rich to excess, and the former completely desti- 
tute,^ and in consequence while annihilating itself it destroys 
equality To these purely theoretical rights was opposed, 
therefore, a disillusioning reality In this demos which was 
called sovereign there was a majority m subjection to masters, 
bound to a sort of servitude, more wretched than the serfs 
under an oligarchy ^ For a large proportion of the king- 
people to go to the Assembly, to sit in the Council or the 
tiibunal was less the fulfilment of a duty or the exercise of 
a right than the means of eammg a livelihood What a 
contrast between political theory and the social system ^ 

The contrast was exacerbated by the glaring opposition 
between luxury and indigence On the one hand the rich, 
grasping and voluptuous, but refined by education, displayed 
an insulting arrogance and sought to justify their attitude 
by the ignorance and the grossness of the vile mob ^ On the 
other hand, the proletariat, in whose eyes all wealth was 
unjustly acquired, envious and embittered, refused to exert 
themselves, on the ground that it was useless to suffer and to 
labour m order that another might reap the benefit and act 
the great lord In small towns where contacts were per- 
petual and comparisons inevitable, “ the poor man when he 
sees the leisured man able to spend all his life in doing nothing, 
realizes in a flash how hard and wretched existence is for 
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himself Democratic sentiment had to endure so violent 
and so constant a trial m this that the harmony necessary 
for the working of the constitution was necessarily strained 
Aristotle gives a good description of this state of affairs 

“ By reason of the luxury in which they are brought up they never 
learn, even at school, the habit of obedience On the other hand, the 
very poor, who are m the opposite extreme, are too degraded So that 
the one class cannot obey, and can only rule despotically, the others 
know not how to command and must be ruled like slaves Thus arises a 
City, not of free men, but of masters and slaves, the one despising, the 
other envying, and nothing can be more fatal to friendship and good 
fellowship in states than this 

The philosopher was right With those who are humih- 
ated by life, consciousness of personal dignity produces an 
exaggerated moral sensibility, a morbid susceptibility Love 
of liberty and equality may therefore become a sort of col- 
lective hysteria It ends by no longer tolerating even 
subjection to the social contract The mam result of all 
these things,” Plato tells us, is that it makes the souls of 
the citizens so sensitive that they take offence, and will not 
put up with the faintest suspicion of slavery that anyone 
may introduce For finally you know they set entirely at 
naught both unwritten and written laws, so afraid are they 
of any kind of master To have no master — ^this conception 

of personality is so tender, this pride rejects so completely 
the slightest suggestion of subordination, that a friend of 
Socrates, Eutherus, who was reduced to poverty in his old age, 
yet refused the position of steward, which would have made 
him a free man, and preferred to live from hand to mouth on 
the proceeds of manual labour ^ As for egalitarian suscepti- 
bilities everything excited and wounded them Deinarchus 
reproached Demosthenes for having been carried to the 
Pirseus in a litter and insulting in this way ordinary pedes- 
trians, and a law of Lycurgus forbade women to go to the 
feast of Eleusis m carriages, in order that the poor women 
should not be offended by the great ladies ^ 

There was thus a class psychology because there were 
class interests, and this psychology and these interests 
opposed with increasing intensity the wider spirit which 
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the solidarity of the city had long inspired Aristotle, who 
defined man as ‘‘ a political being,” himself observed that 
man is also “ an economic being As soon as the two 
classes into which the city was divided clearly recognized 
that truth a gulf was created between them latent antagonism 
or open conflict Neither of them after that admitted any 
restriction upon the principle which it judged most advan- 
tageous for its cause the one wished to extend to the economic 
sphere the constitutional rules which conferred supremacy 
on the majority m the pohtical sphere, the other persuaded 
itself that wealth ought to confer power upon it ^ Let us 
hear what Aristotle has to say about this 

“ Justice IS thought by them to be, and is, equality, not, however, 
for ail, but only for equals And mequality is thought to be, and is, 
justice, neither is this for all but only for unequals The reason 

IS that they are passing judgment on themselves, and most people are bad 
judges in their own case Because both the parties to the argu- 

ment are speaking of a limited and partial justice, but imagine them 
selves to be speaking of absolute justice and any who are equal 
m one respect, for example freedom, consider themselves to be equal 

many’s 


These two conceptions developed side by side in contrary 
directions, for ever incapable of meeting An insoluble conflict 
was the result The city was henceforth composed of two 
opposing and antagonistic sections, of two enemy cities ^ 

This was no new situation in Greece, but never had it 
been so dangerous Formerly, in the days when a bad 
system of landed property had brought creditors and debtors 
into violent conflict, on the one hand were men ‘‘ gorging 
themselves with wealth to the point of satiety,” and on the 
other men ‘‘ rushing to the plunder, full of rich hopes ” 
Only then a Solon had been able to throw himself between 
the extreme factions, “ to arise and cover both parties with 
his solid buckler,” ‘‘ to stand, a staunch pillar, between 
the two armies He could do this because he rested upon 
the support of a middle class ® In the fifth century, too, the 
State was in a position to support, assist and preserve this 
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class of self-sufficing landowners Living was not dear, and 
Athens found sufficient wealth in her empire to relieve the 
necessities of the poor, and even to enable the thetes to ascend 
in the social scale to the rank of zeugtfai At that time she 
sent thousands of citizens as cleruchs into the lands of the 
federal domain, she made liberal distributions of meat and 
corn, she provided for the payment of rowers and officials, 
and she paid good wages to the artisans and workmen con- 
tinually engaged upon works of public utility or adornment 

But m the fourth century the middle class was steadily 
declining There was no longer anything which approximated 
to a third party There still appeared, however, a few iso- 
lated men to adopt on occasion the attitude of conciliators 
Here for example is the cry of an orator, with the eloquence of 
reason impassioned by the imminence of the danger which 
threatened all 

“ We ought to find out some other means of supplying their neces- 
sities If the rich proceed on these principles, they will act agreeably, 
not to justice only, but to good policy, for to rob some men of their 
necessary subsistence is to raise a number of enemies to the common- 
wealth To men of lower fortunes I give this advice that they should 
remove those grievances of which the wealthier members complain so 
loudly and so justly (for I now proceed in the manner I proposed, and 
shall not scruple to offer such truths as may be favourable to the rich) 
Look out, not through Athens alone, but through every other State, 
and, m my opinion, you wiU not find a man of so cruel, so inhuman 
a disposition, as to complain when he sees poor men, men who even 
want the necessaries of life, receiving these appointments Where then 
lies the difficulty ? Whence this animosity ? When they behold 
certain persons charging private fortunes with those demands which 
were usually answered by the public then it is that their indigna- 
tion is raised, for justice requires, Athenians, that the advantages of 
society should be shared by all its members The rich should have their 
lives and fortunes well secured, that so, when any danger threatens 
their country, their opulence may be applied to its defence Other 
citizens Should regard the public treasure as it really is, the property of 
all, and be content with their just portion , but should esteem all private 
fortunes as the inviolable rights of their possessors 

The same counsels of moderation are naturally found 
scattered m the Politics of Aristotle, always the supporter of 
the happy mean According to him, the city, whatever it 
may be, procures for man the benefit of satisfying the social 
instinct which is natural to him, the perfect city would be that 
which assured to all the greatest sum of happiness, a city 
which understands its duty, which acquits itself of its 
1 Dem , Phil , IV, 41-45 (trans. Leland) 
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choregta, is one which at the least ensures their subsistence, 
and if it has the means, their well-being Though he does not 
agree with community of property on an obligatory basis 
iiistotle recommends community of usufruct as a voluntary 
measure Though he declaims against the demagogues who 
distribute to the people the surplus from receipts, a measure 
which does no one any good, he nevertheless desires that the 
sincere union of the people shall prevent the excess of property 
which perverts democracy, that it shall devote all its efforts 
to the spreading of comfort, and that all sui pluses shall be 
placed m a reserve fund from which money may be borrowed 
for the purchase of land, for the establishing of a business or 
for agricultural impro\ ements ^ But, since he \\ as an observer 
as well as a theorist, Aristotle was compelled to recognize 
that he was a voice crying in the wilderness, that oligarchs 
and democrats committed everywhere the same mistake in 
looking always solely to their own interests, and that the 
element m society which had been capable of reconciling 
extreme passions was now in a state of decay He saw clearly 
that a return to that mixed constitution which he called 
constitution ” par excellence {iroXireLa) was impossible, 
because it required a middle class sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently strong to balance the proletariat, and possessing 
a sufficiently large proportion of the public wealth to counter- 
balance the share held by the rich — two conditions necessary 
m order that the “ constitution ” should not be converted 
into a democracy or an oligarchy ^ 


II 

Conflict of Classes 


The organization of property, the distribution of wealth, 
this, therefore, was the major problem of internal policy, the 
source of intestine struggles and revolutions In many cities 
the poor demanded the redistribution of land and the can- 
cellation of debts^ — when a people has reached that point the 
recognition of duties towards the State is very near disappear- 
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ing Each party exploited power for its own ends and 
crushed all opposing factors Democracy thought only of 
favouring the poor, oligarchy recognized only the rich, and 
the two factions, closing their eyes to the needs and interests 
of the city, worked towards its rum ^ Finally, social conflicts 
became so bitter that they no longer had for object merely 
the acquisition of material advantages, but the satisfaction of 
vile hatreds The oligarchs m certain towns took this terrible 
oath “ I will be an adversary of the people and m the Council 
I will do to it all the evil which I can The democrats were 
m a state of open or secret hostility to all those whose fortune 
rendered them suspect, when they despoiled them it was as 
much for the pleasure of impoverishing them as for the 
purpose of enriching themselves ^ Isocrates epitomizes these 
reciprocal attitudes m a sentence which throws much light 
on the Greece of his day 

“ Instead of securing general conditions of well-being by means of 
mutual understanding, the anti-social spirit has reached such a pitch 
that the wealthy would rather throw their money mto the sea than 
rclie\e the lot of the indigent, while the \ery poorest of the poor would 
get less satisfaction from appropriating to their own use the property 
of the rich than from depriving them of it 

Led on by the logic of principles and passions, some of the 
democrats came to desire complete equality, a ruthless level- 
ling For a long time no privilege had been accorded to birth 
The sophist Lycophron said that nobility of blood was a mere 
word the people whom a foolish convention calls well born 
are born as other people are ^ Men took this to mean that 
all distinctions of person among citizens should be abandoned 
On this point the feeling of the people was at one with the 
reasoning of thinkers But on others there was divergence, 
because the principle of equality was pushed to its extreme 
m two different directions For the sophists, since men are 
of identical birth, the barbarian is of the same stuff as the 
Greek, “ nature does not make slaves,” and the power of the 
master is founded solely on the right of might consecrated 
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by law ^ cosmopolitanism and the abolition of slavery, such 
were m the eyes of certain intellectuals the consequences of 
equality The multitude, however, attacked another kind 
of superiority, which was precisely that represented by the 
sophists, a superiority born of education Good style, culture 
— ^what is all that to people who ‘‘ think themselves equal m 
all things Simply another means of rising above the 
commonalty ^ It is a by-word that education has envy for its 
companion ^ As early as the fifth century Cleon saw nothing 
superior to unassuming ignorance and proudly asserted that 
‘‘ States are better governed by mediocrities than by the 
finest brains Aristophanes seized upon this maxim joy- 
fully And he did not forget it, the Sausage-seller who, in his 
comedy, wishes to take the place of the Paphlagonian in power, 
knows his letters, but very slightly and very badly ” , yet the 
servitor of Demos finds that even this is too much ^ Thus, 
without taking into account the native or acquired differences 
which exist betweenmen from an intellectual point of view, men 
came to desire the establishment of ‘‘ an equality which shall 
give the same share to those who are equal and to those who 
are not In brief the notion of quality was lost, and all 
grading of social values tended to disappear In wishing to 
convert equality of right into equality in fact the inequalities 
of nature were regarded as null and void 

Minds so Utopian as to contemplate the levelling of 
intelligence would be still more apt to contemplate the 
levelling of fortunes The fourth century saw the birth of 
innumerable theories of communism and socialism in Greece ^ 
But, m a country which knew nothing of big industry and 
where the mass of the population lived on agriculture, these 
theories, of necessity, assumed a special form 

The philosophers who elaborated them were, in general, 
full of contempt for merchants and artisans as well as for 

workmen they saw in equality of wealth the best means 

of returning to the patriarchal regime of old times or at 
least of procuring for cities perverted by democratic pre- 
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judices the advantages of Laconian institutions ^ Plato 
thought by this system to suppress egoism, to prevent divi- 
sions, to realize justice by sacrificing the individual to the 
State In the Republic he is still full of illusions in spite 
of his first voyage to Sicily He hoped to establish an im- 
mutable order by means of communism, but this communism, 
which was to extend to women and children as well as to 
material things,^ was only to apply to the two superior classes 
of philosophers and soldiers, and not to the inferior class of 
producers, whose duty it was merely to provide for the needs 
of the two others his postulates were privilege and servitude 
In the Laws, disillusioned by two further attempts m Sicily 
and now very old, the ideahst, in order to render his ideal 
more practicable, strikes a bargain with prejudices and 
modifies his scheme with elements borrowed from Sparta 
Property shall be private, granted, but it shall at least belong 
to the family and not to the individual, in order that it shall 
remain inalienable and indivisible it shall belong to a fixed 
number of citizens, the 5,040, and strict precautions shall be 
taken to prevent the people, by an abuse of its legislative 
and judicial power, from assailing these fundamental prin- 
ciples ^ The communist ideals of the philosophers seem to 
have had a moral rather than an economic character they 
disdained mere observation of facts and proceeded by an 
a prion method, they seemed made to gratify aristocratic 
coteries 

But when they descended into the market-place the same 
ideas, the same words took on a very different colour Let 
us take our stand in the years of distress when the State 
had been compelled to abolish the salaries of officials and the 
fees of the heliasts, to put a stop to the public works which 
provided work for craftsmen, to abandon at the command 
of the victor the naval constructions which gave wages to 
so many workmen and rowers Heads were raised in protest, 
suffering caused discontent to grow rife, imaginations grew 
hot with desires and cherished insensate hopes A fine 
subject for comedy, when conditions had improved In 392 
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Aristophanes seized upon it In the Assembly of Women 
Praxagora expounds the system 

“ All goods must be held by all in common, so that all live from an 
equal portion It must not be allowed that one should be rich and 
another wretched, that one should have a great farm and another not 
enough ground to bury him, noi that one should have a whole army of 
slaves and another not a single servant No, I shall make one common 
life for all, the same for all The women shall belong to all the 

men and they shall ha\e children by anyone they wish The 

children shall regard as their fathers all men older than themselves ” ^ 

The placid husbaud of this impassioned virago found of 
course many objections to brmg forward, but Dona Quixote 
easily overrules Sancho Panza One of her replies, however, 
IS worth noting If everyone spends his time going from 
banquet to banquet and no one is compelled to work, who 
then will cultivate the land ^ Slaves Thus communist 
democracy itself was nothing more than an aristocracy 
which was to be maintained by means of a class bound to 
the soil The principle was always the same no city is 
possible without slavery But Aristophanes goes still further 
In 388, when the maritime strength of Athens was being 
reconstituted and when toUs levied on ships coming from the 
Euxine supplemented the treasury, he came to grips with 
the problem In the Plutus he attacks the foolhardy men 
who wished to give sight to the bhnd god of Riches and to 
drive out Poverty If Plutus should recover his sight and 
share himself among all equally, there would remain no one 
to ply a trade or learn an art, for it is to Poverty, the sole 
author of all wealth, that everyone owes his subsistence^ 
It IS by the sacred law of labour, whose celestial origin and 
splendid dignity Hesiod affirmed,^ that individuals ought to 
be stimulated and society regenerated 

When a comic poet ceases to utter large obscenities and 
adopts the tone of the preacher without fear of being howled 
down, his counsels must be in accord with the profoundest 
convictions of his hearers There was, indeed, a great gulf 
between the numerous cities which allowed themselves to 
be dragged into all the horrors of social wars and Athens, 
preserved from the worst excesses by her comparative wealth 
and her traditions Let us see the difference 
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When Polybius, following the example of Aristotle, drew 
a picture of revolutions he described the Greece of the fourth 
century as well as that of his own day 

“ When they have made the populace ready and greedy to receive 
bribes, the wrtue of democracy is destroyed, and it is transformed into 
a government of violence and the strong hand For the mob, habituated 
to feed at the expense of others, and to have its hopes of a livelihood 
in the property of its neighbours, as soon as it has got a leader sufhciently 
ambitious and daring, being excluded by poverty from the sweets of 
civil honours, produces a reign of mere violence Then come tumul- 
tuous assemblies, massacres, banishments, redi visions of land ” ^ 

Examples of such revolutions are innumerable^ Let us 
take three of them m the East, the centre and the West of 
the Greek world At Mitylene the debtors massacred their 
creditors wholesale and then pleaded in excuse passion and 
the absolute necessity created by their financial position ^ 
The democrats of Argos, m 370, using the pretext of con- 
spiracy, threw themselves upon the rich and important 
citizens, carried away by reckless madness, they butchered 
more than twelve hundred of them and confiscated their 
property Then calm ensued once more, whilst the whole 
of Greece, though accustomed to incidents of this kind, 
resounded with a great cry of indignation ^ In Sicily landed 
property was the bone of contention in the civil wars 
Previously Dionysius the Elder had deprived the knights 
of their estates and divided them m equal lots among his 
veterans and the serfs it w’^as by this measure that he had 
consolidated his power After the expulsion of Dionysius 
the Younger (356) the liberator Dion had to struggle against 
the extreme party which, incited by a man named Hippon, 
was clamouring for a new distribution of lands For the 
disinherited,” the demagogue violently asserts, “ equality 
is the beginning of liberty, as poverty is of servitude A 
decree of spoliation was voted and Dion left Syracuse, only 
Hippon ’s fall, after the recall of Dion, prevented the applica- 
tion of this decree After lying dormant for the space of 
a generation, the social problem woke to terrible life In 

1 Pol , VI, 9, T-9, cf VII, 10, 1 , XV, 21 

2 Cf Anst , Pol , VIII (V), 4, 2-3 

3 Mh&n , Var Hut , XIV, 24 
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3 IT Agathocles hurled his soldiers and the mass of the people 
against the Six Hundred and their partisans A man-hunt 
began At the end of two days four thousand citizens had 
perished and six thousand had taken the road of exile 
Agathocles was then able to seize absolute power and to put 
a stop to the shedding of blood, he knew how to win over the 
people he went to the Assembly to promise the cancellation 
of all debts and the distribution of land to the poor ^ 

At no time did the history of Athens present such sights 
In a city which held economic domination in the Mediter- 
ranean world, democracy, the mistress of power, had no 
reason for allowing itself to be embroiled in social revolution 
It was content to effect from day to day in the Assembly 
and the tribunal a fragmentary and piece-meal revolution 
Let other cities decree the division of landed property, of 
capitals and revenues, or let them content themselves with 
seizing inheritances for the exchequer,^ in Athens there were 
no measures of that kind Every year the archon, on his 
entry into office, proclaimed that, whilst he was m power, 
every man should enjoy full and complete possession of his 
property ® But acquired wealth was subject to a variety of 
taxes, and in particular sumptuary expenditure In a very 
great number of suits the heliasts delivered what were essen- 
tially class sentences Even in the fifth century they were 
unfavourably disposed towards the rich They felt the joy 
of kings or gods when they were making “ great personages 
of four cubits in stature ” tremble before them, or listening 
with a malicious glee to their supplications and their flatteries ^ 
Everything goes to prove, however, that for a long time they 
had too high a conception of then mission to allow themselves 
to rejoice in miscarriages of justice, since even in the time 
when Aristophanes represented Philocleon assuming the airs 
of Zeus, an oligarch complained that the number of unjust 
sentences was not sufficiently great to swell the body of 
malcontents But at the close of the fourth century, especi- 
ally in the unhappy years which followed the Peloponnesian 
war and the ‘‘ social ” war, men who had grown degenerate 

1 Diod , XIX, 6-9, Justin , XXII, 2, 9-12 

2 Arist , Pol , VIII (V), 7, 11 , Ps Arist , Alex Rhet , 3 
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as a result of the universal distress found it difficult to keep 
themselves within the limits of impartiality 

“ It IS a known fact,” says the orator Lysias with a naivete which 
borders upon impudence, ‘Hhat the annual Council does not commit 
in]ustices when it has resources sufficient for administration, but that 
in years of distress it is simply compelled to welcome denunciations, to 
confiscate the property of citizens and to obey the suggestions of the 
most dishonest of the rhetoricians 

Sycophants found the system to their liking, they had 
a fine opportunity for exciting jealousy against the great 
and for demanding judgments in favour of the small ^ And 
one hears certain plaintiffs excusing their wealth or recalling 
how much of it they have devoted to the service and amuse- 
ment of the people, others in a cynical fashion plead their 
poverty as a claim upon the benevolence of the judges ^ 
If an occasion offered itself for the infliction of a heavy fine 
or a total confiscation, the plaintiff did not hesitate to point 
out that the treasury was empty and that it must be restored 
to a condition in which it would be able to pay salaries 
It was of course partisan exaggeration to assert that it was 
more dangerous at Athens to appear iich than to be criminal, 
it was merely a witty flash to deplore the misfortune of the 
rich man who is a slave, and to vaunt the happiness of the 
poor man who is a king ^ Nevertheless, at certain moments 
the mass of fiscal edicts, the too frequent incidence of 
‘‘liturgies,” the heaviness of the taxes which weighed upon 
the members of symmoriai^ the perpetual fear of seeing 
oneself compelled by another tax payer to an interchange 
of fortune, gave some appearance of reasoned foundation to 
these apparent paradoxes ® 

Athens, therefore, had a place apart in the class struggles 
She was none the less carried away by the general agitation 
The gravest danger to the regime of the city in the fourth 
century lay in the fact that party spirit reared itself above 
patriotism We have already noted many instances of exiles 

1 Lys , C Ntcom , 22 , cf C Ep^cr , 1 , On the Prop of Anstoph , 
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seeking foreign help in order to return to their native country 
and regain power there Athens had undergone that bitter 
experience twice in the course of the fifth century, when 
ambition and the desire for vengeance turned the Pisistratid 
into the ally of the Great King and led Alcibiades into placing 
himself successively at the service of the Spartans and the 
Persians The novel fact was that individuals who had no 
injury to avenge armed themselves against their native city 
simply from sympathy with the institutions of another city, 
that factions would rather see the loss of national inde- 
pendence than the triumph of the opposing faction 

Xenophon is the perfect type of the Greek who was 
completely detached from his native country, — a Laconian 
by political and social prejudice He began by making 
himself known as the leader of the countryless men lost by 
the death of a pretender in the heart of Asia When he 
returned to Europe he felt not the slightest scruple, Athenian 
though he was, in fighting against the Athenians at the side 
of his friend Agesilaus Then, worn out, he retired to a 
beautiful estate at Scillus m Elis to live on the fruits of his 
plunder, peacefully, gloriously, as the hunting squire steeped 
in piety Finally, when he had been driven out by war, 
he rejected the offers of his countrymen who, forgiving 
everything, recalled him, and established himself at Corinth 
where he died 

The cold indifference of a Xenophon is even more signi- 
ficant than the resentment of an Alcibiades What is even 
more so is the solidarity of whole parties from town to town 
It did not merely create moral bonds, it tended towards the 
effective suppression of frontiers Since the fifth century 
democrats everywhere had fallen into the habit of appealing 
to Athens for help, and Athens had been dragged, m spite 
of herself at first, into restricting by her intervention the 
autonomy of the federal cities Then Lysander set himself 
the task of grouping the oligarchies of the whole of Greece 
under the hegemony of Sparta His attempts were premature 
and too ambitious for his day But soon a particular incident 
shows clearly how political passion might work against the 
city In 393 Connth was torn asunder by civil strife the 
democrats wished for war against Sparta in line with Thebes, 
Athens and Argos, the oligarchs were supporters of peace 
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and the Spartan alliance The oligarchs prepared a surprise 
attack, but the democrats forestalled them, surprised them 
during a banquet and massacred a great number After 
that, despairing of saving the independence of the town 
without help from without, they decided to unite with Argos 
m a single State Frontier lines between the two countries 
were destroyed, the name of Argos alone appeared on official 
documents Corinth of its own consent disappeared from 
the list of Greek cities It is true that the fury of the sur- 
viving oligarchs soon destroyed the revolutionary work, but 
by what means They opened a gate in the long walls to 
the Lacedaemonian army^ Corinth, placed between Argos 
and Sparta, could only maintain its autonomy by some sort 
of balance between parties, a matter which they no longer 
troubled about 

1 Xen , Hell , IV, 4, 5 jfjr 



CHAPTER III 

CORRUPTION OF DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 

Since human institutions are always only what men make 
of them a change m social ideas leads necessarily to profound 
changes m political organization Greece of the fourth 
century went through that experience Whilst other cities 
were being thrown into confusion by revolutions bearing m 
their tram massacres, banishments and collective confisca- 
tions, Athens, in the midst of struggles which at least involved 
only individual condemnations, Was working out new implica- 
tions of the democratic principle 

I 

The Assembly of the People in the Fourth 
Century 

The Assembly of the people could not remain what it had 
been before the Peloponnesian war and the oligarchic coups 
d'itat In so far as history admits of such lines of demarca- 
tion the archonship of Euclides (403-2) marks, from all 
points of view, a beginning and an end From this moment 
the Ecclesia was to exercise a power more and moie “ tyran- 
nical,” but by making private interests prevail more and more 
over general welfare in such a way that the city was never 
to have appeared so powerful as in the time when individuals, 
by exploiting it, were preparing its destruction 

Popular sovereignty presented a curious spectacle in the 
fourth century It was constantly vacillating between the 
absolutist tendency which was natural to it and an hereditary 
craving to oppose the laws to the caprices of decrees 

The public action against illegality, the graphs paranomon, 
had been in former days the principal defence of the demo- 
cratic constitution A double experience had shown that the 
partisans of oligarchy could only seize power by overthrowing 
this obstacle Their decisive defeat placed the institution 
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above attack But at the tune when it became unassailable^ 
under the archonship of Euclides himself,^ a general revision 
of the laws made it less necessary Thenceforward it suffered 
abuse in the struggle of parties In place of assuring by 
direful threats supreme protection to the constitution, it 
became merely a common-place weapon m the hands of the 
antagonists who met on the Pnyx, soon it became blunted 
and bent It was still capable of inflicting death, ^ while it 
could also be used to inflict an ordinary fine of twenty-five 
drachmas ^ Here is a very characteristic instance a party 
leader, Aristophon of Azenia, had to defend himself against the 
accusation of illegality seventy-five times The result was 
that the graphe paranomon^ without preventing the Ecclesia 
from legislating at random, was an obstacle to wise innova- 
tions as well as to foolish, a shackle on that liberty of speech 
of which the citizens were so proud 

Another process, it seems, might have been able to sup- 
plement the graphe paranomon viz the eisangeha^ but it 
too underwent the same degradation In the fifth century 
it was intended to repress crimes not provided for by the laws 
and dangerous to the safety of the State, treason and high 
treason, including attempts to overthrow democratic govern- 
ment by words or deeds Laws being lacking the tribunals 
could not take direct cognizance of these it was for the 
Assembly of the people and the Council to take necessary 
measures for public safety It involved such severe penalties 
that the accused did not wait for judgment before exiling 
themselves ® The people clung to this institution, which it 
attributed to Solon,” and which gave a terrible efficacy to its 
power of supreme justice It was abolished at the same time 
as the action against illegality by the Four Hundred,® and 
probably by the Thirty Not only was it restored under the 
archonship of Euclides,® but a law was then promulgated (the 
vopo^ €lcrayyeXriK6<i) which, without formally defining it, 
enumerated the cases in which it was applicable according to 

^ Cf Anst , Ath Const , 40, 2 
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precedents ^ This apparent limitation was to no purpose 
By a senes of assimilations the Athenians came to treat as 
attempts against the republic crimes, dehnquencies or simple 
contraventions which bore no relation to the acts legally 
susceptible to process by etsangeha Hyperides protested 
against such abuses and quoted examples which he rightly held 
up to ridicule Lycophron was accused by etsangeha for 
having persuaded a woman to be unfaithful to her husband, 
Agasicles for having been enrolled in a deme not his own, 
Diognis and Antidorus for having hired out some flute players 
at more than the legal rate, Euxenippus for having made a 
false statement as to a dream he had in a temple^ Here 
again a part of the framework of the city was deranged by 
political hatreds 

What means, then, were to be adopted to prevent illegal 
proposals from flooding the city Men remembered the 
commissions of nomothetat who had restored the laws of 
democracy after the disturbances of 410 and 403 They had 
been invested with extraordinary powers because ot excep- 
tional circumstances, they were now made a regular institu- 
tion ® The existence of this new type of nomothetat is proved 
for the period from the speech of Demosthenes against 
Leptines in 355-4 to an inscription which bears the date 329-8 
In this case we see the people deliberately stripping itself ol 
legislative power, in order to escape the temptation of abusing 
it The principle is plain no existing law may be abolished 
save by the authority of the nomothetat ” 

In the fijrst session of the year, therefore, on the 11th of 
Hecatombeion, the Assembly had to vote on all the laws 
{iTrL')(6iporovia r&v vofioav) to ascertain if there was need to 
abrogate any of them In this vote the people made its 
decision on the reports of the magistrates, pointing out any 
defect, lacuna or contradiction which had been revealed in 

“ , 3, P ’hy£phr ,X,5ff,ct XCV, p 135 Jf 
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the course of the past year m the legislation in force If the 
majority voted for a revision every citizen was free to propose 
new provisions in the matter m dispute, on condition that 
he placed his proposal on the pedestals of the eponymous 
heroes and recognized his responsibihty by attaching his name 
to it At the fourth ordinary session of the first prytany a 
decree fixed the number of nomothetai called upon to sit, the 
duration of their office, the procedure they were to follow, the 
salaries they were to be paid, and drew up their programme, 
indicating the provisions to be modified or completed even- 
tually The Assembly then gave its instructions to the 
nomothetai, further, it named four or five synegoroi or 
syndikoi whose business it was to defend before them the laws 
m question But, once having appointed its representatives, 
its r61e was finished, its power exhausted 

Henceforth the legislative people was no longer the 
Ecclesia but the tribunal of nomothetai They were chosen, 
to the number of five hundred and one or a thousand and one, 
from the sworn heliasts, men of age and experience They 
were summoned by the prytaneis and had their own standing 
orders Their committee was constituted, like that of the 
Assembly, by the proedroi whose president, the epistates, 
changed with each session and their procedure was similar to 
that of the Heliaea It was not a question of deliberating 
among themselves, but of hearing a suit which was tried in 
their presence and of which they were the judges The 
synegoroi took the defence for the law impugned, while the 
author of the new law demonstrated its superiority After 
that the epistates put first the one law and then the other to 
the vote of the tribunal The one which obtained the most 
votes was ipso facto valid Without further formalities, 
without any further intervention of the Boule or the Ecclesia, 
it was transcribed by the public secretary of the archives, 
to be classed among the documents having the force 
of law 

In the texts which have come down to us nomothesia 
was applied m two cases it legalized decrees which, in the 
past year, had sanctioned expenses not provided for in 
the budgetary law,^ and it authorized changes made m the 
sacred laws, for example m the ordinances relating to the first- 
1 RIG, nos 1462, 108, IG, loc cit 
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fruits of Eleusis and the feast of Amphiaraus ^ But there 
seems no reason why it should not have been applied to many 
other classes It is to be presumed that the procedure had 
a general application 

What IS the reason for Aristotle’s total neglect of it in his 
description of the Athenian constitution Was it, as has 
been maintained, ^ because the master left everything con- 
cerning legislation to his disciple Theophrastus, who did, 
indeed, write a treatise on the Laws ^ No, for m that case 
he would have been guilty of wittingly falsifying the picture 
which he was drawing, for the lack of a word, which would 
have sufficed to bring it into focus Moreover, in the Politics, 
not only does he include legislative power in sovereignty, but 
also he frequently criticizes Athenian democracy for legislating 
by decrees ^ The reason must, therefore, be that nomothesia 
m his eyes was of no very great importance and that the 
decisions of the nomothetai, dignified though they were by 
more complicated formalities, were of the same order as the 
decrees of the Ecclesia The best intentions, the justest ideas 
avail nothing against habits of license and arbitrariness Quid 
leges sine moribus ^ 

This people, so proud of its sovereignty, nevertheless 
expected to be paid m hard cash for the trouble it expended 
m exercising it We see here one of the most striking differ- 
ences between the Athenians of the old and those of the new 
age In the fifth century citizens were so interested in public 
affairs that they appeared in the Ecclesia in considerable 
numbers, at the beginning of the fourth, everyone was so 
preoccupied with his own affairs that the Pnyx was deserted 
One must not think that abstention was particularly notable 
in the case of the leisured classes, although it has often been 
maintained that the rich, disgusted at seeing themselves 
defeated in all the discussions, retired from political life The 
poor to an equal extent neglected the assemblies ^ It became 
necessary to drag them there if the very character of the 
regime were not to be changed and if democracy, the govern- 
ment of all, were not to be turned into oligarchy, the govern- 
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ment of the few In the terrible years which followed the fall 
of Athens and the tyranny of the Thirty, when the staunchest 
defenders of the constitution, the artisans, could hardly keep 
themselves alive and could not afford to lose several days’ 
work each month, ‘Hhe prytaneis devised all manner of 
expedients in order to obtain the number necessary to give 
decrees validity They resolved once for all to supply a 
remedy for the disease of abstention It was not possible, as 
in certain oligarchies, to inflict a fine upon the absent by an 
inverse method remuneration was given to those present 
They simply extended to the Ecclesia the system of mtsiho- 
phorta which had prevailed for sixty years m the Heligea 
Agyrrhius first established a payment of one obol, a little 
later Heracleides of Clazomenas increased it to two, and 
Agyrrhius, returning to office, to three ^ Since the cost of 
living went up considerably in the course of the fourth century 
they did not keep to this scale m the time of Aristotle the 
tally became worth a drachma for ordinary sessions and a 
drachma and a half for principal sessions ^ 

The three obols of the ekklesiastes, and still more the 
drachma, have evoked much criticism In antiquity the 
enemies of democracy alleged that it made the people idle, 
gossiping and grasping,^ and many modern writers have 
condemned it m the same way To these criticisms reply is 
easy We have seen the reasons of a material and moral 
order which justified the institution it was to assure to the 
worst placed citizens the leisure necessary for taking part in 
political life ® It would, nevertheless, have been a deplorable 
device, if it had ruined the State But its financial conse- 
quences were not so serious In a time when the daily earn- 
ings of a workman were a drachma and a half, the three obols 
were merely an indemnity They were not, moreover, given 
to all citizens a total sum, fixed in advance m the budget, 
was divided between the different sessions of the year, and 
the sum allotted to each session determined the number of 
counters to be distributed to the first arrivals In order to 
receive payment one had to arrive very early, at the ‘‘ second 
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crow of the cock,”^ and to wait until the end of the session to 
exchange the counter for money In brief, great results were 
achieved at little cost 

But though the misthos ekklesinsUkos does not deserve the 
censures which have been heaped upon it, it is nevertheless a 
remarkable indication of the change in social life and public 
spirit which had come about in the fourth century The time 
was no longer when the citizen consecrated himself to the 
city, without other reward than the satisfaction of duty 
accomphshed and the feeling of contributing to the common 
good Now the city had to remember that it existed only on 
condition that it looked first to the interests of the individuals 
who did its business to secure the necessary co-operation of 
citizens it had to pay 

The direction of the Assembly m the fourth century also 
suffered changes which we must now consider 

Since the time of Cleisthenes the committee of the Boule 
and the Ecclesia had been composed of the prytaneis^ whilst 
the presidency belonged to an epistateSy elected by lot for each 
session After a date which cannot be precisely fixed by any 
test the committee was composed quite differently before 
each session the epistates of the prytaneis drew by lot 
nine proedrot, one from every tribe except the one which 
was exercising the pr3rtany, and from these proedroi another 
epistates to them he remitted the order of the day and the 
task of conducting the debates ^ What was the reason for 
substituting the proedroi for the prytaneis It has often been 
attributed to the habitual suspicion of democracies, which are 
always eager to divide and weaken powers in order to rule more 
securely Support for this point of view can be adduced from 
the fact that no councillor was allowed to be a proedros more 
than once m each prytany, nor epistates of the proedroi more 
than once each year ® This explanation, however, does not 
hold The proedroi had m reality semi-oligarchic antecedents, 
since they had existed for some months in 411-0 under the 
regime of the Five Thousand ^ If on the other hand one ex- 
amines closely the formulae of the decrees issued in the first 
quarter of the fourth century one is led to the conclusion that 
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the committees of proedroi were created during the wmter of 
378-7 ^ It was the moment when Athens was remodelling 
her institutions in order to adapt them to those of the new 
confederation which was being evolved The Boule became the 
liaison agent between the Ecclesia of Athens and the Synedrion 
of the other cities , the permanent section of the Boule and 
its president had other things to do than to show themselves 
off in the cabinet ” and the presidency of the assemblies 
It was far better to designate for these ceremonial functions 
persons who had more leisure, a representative from each of 
the non-prytamc tribes This system offered m addition the 
advantage of placing at the head of the dehberatmg bodies 
a more complete representation of the republic There is, 
therefore, no necessity for adducing the prejudices of domestic 
policy to explain a reform determined by foreign policy 

But if one turns away from forms and principles and looks 
at actual fact the true leaders of the assembled people fre- 
quently present a displeasing spectacle They were not 
great landowners who had been elected strategm, as was 
Pericles, for progress in the division of political labour had 
for the most part relegated the strategoi to purely military 
functions, nor were they merchants and traders the tanner 
Anytus, whose career extended from 410 to 399, was the last 
demagogue of this type Politics had become a special 
profession admittmg of a variety of employments It had 
its ehte^ the rhetoricians or orators,^ often of rich and re- 
spected families,® almost all intelhgent and some remarkable, 
who divided offices among themselves and fiercely disputed 
for power Eubulus and Lycurgus were veritable ministers 
of finance and public works, Callistratus of Aphidna and 
Demosthenes, ministers of foreign affairs Beneath the 
statesmen swarmed a despicable mob second-rate rhetori- 
cians, supreme masters of tumults and uproars,’’^ politicians 
who zealously fostered the passions of the crowd and satisfied 
their lusts in exciting those of others, fishers in troubled 
waters, demagogues, sycophants They called themselves 
the watch dogs of the people,”^ boasted of defending it 
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against the wolves, and grew fat at its expense As soon as 
they scented a rich man they snarled and tried to bite him 
Benevolent spies and accredited informers, they took to 
themselves a general right of prosecution in the name of the 
State, a sort of public prosecutorship On the Pnyx as m 
the Heliaea they skilfully fostered mistrust and jealousy, 
outbidding legitimate demands and even excessive claims 
Their supreme end was not to procure resources for those 
who lacked them, but rather to pull down those who possessed 
something to the level of those who had nothing, for in order 
to prosper they had to keep the open sore of wretchedness 
constantly festering and to maintain the division which was 
their raison d'Stte ^ 

Great or small, these men who lived by politics were 
continually brought into conflict by party differences and 
professional rivalry They inevitably came to seek personal 
successes rather than the good of the State One remembers 
the passage m which Plato rails against the competition of 
the incompetent who wish to grasp the tiller, that amusing 
passage m which the sentences reel in drunken fashion like 
the ship whose tempestuous progress he describes 

“ Conceive something of this kind happening on board ship, on one 
ship or on se\eral The master is bigger and stronger than all the crew, 
but rather deaf and short-sighted His seamanship is as deficient as 
his hearing The sailors are quarrelling about the navigation Each 
man thinks that he ought to navigate, though up to that time he has 
never studied the art, and cannot name his instructor or the time of 
his apprenticeship They go further and say that navigation cannot be 
taught, and are ready to cut in pieces him who says that it can They 
crowd round the solitary master, entreating him and offering him every 
inducement to entrust them with the helm Occasionally when they fail 
to persuade him and others succeed better, they kill those others and 
throw them overboard, overpower the noble master by mandragora or 
drink or in some other way, and bmd him hand and foot Then they 
rule the ship and make free with the cargo, and so drinking and feasting 
make just such a voyage as might be expected of men like them Further 
they compliment anyone who has the skill to contrive how they may 
persuade or compel the master to set them over the ship, and call him 
a good seaman, a navigator and a master of seamanship , any other kind 
of man they despise as useless They have no notion that the true 
navigator must attend to the year and seasons, to the sky and the stars 
and the winds, and all that concerns his craft, if he is really going to 
be fit to rule a ship If ships were managed in that way, do you 

not think that the true navigator would certainly be called a star- 
gazer and a useless babbler by the crews of ships of that description 

1 Isocr , Peaces 129 ff 
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The caustic criticism of the idealist doctrinaire must of 
course be greatly tempered It is actuated by an ulterior 
motive, namely that philosophers alone ought to be avowed 
to undertake the task of governihg men, and, more than 
that, it should not lead one to ignore the aptitude which the 
Athenian people so often displayed for making wise choices 
It is none the less justified in many cases from the con- 
flicts in the Ecclesia, as'they appear in the speeches of orators 
Though in the battle of principles eloquence on the Pnyx 
sometimes reached the level of the sublime, in personal 
discussions it descended to a deplorably low level The 
greatest, Demosthenes along with the others, took a malicious 
pleasure m hurling against their opponents the vilest insults, 
the most infamous imputations, the most atrocious calumnies, 
without sparmg their private lives nor even those of their 
family So much mud would not have been thrown had 
general reprobation been feared But these duels to the 
death excited, apparently, the same emotions as the fights 
of pugilists There must have been few people sufficiently 
dispassionate to realize that such practices, by degrading 
both orators and auditors, dishonoured the tribune and even 
the city 

One of the most usual and one of the gravest accusations 
of which party men availed themselves, and which readily 
aroused public animosity, was that of corruption or venality 
Here we come to one of the weaknesses of the Greeks 
Already in the fifth century we saw the most eminent men 
of Sparta, even kings themselves, stretching out their hands 
for the sacks of gold offered by foreign powers, and, among 
the Athenians, not only was liberty of speech in debates 
on external policy paralyzed by too easily aroused suspicions,^ 
but the management of public funds, and especially of secret 
funds, was dangerous for those responsible for it But at 
this time precise details were at any rate necessary to lend 
substance to suspicions In the fourth century, however, 
when men made a business of politics, when a great number 
of them, starting out poor, displayed a vulgar luxuriousness 
of life and had their own houses, what else could people 
think of these scandalous fortunes At intervals they grew 
they flourished the arms with which the arsenal of 
1 Thuc , III, 42 
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penal law furnished them— eisangeha, actions against pecu- 
lation of public funds or against bribery and corruption 
{ypa<f>^ KXoTTYj^; ')(p 7 )}JidTCov SiqfjLoaloyVf Bcopcov^ Scopo^tvia^) But 
those whose consciences were not easy took refuge m 
hypocrisy or cynicism and made an expiatory victim of some 
one of those logographoi who earned their living by writing 
speeches for others,^ as if the profession which these writing 
advocates followed were not the most reputable to which 
the necessities of political and judicial life had given birth 
Launched on false tracks, and hardly knowing where to turn, 
universal suspicion wavered between anger and scepticism 
Always disposed to “ philanthropy ” the people applied in its 
own fashion the laws which forbade orators to derive profit 
from their interventions m the tribune It admitted that 
liberty of thought and speech implied the right of accepting 
money for upholding an opinion, provided that a man were 
sincere and not wittingly injuring the country^ An inter- 
pretation which went far when money was sent in from 
outside Here was a great opportunity for ^Eschines The 
ass laden with gold that the Macedonian sent into the 
towns so calmly could walk through the walls of Athens in 
the full sight and knowledge of everybody This was not 
one of the least causes of the ruin of the regime of the citv 
Thus directed by men who too often bartered their talents 
without thought of the common interest, the multitude 
exploited its sovereignty m such a way as to derive material 
profit from it, even though it might be to the detriment of 
the exchequer The principle which Athenian democracy 
worked upon was, however, peculiar neither to Athens nor 
to democracy In all times^ m all the cities of Greece and 
under all governments, political sovereignty had carried with 
it economic advantages It had always been admitted, for 
example, that certain extraordmary revenues of the State, 
such as those from mines, might be divided among the citizens 
this is what the Siphnians did in the sixth century® But 
the different fashion in which the Athenians applied this 
rule a hundred and forty years later throws a revealing 
light on the transformation of the public outlook in 483, 
on the instigation of Themistocles, selfish suggestions were 

1 i^schin , Emb , 165, cf Dem , C Dem , 111 
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rejected in order to consecrate the silver of Laureion to the 
construction of a fleet, the fleet which was to achieve the 
victory of Salamis,^ a little before the defeat of Chseronsea, 
when the orator Lycurgus had caused the sentence of death 
and confiscation to be pronounced against a person who 
had accumulated a vast fortune by the illegal exploitation 
of a concession, they divided the wealth of the condemned 
man between them at the rate of fifty drachmas per head ^ 
The party in power found it quite natural to appropriate 
all the perquisites accruing from such sources But why rest 
content with contingent profits of this sort Could not old 
institutions be transformed in such a way as to bring them 
in line with new needs Since the time of Pericles the State 
had granted, to those who applied, the two obols collected 
at the gates of the theatre this was the diobeha of the plays, 
the theonkon ^ Later, after the Sicilian disaster and the 
occupation of Decelea by Spartans, on the proposal of 
Cleophon, the State made to the indigent a daily grant of 
two obols which was also called the dioheUa ^ Moreover at 
all times it had regularly offered hecatombs to the gods and 
sometimes it received from foreign princes cargoes of gram 
as diplomatic gifts ® these were so many occasions for making 
liberal distributions of meat and corn Why not give a 
definitive and permanent organization to public measures of 
relief, in such a way as to help needy citizens or, at the least, 
to regale and amuse them on feast days ^ To what better 
use could budgetary surpluses be put Thus the theonkon 
was to have its special fund, supplemented year by year and 
each time as generously as possible for surely the people 
ought to be assured of its bread and its theatre, panem ei 
ctrcenses 

In the fifth century, when men were still trying to reconcile 
the rights of the citizen with those of the city, they saw in 
the system of mtsihophona the essential element of democratic 
government, so much so that the first act of triumphant 
oligarchy had been to suppress it^ When once the mob 

^ Id , VII, 144, Arist , op cit , 22, 7 
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began to think of nothing save the satisfaction of its egoistic 
impulses the theonc fund became the dominant feature of 
the regime There were still of course patriots who tried 
to make men realize the needs of national defence, to oppose 
the straUoka to the theonka budgetary surpluses became 
the stake m the game which was played on the Pnyx the 
pitiful struggle of individual interests and the common 
interest, this drama upon which the fate of Athens depended, 
was epitomized m the opposition of two funds But even 
the champions of the city, realizing that an entente between 
rich and poor was a condition of its existence, were compelled 
-to proclaim the quasi-constitutional importance of the theonc 
money they would not allow it to be criticized, to be 
blasphemed,” and demanded that all should regard it as 
sacred ^ The demagogues took pride in endowing the 
cherished fund with new resources won from fortune hunting 
or financial juggling In order that everyone might see the 
three performances of a tragedy, a drachma, if the necessary 
means were available, was given in place of two obols ^ Then 
the theonc money was increased to five drachmas and dis- 
tributed, not only at the Dionysia and the Panathenaea, but 
at all festivals ^ Still more Demades boasted of having 
secured for every citizen a half mina in order that they 
might celebrate in proper style the joyous Day of Pots ^ 

It needed no very scrupulous moral code to condemn the 
system It condemned itself by its failure to achieve its 
end m spite of excessive grants Careful analysis of facts 
and figures verifies these pessimistic reflections of Aristotle 
“ The avarice of mankind is insatiable, at one time two obols 
was enough, but now, when this sum has become customary, 
men still want more and more without end, for it is of the 
nature of desire not to be satisfied, and most men live only 
for the gratification of it The poor are always receiving 

and always wanting more and more, for help of this sort is 
like water poured into a leaky cask Demades himself, who 
knew all about demagogic distributions, called the theonkon 

1 Dem , Phil , IV, mff ,ef Anst , Pol , VII (VI), 3, 4 
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the bird-lime of democracy ^ Always inadequate and always 
being increased, the funds for public grants corrupted the 
regime, dissipated in alms the resources necessary for essential 
services and dragged to the abyss the treasury and the city 
And it IS the Ecclesia which was responsible for the evil 
We have on this point an unexpected witness, ^Eschines, the 
adversary of Demosthenes In a moment of indignation, less 
righteous than interested, the skilful rhetorician found 
a sentence which strikes home He is speaking of the 
sessions at which politicians contrive to have all sorts of 
honour paid to them by the people They proceed,” he says, 
“ not as deliberative assemblies, but rather as meetings of 
shareholders after a distribution of surpluses ” {wairep iK rmv 
ipdvwv rd Trepcovra veipapuevoi) ^ It was true the republic 
had really become an eranos, meaning by that a society for 
mutual help which demanded from one class the wherewithal 
to furnish another with the means of subsistence By 
a strange reversal of the relations which once had seemed 
natural it was no longer the citizens who were called upon to 
render filial duty to the city, but the city which had to accept 
the duty of maintaining its citizens, as parents do their 
children ^ 


II 

Judicial, Fiscal and Military Obligations 

The whole of national life is mter-related This pre- 
ponderance of personal interest, which changed the very 
conception of the city, could not weigh on the deliberations of 
the Ecclesia without disorganizing the administrative system 
which derived its strength from civic spirit It had inevitably 
a prejudicial effect upon the recruiting of judges and, above all, 
it disorganized the army and finances 

In the first years of the fourth century, when the empty 
state of the exchequer made it impossible to re-establish 
judicial payment, the heliasts made themselves so scarce that 
they had to be authorized to enroll themselves m several 
sections That expedient could be abandoned when they were 
given the tnobeha, but even then the dikastena could not be 

1 Pint , Plat quoest , 4, 4, p 10116 2 ^schm , C Cies , 251 
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supplied with the same ease as formerly Whereas before 
it had been necessary to limit the number of jurors to six 
thousand, now it was found necessary to allow all citizens who 
were eligible to be enrolled and sworn as dikastai Instead of 
dividing them by tribes, as was done m all other administrative 
departments, they had to be classified in approximately equal 
sections, having consideration only to the requirements of the 
work We have a document, moreover, which gives us precise 
information as to the unwillingness of the Athenians m the 
second half of the fourth century to discharge their duty as 
judges In the list of public arbitrators who sat in 325-4 
108 names occur It ought to have contained the names of 
all citizens who, during the year, had reached the age of sixty, 
that is to say about one in every hundred of the 23-25,000 
citizens of Athens ^ We see from this example that more 
than half of the people who had an obligatory function to 
perform contrived to evade its performance 

The Athenians of the fourth century were still more re- 
luctant to accept their financial responsibilities The fiscal 
history of this epoch presents a most singular spectacle 
The State, reduced to a perpetual condition of penury by the 
perpetual wars, struggled hard to find new resources it 
doubled indirect taxes, the hundredth on imports and exports, 
the hundredth on sales of real estate,^ it resorted as frequently 
as possible to extraordinary war taxes, so that it made them 
almost ordinary taxes, it organized the trierarchy m such a 
way as to convert a prestation into a direct impost, it appealed 
for voluntary contributions, as a last resort it multiplied 
confiscations and ordered its generals to sustain war at the 
expense of the enemy or even of a friendly country Thus 
the statesmen who remained longest in power were financiers 
of the first rank Callistratus of Aphidna organized the 
exchequer of the second confederation, Eubulus saved Athens 
from bankruptcy after the Social War, Lycurgus solved 
all the difficulties caused by the disaster of Chseronsea 
Learning from experience Athenian democracy even aban- 
doned in the case of high financial officials the principles of 
appointment by lot, yearly tenure and collegiate responsibility 
the administrators of the theoric fund and the single treasurer 

1 RIG, no 1028, cf XXXII, I, p 485 
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of the military funds were elected for four years ^ Whilst 
philosophers and publicists were led by the general distress 
to lay the foundations of the science of economics, individuals 
were racking their brains to find ways of filling the public 
treasury they proposed that the State should build inns, 
shops, merchant ships, that it should hire out slaves in 
thousands for the working of the mines, that it should create 
a salt tax or a monopoly of lead ^ What valiant efforts to save 
the country ^ There was only one difficulty — ^taxpayers vied 
m escaping payment and taxable material melted away 

It IS this conflict between the exigencies of public interest 
and the evasions of refractory taxpayers, a conflict moral even 
more than economic, which explains the successive transfor- 
mations of the eisphora 

Since the time when the intervention of Persian gold had 
changed the Peloponnesian war into a war for money, whether 
she would or no, Athens was forced to have frequent recourse 
to this extraordinary tax When in 378 she decided to re- 
constitute the maritime confederation, she wanted to raise as 
much as possible from it Was it in the black years which 
brought the fifth century to its close or thirty years or so 
later, that she increased the number of people liable to it ? 
We do not know However that may be the property 
qualification which marked off the zeugitai from the iketeSj the 
taxpayers of the lowest rank from the tax free, was lowered 
from 200 drachmas to 150 ^ the lists of taxpayers and hophtes 
grew longer accordingly It was then also, since the etsphora 
was being levied upon a greater number of citizens, that, in 
accordance with the dictates of equity, it was made pro-* 
gressive or rather regressive At a time when it was held 
that a man’s capital was the equivalent of twelve years’ 
income, incomes were capitalized at the rate of 12 annuities 
for the pentacosiomedimniy 10 for the knights, 6f for the 
zeugttai^ while fortunes less than 1,800 drachmas were not 
taken into account Taxable capital (rlfMTjpa), therefore, 
was identified with real capital for the first class, but for the 
second it was reduced by a sixth and for the third by a third 
Accordmg to the class the minimum was 6,000, 3,000 or 1,000 

1 Anst , Ath Const , 43, 1 
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drachmas ^ Since it was proportioned to taxable capital and 
admitted of exemptions at the bottom, the impost was, there- 
fore, markedly regressive, on the other hand, in spite of 
being ostensibly a tax on capital, it was, m reality, a tax on 
income We know that the amount on the registers was, at 
the first assessment which was made m 378-7, 5,750 talents, 
throughout the fourth century it remained round about 6,000 
talents ^ Even with a moderate assessment the eisphora 
could, with this organization, assure ample resources to the 
city 

But evasions, more or less fraudulent, had to be taken 
into account For the compiling of the registers ( Btaypafi/xara), 
the State trusted to the declarations of the taxpayers 
Statements as to landed property could be sufficiently care- 
fully checked by the demarchs who held a kind of cadastral 
survey (aTraypa^r]) and were able to estimate returns The 
value of buildings could be reasonably determined according 
to rent Similarly live-stock and slaves could be valued 
according to their number and their physical condition ^ 
But what guarantee had the fisc of the truth of declarations 
with regard to personal property, to “ invisible ” wealth 
( lipavij) It was just because men did not hesitate to dis- 
simulate {a(j>avi^€tPf dTTOKpvTrrecTdac) that litigants &0 often 
cited as a virtue the regularity with which they paid their 
taxes 

In 378-7, however, perhaps at the time same as the change 
m the property qualification, a vigorous measure was passed 
to facilitate the gathering in of the etsphora and to improve 
its distribution The taxpayers were grouped into twenty 
symmonaiy in such a way that all the symmonai had to pay 
for the same fraction of taxable capital the same share of the 
tax Each of them was made responsible for its collection, 
each being responsible for its own share The State thought 
that it had only to fix a sum and it would receive it, provided 
that the symmonai were reorganized from time to time in 
accordance with changes of fortune and divisions of inherit- 
ances It was for the symmonai to manage as best they 

1 Chief authority, Poll , VIII, 130 Cf Lecrivam, BA, art 
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could But it was not an easy matter the small taxpayers 
always found good reasons for securing exemption, the great 
were obliged to give proof of public spirit by paying more 
than they were legally called upon to do Timotheus, who 
was exceedingly wealthy, undertook to pay a fifth of his 
income, and the guardians of Demosthenes, m a fit of gener- 
osity which cost them nothing, did the same m the name 
of their ward ^ In spite of all this there were recalcitrants 
who had to be brought to justice, insolvents whom their sym- 
mona abandoned to personal responsibility In short arrears / 
dragged on hopelessly from year to year. 

In 362 at the latest, it was found necessary to reorganize 
the institution in order to safeguard the State against all 
risk of deficit Of the 12,000 citizens who were grouped in 
the 20 symmoriai m the proportion of 60 to each, the richest, 
to the number of 300, were divided out among them m the 
proportion of 15 to each The 300 were called upon to pay 
in advance to the treasury the whole of the eisphora, and to 
recoup themselves in the course of the year from the tax- 
payers of the second category thus an extraordinary 
“ liturgy,” the proetsphora, analogous to the trier archy, was 
imposed upon them This time the State felt certain that by 
a fixed day it would receive the amount it demanded But 
once more it suffered disillusionment In 355 it had to 
appoint a commission, at the head of which it placed Andro- 
tion, to collect the arrears which had accumulated since 378 
At the head of the police Androtion hunted down the debtors, 
broke into their houses, seized their goods and threw them 
into prison, unless they succeeded in concealing themselves 
under their beds or escaping by the roofs ^ But it was in vain 
that the financial administration racked its brains and em- 
ployed violence the reluctance of the contributors proved the 
stronger force Demosthenes, in 354, exclaimed despairingly 

“ Look at our whole city In the wealth it contains it is equal, or 
very nearly so, to all the other cities combined but those who possess 
wealth are so constituted that even if all the orators m unison were to 
proclaim the terrible news that a king was about to establish himself, 
that there was no means of averting the catastrophe not only would 

they not pay the eisphora, but they would conceal their wealth and deny 
its existence 

1 Dem , C Aphob , I, 7 ^ ld,C Androt , 49 ff 
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This deterioration of civic morality is particularly obvious 
in the history of the institution which involved both fiscal 
and military obligations — ^namely the trierarchy 

Originally the burden of trierarchy was imposed on a single 
citizen for each ship, and it could only be reimposed after an 
interval of two years But, during the war for Decelea, the 
tnerarchs were authorized to group themselves in twos to 
bear the heavy cost this was what was called syntnerarchy ^ 
The system of ordmary tneraxchy and syntnerarchy func- 
tioned simultaneously, it was the business of the taxed to 
regulate accordmg to broad conventions questions of equip- 
ment and command ^ Actually the relief was not great for 
them, for when it was divided into two, the burden recurred 
twice as frequently It was endurable so long as the fleet 
consisted only of a hundred vessels and armaments were few, 
but when Athens reconstituted the maritime confederation 
m 378-7, she had to build on a large scale and decree annual 
consignments In 357-6, when the Social War broke out, she 
possessed 283 triremes, perhaps even 383 In vam did she 
appeal for good citizens prepared, like Demosthenes, to 
volunteer out of their turn, wilhng helpers melted into thm 
air The majority tried to get out of it as cheaply as possible 
Speculation was mixed up m it Entrepreneurs contracted for 
the obligations of the trierarchs, if they profited out of it, 
it was because they furnished bad tackle We know, for 
example, that Demosthenes was forced by cunning intrigues 
to endorse a contract of this kind ® Even more serious was 
the fact that tnerarchs found substitutes m time of war 
in 361, Aristophon of Arzenia accused several of them of 
treason and cowardice and demanded that they should be put 
to death ^ 

The institution needed to be overhauled It was decided 
to augment the number of those liable by demanding a pro- 
portional share from more modest fortunes Such was the 
object of a law proposed by Periander This law applied 
to the tnerarchy the system of the symmonai, as it had ex- 
isted smce 362 There were, therefore, trierarchic symmonai 

1 Id , C Mid , 80, 155 
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Each contained sixty members, ranged in classes according 
to their wealth, with fifteen heading the list Each had its 
chief or hegemon^ whose name it bore, its administrator or 
epimeletes A commission of Twenty (the twenty hegemmes 
or eptmeletai) collaborated with the strategoi m the work of 
dividing trierarchic duties among the various symmonat 
The ships, which formerly the State had assigned directly, 
one by one, to one or two trierarchs, were henceforth dis- 
tributed by the symmorim as they thought best The effort 
required to be made varied according to the importance of 
the armament decreed for one ship, especially in time of 
peace when the outlay was not very heavy, the symmona 
might appoint a smgle trierarch, for another, especially m 
time of war, it might appoint a varying number of associates 
{<rvvTekeh\ a number which we see rising as high as sixteen ^ 
At the first glance the reform of Periander seems to mark 
a financial step forward, since it divided among several the 
burden which formerly had fallen upon one or two, smce, m 
brief, it converted a ‘‘ liturgy ” into a direct tax Even from 
the fiscal point of view, however, the result of the system fell 
far beneath expectations Of the twelve hundred enrolled 
a great number enjoyed temporary dispensations, for instance 
widows, only daughters on whom the contmuation of their 
line depended (epikleroi)^ cleruchs, and jomt inheritors of 
property Demosthenes calculated that there were 480 
dispensations of this kind ^ Others petitioned to be struck 
off the list because of reverses of fortune In fact, the list was 
never complete and hundreds of names only appeared there 
for record But the system was accompanied by many other 
disadvantages From the political point of view, it relieved 
the richest class by burdening the most prosperous part of the 
middle class, while from the national pomt of view it had still 
graver consequences Responsibility, by being divided, was 
nuUified and unceasing conflicts were created In place of 
being animated, as in former days, by a patriotic spirit of 
emulation, which made each man proud of his task, the 
trierarchs were guided only by the basest motives of self- 
interest 

^ Id , C Everg , 21 jQT , 44, 78 , He Coron , 108, JG, vol II, 7985, 
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The history of the tnerarchy alone would suffice to show 
what difficulty Athens experienced m the fourth century, 
because of the dechne of public spirit, in seriously organizing 
her defence But this is such an important fact that it must 
be exammed in greater detail 

The education given to the young no longer fostered in the 
State the military strength required As early as the fifth 
century the Athenians, contrasting themselves with the 
Spartans, had boasted of relying less on long years of military 
training than on their natural courage A dangerous con- 
fidence It was more or less justified in an epoch when the 
cultivation of the mind went hand in hand with love of action 
and the cultivation of the body ^ Yet even then Aristophanes 
broke out into bitter complaints against the customs introduced 
by the sophists and sighed for the times when children used 
to go coatless to school beneath the falling snow, when young 
folk played among the olive trees of the gymnasium, smelling 
sweetly of smilax and the buds of poplars, and won for them- 
selves strong chests, fresh complexions and broad shoulders ^ 
The developments of later days were much worse 

The Socratic school made valiant efforts to react against 
them The master tried to arouse a war-like spirit in his 
compatriots, insisting on the qualities and attainments 
essential for the officer and the general, appealmg to the 
politician to study the material resources of the different 
States, exhorting individuals to make themselves physically 
fit, that they might be able to come to the aid of the city ^ 
His disciples believed that the very root of the evil ought to 
be attacked, namely the freedom left to the father of a family 
to direct as he wished the education of his children Plato, 
who held that all individual elements should be eliminated 
from the ideal, nay even from the merely healthy, republic, 
stood for compulsory education with or without the consent 
of the parents,^ Aristotle declared that it was the business of 
the law to regulate questions of education, and wanted the 
single and public school, of which he was an advocate, to be 
modelled on the principles of the constitution ^ Both of 
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them attached the highest importance to physical exercises 
and demanded that they should be devised with a view to 
a thorough preparation for military service/ for ‘‘it is 
education which brings victory 

But, to the profound regret of the philosophers, the liberty 
of families was unrestricted They used it to give education 
an exclusively utilitarian character, against which Aristotle 
protested ^ Isocrates’ defence of the system of private 
education was actuated by motives of personal interest 
“ It IS impossible to prescribe the same training for all because 
of the inequalities of wealth, each, therefore, must receive 
an education proportioned to his means, the humbler must 
be directed towards agriculture and commerce, the sons of 
the jrich ought to learn riding, gymnastics, hunting and 
philosophy”^ Actually physical culture was neglected by 
all classes of society, and Isocrates was the first to disdain it ^ 
It became more and more the concern of specialists and 
professionals {adXr^ral) as opposed to amateurs (ISi&rai) ® 

The decline of the military spirit and of physical culture 
was not confined to the Athenians, it was perceptible through- 
out almost the whole of Greece, for the simple reason that m 
all societies it is the inevitable result of economic and intel- 
lectual development Long ago the lonians, spoilt by 
prosperity, had resigned themselves to servitude rather than 
suffer fatigue and the heat of the sun, it was a well-known fact 
that their troops were not to be relied upon The other 
Greeks despised them then, soon they imitated them In 
383, at the time when Sparta was again struggling for hege- 
mony, the Peloponnesian league was obliged to allow the 
towns to buy themselves out of mihtary service, and to exact 
a fine from them for every man lacking from their contingent.^ 

7, 20 “ The essential thing for the stability of the State, although it 
IS totally neglected in our day, is to bring education into conformity 
with the constitution ” 

1 Plat , ioc at , p 794c, 804c, Bep , p 429e, 5375, Anst , Pol , VIII 
(V), 3, 3 

2 Plat , Laws, I, p 641e ^ Anst , Poi , V (VIII), 1, 4-3, 2 

^ Isocr , Areop , 44 

® Xen , Mem , III, 5, 15, Isocr , Paneg , 2 

® Xen, Mem, III, 7, 7, Htero , IV, 6 Cf Norman Gardiner, 
Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p ISO ff 

7 Her , VI, 12, Thuc , I, 124, V, 9, VI, 77, VIII, 25, Xen , Hell , 
III, 2, 17 

» Xen , HeU , V, 2, 21. 
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Gymnastics, national art though it was, was no longer prac- 
tised save in poor or isolated lands though a crowd collected 
from all parts of the country at the Panhellenic contests, the 
victors of Olympia were all Arcadians or Thessalians The 
evil thus became general , but it was m the centre of commerce 
and letters that it was most deeply rooted and, m any case, 
most visible 

When Athens, after a period in which she had been com- 
pelled under the hegemony of Sparta to suspend all military 
activities, found herself obliged by political events to recon- 
stitute her army, the results of her efforts were pitiable The 
mass of citizens jeered at those who made themselves con- 
spicuous by trying to make themselves fit Hoplites and 
knights loved their comfort too dearly to submit to discipline ^ 
Any pretext was good enough to escape from military obliga- 
tions Men boasted of doing it, as though it were a praise- 
worthy act iEschmes, in the peroration of his apology, 
mentions his two years of service as an exceptional qualifi- 
cation, and, by implication, contrasts himself with Demos- 
thenes who could not say as much for himself ^ In proportion 
as the number of citizens in the army diminished, that of 
mercenaries increased The whole of Greece was then 
swarming with vagabonds and exiles who hired themselves 
out to the highest bidder, they followed with enthusiasm the 
condottieri who promised thepi not only regular pay, but 
also lucrative victories 

Athens, like other cities, availed herself of their services 
Many protests were raised against such a state of affairs 
When the Athenians had for the second time lost their empire 
Isocrates pointed out to them the principal cause of their 
misfortune the replacement of a national army by a mob of 
expatriates, deserters and criminals, the lavishing of pay on 
foreigners from an exchequer incapable of relieving the 
poverty of the people As remedy the rhetorician proposed 
a return to tradition let the citizens defend their country with 
their bodies, instead of disgracmg themselves by serving as 
rowers and leaving others to do the fighting About the same 
time Xenophon even went so far as to propose that metics 
should be jEreed from serving as hoplites, since an infantry 
in which Citizens were not mmgled with a heterogeneous mob 

^ Id , Mem , III, 5, 15 and 19 2 ^chm , Emb , 167 
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could not but be better, while it was to a people’s honour 
if it relied less on alien help than on its own valour Demos- 
thenes spent his life in clamouring for this reform, but as 
a statesman forced to take into account facts and opinions 
from his knowledge of the necessities of war and the number 
of men it required, he realized that henceforth it would be 
impossible to dispense entirely with the services of professional 
soldiers and to create again a purely national army, he wished 
to have a solid, well-trained, weU-paid nucleus of citizens, 
to which could be added, when necessary, mercenary troops ^ 
Since then, as we have seen, the great question with which 
the conscience of every man was faced and which brought 
political parties into conflict was whether budgetary surpluses 
should be appropriated for the theoric fund or for the army, 
devoted to the petty pleasures of the people or to defence 
Demosthenes did not succeed in time to prevent the disaster 
of Chseronsea Only when she was trembling on the very 
brink of the precipice did Athens seek salvation m a strong 
organization of the ephebot^ in a return to physical trammg 
and apprenticeship in arms ^ It was too late. 

1 Isocr , Peace, 43-48, Xen , Reven of Ath , 6, 11, 3-4, Dem , De 
Symm , 15, Phtl , IV, 46, OZ , I, 20, III, 11, 19 

2 Arist , Ath Const , 42, 2-5 The earliest ephebic inscription 
(RIG, no 603) is for the year 334-3 



CHAPTER IV 

THE UNIFICATION OF GREECE 
I 

The Idea of Unity 

With the general transformation of men’s outlook tlie cities 
of Greece were led to lend themselves more readily than in 
former days to change, to regulate their relations with other 
Greek cities in accordance with ideas less narrow and less 
jealous Towns in which commerce and industry had de- 
veloped to any considerable degree attracted a heterogeneous 
collection of people — craftsmen m search of a livelihood — and 
sent out their sailors to visit all the shores of the Mediterranean 
By this coming and going a constant interchange of men, of 
merchandise and of ideas was effected Blood was inter- 
mingled and prejudices disappeared one by one In the 
interior of each country, citizens and metics alike, from being 
continually brought together, generation after generation, 
by the same necessities of economic and social life, felt the 
same love for their common country the ports in particular 
were melting pots where day by day lasting fusions were 
made From one country to another, more and more clearly, 
more and more consciously, the conception of Hellenic unity 
was being formed 

It was this which had in former days allied the com- 
batants of Salamis and Plataea, of Himera and of Cumae 
against the Persians, the Carthaginians and the Etruscans 
The brotherhood of arms which had saved Greece was sung 
enthusiastically by contemporary poets Pindar, although 
the son of a town unfaithful to the national cause, found 
magnificent strains m which to salute Athens ‘‘ enwreathed 
with vrolets, the rampart of Hellas,” and associated with 
her in glory ^gma, Sparta and Syracuse ^ In the Peistans 
of jEschylus the sublime paean which preludes victory is 

1 Find , Fyth , I, 73-80 
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a call to the ‘‘ children of the Hellenes ’’ united to deliver the 
temples of their gods and the tombs of their ancestors ^ All 
these memories Herodotus transmitted to posteiity in order 
above all to render homage to the Athens which he cheiished 
as a foster mother, but also to shov that the object at stake 
m the struggle had been the destiny of a race, of a language, 
of a religion, of a whole civilization ^ 

In the midst of the Peloponnesian war w^hen Grecian hands 
were freely shedding Grecian blood, voices were laised pro- 
testing that these were fratricidal struggles, that honour 
demanded that instead of emulously begging foi Persian gold, 
all should march out united against that people If Aristo- 
phanes never wearied of imploring for peace, it was not only 
because he believed it to be essential for the peasants of all 
the belligerent cities, but also because he remembered the 
kinship of the ‘‘ Panhellenes ” which asserted itself before 
the sanctuaries of the Amphictyonies and which ought to 
unite them against the barbarians ^ Thucydides probably 
shared these ideas, at least as far as the Persians were con- 
cerned this man, who kept before his eyes so lofty a con- 
ception of historic veracity and the duties which it imposed, 
did not dare, doubtless from feelings of patriotic shame, to 
mention the peace of Callias, and, whilst he recounts the 
humiliating conduct of the Lacedaemonians at the court of 
the Great Kmg,^ he is silent concerning the negotiations, 
equally dishonourable, which the Athenians in their turn 
engaged upon Even on the opposite side one sees Callicra- 
tidas, one of the noblest figures of the time, blushing for the 
Persian alliance, opposing to the inexpiable hatreds of the 
cities the idea of Greek solidarity, working for a general 
reconciliation 

In spite of the innumerable conflicts which follow’^ed the 
great Peloponnesian war, the idea of Panhellenic unity made 
enormous progress m men’s minds during the fouith century 
As in the past, but with a precision which the vague beliefs 
had ne\er had and which the reasoned theories attained to, 
Hellenism was defined m contrast to barbarism It was 
recognized that, by its very climate and its conception of the 

1 iEsch} 1 , Persians, 402 ff ^ Her , VHI, 144 

3 Anstoph , Lysistr , 1128 jflT 

4 Thuc , II, 67, IV, 50, VIII, 18, 39, 43, 57 ff , 80, 99 ff 
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city, Greece enjoyed an essential superiority over the monar- 
chies of torrid countries and the tribes of cold regions, that 
Nature had placed between Greeks and barbanans a gulf 
as great as that between men and beasts, that, moreover, 
she had created a race of masters and races of slaves, thus 
giving to all that was Greek obvious rights over all that was 
not ^ But even those who based their conception of Hellenism 
on a physical principle, unity of race, added to it a loftier 
pnnciple, education (vaiBeCa), manner of thought {hiavoLa), 
in short, civilization ^ 

Consequently the Greek must not think of himself as the 
member of a single city, but as formmg part of a community 
embracing all cities of Greek origin and customs Plato 
wanted to see his projects of political reform realized by the 
tyrants of Sicily Isocrates, looking round for someone to 
whom to expound his, failing Athens and Sparta, turned to 
a prince of Cjqirus, before admitting that a Macedonian was 
also a Greek Extensive though Greece was when thus 
defined, the ethnical and moral unity of the men who inhabited 
it made every war between cities seem a civil war, a disease, 
said one,® madness, said another,^ a fratricidal war There 
must be no more of it Such was the language that the most 
famous orators used before the assembled crowds at the gteat 
Olympic gatherings {panegyrts) Gorgias of Leontmi set 
the example in 392 he exhorted the Greeks to put an end to 
the struggles which weakened them all and, united, to under- 
take in the East the only one which was worthy of them 
Developments of this sort converted the “ panegyric ” speech 
into a literary ^enre, practised in turn by Lysias and Isocrates 
Gorgias did not fear to let the Athenians know what he 
thought m a speech devoted to the memory of citizens who 
had fallen on the field of honour, he regrets that they should 
have paid with their lives for victories less glonous than those 
of Marathon and Salamis, — praises and regrets which find 
expression agam in another Epttaphios delivered by a con- 
temporary of Lysias 

It was impossible for the ideal of umty not to be translated 

1 Anst , Pol, XV (VII), 6, 1, Isocr , Anhd , 293, Panath , ISO ff , 
Phil ,124 > JJ > 

“ Isocr , Paneg , 30 Cf LVI, p 4,1 ff 
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in certain spheres into reality From the beginning literature 
and art had constituted a sort of common patrimony of the 
Greeks That community grew more intimate In the old 
days schools of sculpture had been distmguished by local 
peculiarities, henceforth there was a general evolution marked 
only by individual characteristics We know how diverse 
alphabets had been up to that point, the Ionian alphabet, 
the most complete of all, tnumphed over the others in Attica 
in the last quarter of the fifth century it began to dominate 
in private usage and to penetrate into official documents, 
under the archonship of Euclides (403-2) it was officially 
adopted But it was Athens which, uncontested, stood at the 
head of Hellenism Even in the time of Pericles she boasted 
of being the school of Greece’^ and proclaimed herself on the 
tomb of Euripides as “ the Hellas of Hellas ” In the writings 
of Isocrates she justified her claims She is the “ capital ” 
of Greek civilization (da-Tu t>j<; "EXXaSot)^ because she embodies 
all its elements in a magnificent form, because she concentrates 
in herself all which gives it grandeur, humanity, wisdom, 
reason, and diffuses it among the others ® An admirable 
panegyric, confirmed by the facts The Attic dialect became 
the language of culture for all Greeks Other dialects con- 
tmued to serve for local purposes the Ionian of Hippocrates 
IS preserved m his books on medicine, the Dorian of Pytha- 
goras in numerous mathematical works, but Attic was the 
literary language, the language common to all cultured people, 
the koine In order to strengthen the connection between 
their country and the Greek world the kings of Macedonia 
employed it as the language of State 

Could the idea of unity spread from the intellectual and 
moral to the pohtical sphere Here, imfortunately for 
Greece, it was for a long time faced with insurmountable 
barriers We have seen that it was tending to bring the 
Greeks into alhance against the rest of the world Why did 
it happen, however, that barely a quarter of a century after 
the Persian wars the Greek cities began, never to cease, to 
make appeals to the Persians for help against each other, and 
that, m the spring of 386, an edict issued from Susa became 
law for all of them, imposing on them for many years the 

^ Thuc , II, 41 * Isocr , Antid , 299 

s Id , ibid , 293 /, 300 , Paneg , 47-50 
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“ King’s Peace The reason lay in the fact that deeply 
embedded m the hearts of the Greeks was a passion which 
counterbalanced pride m the Hellenic name and contempt 
for the barbarians an invincible love of autonomy The 
purest patriotism could not reconcile itself to the idea that 
the city, founded by the gods and maintained by their 
ancestors, should cease to be a free and independent com- 
munity, absolute mistress of its constitution, its laws, its 
army, its finances We must not forget that the greatest 
minds, m metaphysical speculations as wejl as in realist 
theories, did not consider that political science could be 
applied to a State othei than the pohs Thus two forces 
were ready to clash moral unity and the passion for par- 
ticularism 

Alone, Greece was incapable of securing the triumph of 
centralization Only an impetus from without could over- 
throw the barriers which bristled everywhere, she was to be 
unified only by conquest Greece had to be defeated before 
the political regime of the city could disappear But before 
disappearing it was to suffer change as the result of new 
ideas and new needs We shall see small societies, once so 
exclusive, opening their gates more freely to individuals 
We shall see them, compelled by the necessity of defending 
themselves against a powerful enemy, renouncing a part of 
their sovereignty and lending themselves to tentative efforts 
towards limited union and federalism 


II 

Bestowal oe Citizenship and Isopoiiteia 

When one knows what citizenship of Greek towns meant 
in theory and then sees what it was in fact in the fourth 
century, particularly at Athens, one realizes that legal enact- 
ments are of no avail against the force of customs 

Immediately after the democratic restoration of 403 the 
Athenians re-established the law of Pericles which protected 
the body of citizens against the intrusion of metics This law 
had been constantly violated or side-tracked during the last 
years of the Peloponnesian war, as a result of military 
exigencies and political disorders On the proposal of 
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Aristophon, amended by Nicomedes, it was decided that it 
should be once more enforced, though it was not to operate 
retroactively ^ For the futme all conceivable precautions 
were taken From a consultation of legislative texts only it 
would seem that never had the bestowal of the privilege of 
citizenship been so hedged m with formalities or so difficult 
The decree which conferred it had to be justified by excep- 
tional services rendered to the people , it had to be confirmed 
in full assembly by at least six thousand votes, finally, it 
could be attacked by a public action against illegality ^ 
Usurpation of the right of citizenship fell beneath a very 
serious indictment, to which no less severe a penalty than 
slavery and confiscation of property was attached {ypa<j>r} 
^evLa<;) ^ From time to time, when it became evident that 
many cunning evaders were slipping through the meshes of 
the law, attempts were made to strengthen the defences by 
means of control of the registers The books of the demes, 
which were equivalent to our municipal registers, were sub- 
jected to a general revision in 846-5/ as they had been a 
century earlier Those of the phratries, which might also 
serve as evidence, w ere liable to similar revisions ^ 

But it was all useless this plethora of precautions and 
certain outbursts of populai indignation® imply persistent 
frauds Rich and influential metics had no difficulty in 
hunting out a suitable little deme where, at not too excessive 
a price, their names would be enrolled without questions 
being asked The rotten borough of Potamos had a well 
established reputation in this respect ^ There oi in a similar 
one, the demarch himself might undertake the business and 
secure the necessary accomplices, at the rate of five drachmas 
a head ® Failing the deme there was the phratry to fall 
back upon, and a clever man could insinuate himself into a 
family of lawful citizens by the subterfuge of adoption or 
slip into a batch of legitimate naturalizations Thus con- 

1 Schol JEschin , C Timocr , 39 , Isaeus, Suet of Philostr , 47 , 
Succ of Cimon, 43 , Dem , C Euhoul , 30 

2 Ps Dem , C Neaim^ 88-91 , Andoc , De Redit , 23 

8 V C?I, vol II, p 416 # 4 5., cju, p 38- >1 
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® Dem , C Euboul , 59/ , Hyper , C Euxen , 3 , Harp , s v 'AyaoiKXijs 
® Isaeiis, Stccc of Euphtl , 1-2, Lys , C Agor , 64, 73 
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tinually forming and reformmg was a class of illegally 
registered citizens, the TrapiyypaTrrot ^ 

Two or three times m a century the anger of the people 
would burst out, but nevertheless they themselves were not 
above extending and debasing the right of citizenship by the 
ever increasing number of honorific decrees Even by the 
end of the fifth century this kind of abuse was a butt for 
]okes or a subject for tears comedy did not treat very tenderly 
the instrument maker Cleophon, a vulgar and ignorant dema- 
gogue, the ofeprmg of a Thracian mother and an unknown 
father ^ Very soon orators began to fulminate as violently 
and as frequently against easy naturalizations as against 
illegal enrolments Isocrates laments that so noble a title, 
which ought to inspire respect and pride, should be dragged 
m the dust Demosthenes, m one of those tirades which he 
knew by heart and which he brought into one speech after 
another, contrasts the time when the most glorious recom- 
pense which foreign sovereigns could win was a nominal 
exemption from taxes, with these degenerate days when 
citizenship has become merely base merchandise offered to 
slaves, the sons of slaves “ It is not,” he says to the Assembly, 
“ that you are by nature inferior to your fathers, but they 
possessed pride m their name, and this pride you have 
lost 

Lovers of the past, of course, very easily become despisers 
of the present And again we do not see m the fourth cen- 
tury, as we do m the Hellenistic epoch, bankers accumulating 
as many iiationahties as they have branches and cities offi- 
cially selling at a fixed rate letters of naturalization Isocrates 
IS obviously exaggej^atmg when he goes on to say that foreigners 
take the place of citizens in war^ Nevertheless there was 
much truth m these exaggerations The evidence which 
orators and inscriptions give us strongly suggests that decrees 
conferring citizenship increased m number and diminished in 
value The emergency decree proposed by Hyperides after 
the defeat of Chseronsea, which promised the status of 
Athenians to metics who armed themselves for the defence 

1 JiiSchin , Emb , 76, 177, Baxp Suid , s v htatlsrj(l>Lmg 

2 Anstoph , Frogs, 679 ff, 1504, 1532 and Sehol , Plat Com fr 
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of the State, was likewise in line with tradition ^ But Athens 
showed herself less and less parsimonious of individual privi- 
leges She awarded the title of citizen for services of all 
kinds to a politician such as Heracleides of Clazomenae, to 
a mercenary leader such as Charidemus, a simple metic of 
Oreus, to bankers of servile origin such as Pasion, Phormion, 
Epigenes, Conon, to merchants such as Chaerephihis and his 
three sons ^ She even made citizens honorts cama by decrees 
which could be very useful to friends of Athens driven from 
their country (Astycrates of Delphi, Peisitheides of Delos), 
but which were often merely honorary distinctions, foreign 
decorations almost (Storys of Thasus, Dionysius the Elder, 
Tharyps and Arybbas, kings of the Molossians) ^ A curious 
fact, well fitted to arouse the anger of Demosthenes, shows 
how lightly honours of this kind were bestowed citizenship 
was accorded successively to Cotys king of Thrace and to his 
murderers ^ 

The Athenians were not blind to the fact that they were 
violating principles which they professed to respect so far 
as they could they multiplied and rendered more complicated 
the formalities and still more the actual papers of naturaliza- 
tion and their wording^ But the constant pressure which 
new ideas and new customs exert cannot be counter-acted 
by methods of procedure and declarations 

Characteristic as was the tendency to multiply naturaliza- 
tions it was only one sign of the times A practice which 
was to be of the greatest value in the future for modifying 
the system of petty sovereignties was the admission en masse 
of one city into another Even m the fifth century the 
example of the Samians and the Platseans, who were made 
citizens of Athens, had not remained unique In the same 
epoch two towns of Asia opened their gates to the inhabitants 
of two Sicilian towns Antandrus, to the Syracusans , Ephesus, 
to the people of Selinus ® It was really simply a way of 
honouring soldiers who had come to the aid of their allies, 

1 Ps Pint , Lwes of Ten Oral , Hyper , 8-9, p 849a, Lye , C Leocr , 
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but the general form given to this distinction indicated, never- 
theless, a tendency towards the indefinite extension of citizen- 
ship In the fourth century there were similar cases, and 
these were of potential political significance The Cyreneans 
strengthened the ties which bound them to Thera by recog- 
nizing as brothers the sons of their old mother country ^ 
For the first time we see, not merely one town conferring 
CIVIC pri\ lieges upon another by a unilateral convention, but 
two towms reciprocally conferring citizenship by a bilateral 
convention a treaty concluded about 365 between Ceos and 
Histiaia stipulates that each of the contracting States shall 
accord to the citizens of the other freedom of trade and, to 
individuals making application, civic rights ^ This exchange 
of citizens between States which remained on a footing of 
equality, retaining each its sovereignty, its constitution and 
its laws, was later to be known m Greek public law by the 
name of isopoliteia 


III 

Leagues and Federations 

Another institution marks a further advance namely the 
association of cities in wider communities In the fifth 
century we saw a number of leagues and federations coming 
to birth, developing or declining The fermentation at work 
in Greece in the fourth century multiplied these attempts 
at political concentration in which elements of the repre- 
sentative system made their first appearance Whilst Elis 
and Rhodes were maintaining more or less peaceably the unity 
which they had established by synoecism, and whilst the 
sympolities of Arcadia and of Chalcidice were leading a 
troubled existence, a great number of groupings, till then 
amorphous, were beginning to take shape At the same time 
Lacedsemon, Athens and Thebes were making vigorous efforts 
to reconstitute on new lines the leagues and federations which 
they had ruled during the Peloponnesian war and were 
attempting to find m them the power which would give them 
dominion over the Greek world 

^ S Fern, Abh BA, 1925, fasc v, p 4 jgT , Notiziaro arch d MimsU 
delle Colonie, fasc iv (1927) 
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Immediately after her victory over Athens Sparta 
strengthened her position in the Peloponnesian league She 
had at her command all the might which the authority of 
her harmosts and the organization of the dekadarchot gave 
her throughout Greece She exacted from all the cities 
which she had compelled to secede from the Athenian empire 
the tribute which they had previously paid, and from Athens 
herself she exacted tribute ^ Moreover the weight of her 
influence was felt among the Peloponnesians Decisions con- 
tinued to be made conjointly by the Council of the confederate 
towns and the Spartan Assembly, but the Council no longer 
deliberated separately before voting, it took part onl> in the 
debates of the Assembly — a procedure which deprived it of 
its full liberty ^ 

During this time any attempt towards a synoecism, a 
sympolity or a confederation made outside the Lacedsemonian 
league met at once with the opposition of the oligarchic 
parties, who could only hope to maintain traditional privileges 
within the narrow framework of the autonomous cities, and 
with the systematic hostility of the Spartans, who wished at 
all costs to prevent the formation of States sufficiently ex- 
tensive and powerful to stand against them Not until the 
war against Corinth, the first attack directed against the 
hegemony of Sparta, were the Peloponnesians m a position 
to develop such projects In 893, Corinth, having fallen into 
the power of democracy, decided to incorporate herself m 
Argolis About 890, the cities of Achsea — ^which had always 
taken advantage of the festivals celebrated in the sacred 
wood of Zeus Homarios to come to a general understanding 
on foreign policy — converted this kind of amphictyony into 
a federation, which extended its civic privileges to an Acar- 
nanian town ^ Sparta did not fail to take action Summoned 
to their aid by the oligarchs of Corinth she re-established the 
duality favourable both to their interests and her own ^ 

But what steps were to be taken against Thebes whom the 
confederation of 447 was making moie and more powerful 

1 Diod , Xni, 70, 4, XIV, 10 , 2, Xen , loc cti , 6, 12, 11, 2, 20, 
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What checks could be brought against Athens who was leading 
up to the reconstitution of her empire by treaties of defensive 
alliance and who was already taking it upon herself to inter- 
fere in the domestic policy of the allied cities, to change their 
constitutions, to impose garrisons and governors upon them, 
to demand contributions from them, to forbid them to give 
refuge to men banished from Athens 

The treaty of Antalcidas (386) was a master stroke for 
Spartan policy By imposing autonomy on all Greek cities as 
an absolute obligation the King’s Peace not only crushed the 
reviving Athenian empire which disturbed the Persians even 
more than the Spartans, but it also put an end to the Boeotian 
confederation, brought Corinth, detached for ever from Argos, 
back into the Lacedaemonian league, and, finally, made 
possible the dissolution of all synoecisms as contrary to the 
new right of the peoples 

In Boeotia the eleven federal districts were suppressed, 
the towns became isolated units, governing themselves as they 
thought best, that is accordmg to the military dictates of 
Sparta^ All the dependencies of Thebes were taken from 
her^ and, as a check against her, Plataea was reconstructed 
No longer was there common money once again every city 
struck its own, which, though it might have on one side the 
Boeotian shield as a geographical indication, on the other 
had its own device and its own name ^ A series of indi- 
vidual treaties swelled the Peloponnesian army with new 
contingents ^ 

To the great joy of the oligarchs the population of Mantinea 
was, in 384, scattered to its five villages once more it is 
chiefly from information given about this dioiktsmos that we 
learn of the earlier synotkzsmos ® 

Remote Chalcidice thought itself secure For half a 
century its institutions had been firmly consolidated, and, 
from being a sympolity, it was in a fair way to becoming 
a unitary State ^ Without formally creating a federal citizen- 
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ship, a general law offered its equivalent to all Chalcidians 
if a man had civic rights m one city he automatically had 
the right of marriage and the right of property in ail the 
others ^ Civil equality was thus guaranteed, mdependently 
of political equality, throughout the whole community 
Such an arrangement, binding on all the towns, in itself 
implied a considerable restriction of autonomy — a restriction 
equal for all, at any rate m theory In fact the republic 
officially styled itself “ koinon of the Chalcidians It had 
the exclusive right of striking money, and the cases in which 
coins bear the name of Olynthus as well as that of the Chal- 
cidians are exceptional ^ But though ostensibly on the same 
footing as the other towns, the real hegemony which the 
capital exercised was barely dissimulated The federal 
Assembly sitting at Olynthus scarcely differed at all from 
the Olynthian Assembly Its powers were considerable It 
concerned itself with foreign affairs, with political treaties 
and commercial agreements, it superintended military affairs, 
including the direction of campaigns, chose the strategos^ the 
first magistrate of the confederation and, finally, voted the 
federal contributions, which consisted of customs duties 
levied m the ports and the empona ^ Thanks to its organiza- 
tion the Chalcidian State attained a comparatively strong 
position Its alliance was bought by Macedonia at the price 
of commercial advantages and territorial concessions^ It 
extended its power by drawing the peninsulas of Pallene and 
Sithonia into its sphere of influence by means of the towns 
of Potidsea and Torone Success was rewarding its efforts 
on all sides when two towns, called upon to enter the con- 
federation, appealed to Sparta for help The Spartans rushed 
to their assistance (382) After three years of fighting the 
sympolity was compelled to dissolve 

Sparta had worked well In Arcadia, in Boeotia, every- 
where on the continent where associations of enemy cities 
were to be feared, she had re-established autonomy But her 
very triumph intensified the desire for unification wherever 
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she had suppressed it The march on Olynthus had begun 
the occupation of Thebes, m 379 Thebes was delivered by a 
night attack At day-break the hastily summoned Assembly 
appointed four Boeotarchs ^ It was a proclamation that the 
Boeotian confederation was about to be reborn a declaration, 
too, that It could only'^be reborn by the consent of the whole 
people, that this time it was to be democratic Much work 
had to be done before it could reassume its former propor- 
tions Platsea had once more to be destroyed, Thespise i educed 
to the position of a subject State, Orchomenus to be brought 
to submission, and, as it eventually turned out, razed to the 
ground and its whole male population massacred 

In form and m law the new confederation resembled the 
old,^ its basic principle was the autonomy of the towns their 
privilege of citizenship was not debased into a collective 
citizenship,® they were left the task of leading their contingent 
in the army,^ but the right of striking money was taken 
from them ^ But, m reality, the Boeotians approached much 
more nearly than before to a unitary regime, thanks to a 
more powerful hegemony The suppression of the districts 
of Thespise and Orchomenus and the annexation of their 
territory reduced the number of Boeotarchs from eleven to 
seven,® since Thebes kept four of them, she commanded by 
herself a majority m the governing committee She con- 
sequently controlled foreign policy, and her representatives 
at international congresses claimed that the name of Thebans 
was equivalent to that of Boeotians There was another 
important change tending strongly m the same direction the 
damos formed by the mass of the citizens was no longer 
represented in the Council by a number of delegates propor- 
tioned to the importance of the towns, instead it sat in 
Assembly on fixed days Since the Assembly met at Thebes 
it consisted in large part of Thebans All affairs and, in 
particular, foreign affairs, were thus treated of directly 
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between the people and the Boeotarchs, for the official head 
of the confederation, the eponymous magistrate, the archon, 
had no power whatsoever The Boeotarchs who formerly 
had convened the Council now convened the Assembly, they 
presented to it their reports, prepared its decisions and 
executed them, they negotiated with the outside world and 
commanded the military contingents of the seven districts 
But they were constantly m dependence on the Assembly 
they were elected by it and might be re-elected , not only did 
they present their accounts to it at the end of the year, but 
throughout their period of office they were responsible to it 
and might be deposed ^ Although the Assembly was com- 
petent to deal with offences violating the federal pact, side 
by side with it, as previously, there operated a High Court 
whose members were chosen by lot and who sat in judg- 
ment upon magistrates accused of jobbery ^ This constitu- 
tion might have led Boeotia, by a wisely prudent progression, 
to a more complete unity Unfortunately Thebes saw m it 
only an excellent instrument for strengthening her foreign 
policy, only a means to power 

Boeotia could never have regained her unity in 378 had 
she not been covered on her southern frontier But Athens, 
similarly provoked by the perfidy and violence of Sparta, had 
similarly reorganized her confederation At the first oppor- 
tunity the two countries concluded a treaty against the 
common enemy,® and Athens, reviving the system of alliances 
which she had inaugurated m 389 and had been forced to 
abandon m 386, concluded analogous treaties with Chios, 
Mitylene, Methymna, Rhodes and Byzantium These bi- 
lateral agreements between one city and six others were 
immediately converted into a mutual pact between the seven, 
and new adherents were added to the original nucleus during 
succeeding years The maritime confederation of Athens 
was once more coming into bemg ® 

First and foremost it was agreed that all the participating 
cities should remain autonomous and enjoy equal rights in 
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the federal Council thus the King’s Peace was respected 
and Athenian hegemony was restricted in advance In order 
completely to still the fears of those who were apprehensive 
of a return to the methods of the first confederation the 
Athenians promulgated, in February or March 377, the decree 
of Aristoteles They guaranteed the autonomy promised to 
the cities They undertook to interfere in po way in domestic 
affairs, to impose neithei a governor nor a garrison upon any 
of them, to exact no tribute and to respect local jurisdictions 
Very special guarantees were given against the estabhshment 
of cleruchs the Athenians not only renounced all property 
previously acquired m federal territory, but, m addition, 
deprived themselves of the right of acquiring it m the future, 
whether under public or private claim, by purchase, mortgage 
or any other method These provisions were to be valid and 
obligatory for ever the author of any proposal designed to 
change them was to suffer atimia and confiscation before 
trial, before being condemned to death or exile ^ 

It was inevitable, however, that the new confederation 
should subject the autonomy of the cities to the hegemony 
of Athens ® In it were involved two principles which 
had to be reconciled The association implied a dualism 
clearly shown in the official title which it assumed “ the 
Athenians and the allies ” (oi 'Adrjvatoi kuI oi crvixfiaxoi) 
The federal party had, therefore, to organize a conjoint 
mode of activity It brought mto co-operation and har- 
monious workmg the deliberative organs of Athens and a 
federal Council, the “ Synednon of the allies ” {a-wiSpiov 
T&v a-vp,paxoDv), in which the Athenians were not represented, 
but which sat permanently at Athens ® Thus were made 
“ the resolutions of the allies and the Atheman people,” the 
dogmata which detemuned the federal constitution (ra 8^7- 
fjMTa Twv aviifiAxoiv koX tov Sij/nov rwv ’Adtjvalmv) ^ Each City 
might send one or several synedroi or representatives,® but it 
had only one vote since the ballot was taken on a simple 
majority prmciple, Athens was fairly well assured of the 
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co-operation of the small cities Obviously such a system, 
which aspired to secure equilibrium between a great power 
and a group of small mdependent powers, could endure so 
long as common safety was in danger, but not indefinitely 

All went well till 371 The relations of the Synedrion 
and the Athenian Ecclesia and Boule were in conformity 
with the provisions of the federal pact Athens possessed 
the initiative and control m foreign affairs, but she did nothing 
decisive without consulting her allies Since it was she who 
had created the confederation by separate treaties, she 
continued to treat with cities who wished to enter it, and 
admission was annoimced by a decree of the Assembly issued 
on the recommendation of the Council ^ But the matter was 
of vital concern to the Synedrion, since it involved the intro- 
duction of a new member with a right to vote and since all 
the confederates were bound, in case of aggression against 
one of their number, to lend assistance by land and by sea 
with all their resources and all their power Moreover, the 
exchange of mutual pledges, without which admission was 
not complete, entailed the assemblmg of the allies, the parties 
to the oath and, consequently, the consent of the Synedrion ^ 
But treaties which were concluded with States which were 
and remained outside the confederation were submitted to 
the Athenian Assembly alone by a probouleuma of the Boule 
based on a dogma of the Synedrion,^ and did not become 
binding on any city unless it pledged itself to it Again, 
m 871, at the congress of Sparta, whilst the Lacedaemonians 
took the oath both for themselves and their allies, the Athenian 
confederates swore separately, town by town, after Athens 
had done so ^ It was exactly the opposite of what took place 
at the peace of Nicias,® and nothing shows better the path 
followed by Sparta and Athens for half a century In short, 
all the decisions which concerned the confederation were made 
at this time in the same way as the constitutional dogmata 
had been the Synedrion could do nothing without the 
Ecclesia, nor the Ecclesia without the Synedrion There 
resulted a modus vivendt which established a division of powers 
between Athens and the confederates 
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The hegemony of Athens consisted essentially m the control 
of foreign affairs, m the command of the federal army and m 
the free disposition of the fleet, which was almost exclusively 
composed of Athenian ships Over everything else the 
Synednon had supreme control By the very fact that the 
federal pact forbade the levying of a photos the confedera- 
tion could only raise money with the consent of its members 
The common treasure did not belong to the Athenians and 
the allies,” but to the allies alone There was no tribute, 
there were no contributions (crwra^et^) ^ Assessed, allotted, 
collected and administered by the Synednon they neither 
could nor ought to be used save for common expenses, m 
particular for war ^ If they rapidly increased it was because 
the majority of the cities soon sought to buy themselves out 
of military service, which ongmally had been the most 
important of their obligations In this way fines imposed 
by federal jurisdiction accrued to the common treasury 
The confederation had, in fact, a right of supreme jurisdiction 
Before the Synednon sitting as a high court appeared indivi- 
duals or persons accused of violation of the federal pact In 
accordance with the decree of Aristoteles, the guarantee of 
this pact, the Synednon received denunciations against 
Athenians guilty of acquiring land in the territory of the 
confederate towns, confiscated the property in question and 
divided the proceeds of its sale between the informer and the 
common treasury ^ In accordance with the same decree any 
citizen or magistrate who should propose or put to the vote 
a motion whose object was the rescission of any clause what- 
soever, should be judged before the Athenians and the 
confederates as guilty of seeking to dissolve the confedera- 
tion, and should be punished by death or banishment from 
Athenian and confederate territory,” without prejudice to 
the preliminary confiscation of his goods ^ These were pro- 
visions of the highest importance They indicate so com- 
pliant an attitude on the part of Athens towards her con- 
federates that they call for certain modifications in order not 
to appear improbable It must be recognized that in a case 
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where the Synedrion was both judge and party Athens did not 
deliver her citizens to it bound hand and foot The Syne- 
drion, which, in general, was on the same footing as the 
Athenian Boule, doubtless could not, any more than the 
latter, give executory force to all its judgments beyond 
certain penal limits the condemned man, if he were an 
Athenian, had to be allowed the right of appeal to Athenian 
jurisdiction Nevertheless the pact of the second Athenian 
confederation marks a wholly remarkable step forward m 
international law 

Sparta was forced to accept all these developments, though 
she made some attempt to stand against them She employed 
at first the same methods as her adversaries She wished to 
oppose to the Thebans and the Athenians a league stronger 
than theirs by strengthening her hegemony but, military city 
that she was, she could only think in terms of her army 
Already in 888-2, just as she was entering upon the war against 
Chalcidice, she had authorized the Peloponnesian States, at 
a congress which was held, to buy themselves out of service 
a serious innovation, which enabled professional soldiers to 
be recruited, but which disaccustomed the citizens to fighting 
In 878, m order to outwit Thebes and the Athenian con- 
federation, she divided all the countries dependent on her 
into ten recruiting divisions (1) Lacedaemon, (2 and 8) 
Arcadia, (4) Elis, (5) Achaea, (6) Corinth and Megara, (7) 
Sicyon, Philus and the coast towns of Argolis, (8) Acarnania, 
(9) Phocis and Locris, (10) Chalcidice^ But, m 875, the 
sympolity of the Chalcidians, which Sparta had just destroyed, 
was reconstructed and, to protect itself against retaliatory 
attacks, incorporated in the Athenian confederation ^ The 
Acarnaman population was scattered m villages and for long 
they had come together only for purposes of war They had 
resolved, however, to create a common representative body 
at Stratos and to strike common money, ^ but, in 390, they 
had been compelled to accept Spartan domination ^ At the 
same time as the Chalcideans they took a similar step ^ 

In 871 Sparta decided to adopt other tactics She con- 
voked representatives o-f all the powers to a congress at which 
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a general peaee, based on the King’s Peace, was to be con- 
cluded Everyone was in agreement on that score, but it re- 
mained to be seen what were their conceptions of autonomy and 
how they reconciled them with federal lai^v On the day ap- 
pointed for the oath the Laccdsemomans swore as such in the 
name of all their allies , no one objected With the Athenians 
all the allied States swore in succession The Thebans 
were of the number They swore to and counter-signed the 
instrument of peace, while adding to the name of “ Thebans ” 
a note specifying that their oath and their signature were 
valid for all the Boeotians Protests were raised against this 
interpretation The Thebans then asked that the name of 
Boeotians should be substituted for that of Thebans This 
would have meant the formal recognition by the whole of 
Greece of the federal State The Lacedaemonians declined 
absolutely to agree to this change, the Thebans stuck to their 
last proposal and rejected a treaty which would have nullified 
m one day the efforts and the successes of eight years ^ It 
was the definitive rupture with Sparta and with Athens 
A month later the power of Sparta was shattered on the plain 
of Leuctra (August, 371) 

A new epoch began for all the associations of cities. 
Thebes had -a free hand not only m Bceotia but also beyond 
her northern frontiers On top of the confederation on 
which she could rely, she erected another and a vaster one, 
which she created in central Greece The Phocians, the 
Locrians and the Heracleans, detached from the Lacedse- 
moman league, united with their neighbours the Mahans and 
the ^niamans and were joined by a section of the Acarnanians, 
by the Euboeans and soon by the Byzantines, the latter having 
seceded from the Athenian confederation All these peoples 
undertook to defend each other m case of aggression, they 
sent their delegates to a Synedrion which sat at Thebes and 
recognized the obligatory force of decisions made by their 
representatives m concert with the Boeotian representatives ^ 

But it was too much to ask of the good will of the ones 
and the moderation of the others The Phocians never 
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agreed with the Thebans, and when they were accused c 
sacrilege by their enemies before the Amphictyonic Counci 
and sentenced to an enormous fine, they rushed to arm« 
(356) and re-established a confederation which had had a 
vague existence for at least two centuries ^ The citizens of 
their twenty-two towns met m an Assembly to exercise power 
of war and peace and to appoint or, if necessary, to depose 
magistrates ^ During the Sacred War the chief of these 
magistrates were the sirategot^ One of these, the strategos 
autokrator, had the supreme command of the army, he was 
invested with the powers of a dictator and on the corns his 
name replaced that of the Phocians which formerly had been 
there ^ he had even the right of naming his successor, a right 
which, in fact, placed the country under the domination of 
a dynasty In 346 Phocis, defeated, disarmed and more than 
half deserted, was placed under archons, while her federal 
obligations were confined to paying the victors every six 
months a crushing war tax ^ 

Among the Arcadians the defeat of Sparta justified all 
hopes Hardly had Epaminondas appeared in the Pelopon- 
nese (Spring, 370) than they took their revenge The Manti- 
neans of the five villages rebuilt their town and re-established 
their synoecism,® they set up a government of limited demo- 
cracy which suited peasants too busy to frequent the Assembly 
and who preferred to leave everyday business to the elected 
magistrates Immediately afterwards, in response to the 
appeal of the Mantmean Lycomedes, all the Arcadians, save 
those of the North, decided to form a State on the model of 
the Boeotian confederation.® A capital was needed, and, in 
order to avoid competition between Mantmea and Tegea, the 
two age-long rivals, a commission of ten oikistm was appointed 
to undertake the foundation of a new city In 369 the 
great toi^^n of Megalopolis arose The dimensions of its walls 
were such that in case of need it could house all the Arcadians 
of the South-west and the Centre, along with their flocks 
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Its population was to be recruited immediately from the 
Mainalians, the Eutresians, the Parrhasians, the Cymirians, 
the people of ^^Jgytis, Skintis, Tripohs, etc , and it was to 
absorb at least forty districts ^ 

The new State, ‘‘the Arcadicon,”^ thus formed by a 
synoecism, was given a federal regime The cities retained 
their autonomy, their old institutions, their Council, their 
magistrates and they continued to have their own coinage 
side by side with the common coinage ^ There was no 
federal citizenship above local citizenship men were Arcadians 
with the names of Tegeans, Mantmeans, etc But the sym^ 
polity was the more able to restrain the sovereignty of the 
cities in that they were very soon divided into political 
districts after the Athenian fashion The federal constitution 
was strongly reminiscent of limited democracy It recognized 
no hegemony, but gave the cities representation in proportion 
to their population The citizen body was constituted by the 
Ten Thousand,^ that is to say probably by property owners 
m a position to serve as hoplites at their own expense, to the 
exclusion of the poor All these, but only these, had access 
to the Assembly or Ecclesia^ An immense building, the 
Thersilion, was constructed at Megalopolis for the Assembly 
Its powers extended to all important affairs it concluded 
treaties of peace and alliance, declared war, sent and received 
ambassadors, regulated the pay of the troops, fixed the 
entrance fees of the cities, conferred honorific distinctions 
To its deliberative power it added judicial power it passed 
sentences on federal or civic magistrates or on ordinary 
citizens convicted of infringement of the federal statutes or of 
resistance to federal decrees, and it arbitrated m disputes 
which arose between cities ® Since the Assembly sat only at 
intervals and since it was too numerous to prepare legislative 
work, it had for auxiliary a Council or Boule But the only 
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body which functioned permanently was an executive com 
mittee of fifty members It represented the towns unequalij 
having five delegates per town from seven of them, two an< 
three from two others, and ten from Megalopolis They wer 
oiBBcially called demiourgoi, but since they shared amon^ 
themselves the different administrative functions and thu 
formed colleges of magistrates, they were often called archons 
Since military and diplomatic affairs were of primary impor 
tance the chief magistrate of the confederation was th« 
Btrategos^ who had at his command a permanent army-corps 
the epantai 

Such an attack on the immemorial principles of autonomy 
and isolation, the compulsory transfer of a considerable mas 
of men and the necessary re-allotments of land, created man] 
difficulties and provoked much resistance Some small town 
furnished Megalopolis with only a part of the contingen 
demanded and existed as more or less free communities, th< 
inhabitants of some flatly refused to abandon their house 
and their lands, and had to be compelled by force, the eparita 
being marched out against them We know of one, Trapezous 
whose population was massacred or emigrated to the Euxine 
As early as 363 the old animosities of cities were reviving 
exacerbated by bitter disagreements on domestic policy 
There was a scission Mantmea reverted to oligarchy anc 
began to make advances to Sparta, Tegea, supporting the 
capital, remained faithful to democracy and the Thebar 
alliance In the battle of Mantmea (362) the Arcadian* 
fought among themselves, either for or against Epammondas 
A reconciliation was effected, but it was neither general noi 
permanent In 361 the peasants returned en masse to theu 
old homes, and in order to make them return to the capita 
a Theban army had to accomplish a systematic destructior 
of the villages ^ So difficult was it for the Greeks to renounce 
their local independence in favour of even a limited union ’ 

And yet the formation of the Megalopoliticon marked c 
notable advance in the struggle against centrifugal forces 
For the first time Arcadia possessed its great town,” and on< 
whose area covered a third of the federal territory Moreo\e 
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her example mfluenced the surrounding districts, even those 
which had stood apart from the movement The villages of 
Triphylia united at Lepreon and henceforth adhered to the 
Arcadian confederation ^ The canton of Hersea, midway 
between Arcadia and Elis, was converted into a city with nine 
demes ^ Since tliree localities neighbouring upon Orchomenus 
had joined the confederation the Orchomenians, to counteract 
the weakness resulting from their isolation, annexed the 
Euaimmians by synoecism, by concluding with them a very 
curious agreement with clauses concerning religion, marriage, 
justice, the division of lands and common liability for public 
debts ^ 

The Athenian confederation could not escape from re- 
percussions of the great events which had distinguished the 
year 371 The congress of Sparta was for it the beginning of 
the breach with Boeotia, while the battle of Leuctra removed 
the Spartan menace Like Thebes, Athens immediately 
sought to turn the situation to account All the cities who 
wished to maintain the King’s Peace and, consequently, 
autonomy in its narrowest sense, were invited to send pleni- 
potentiaries to Athens This meant the exclusion of the 
Thebans Whilst the latter consoled themselves with creating 
the confederation of central Greece the congress of Athens 
resolved upon the formation of a Hellenic league which was 
to embrace in one large unity Lacedaemon with its league and 
Athens with its confederation^ A spectacular conception 
and superficially full of promise, but m reality it was no more 
than a paltry diplomatic success, doomed to die as soon as it 
was born Sparta being no longer formidable and Thebes 
becoming day by day more hostile, the members of the 
Athenian confederation very soon found irksome the bonds 
which tied them to the latter Discontent was to lead to 
defection, and the struggle against defection was to justify 
and intensify the discontent The hegemony of Athens, 
light, on the whole, from 378 to 371, was going, therefore, to 
weigh heavily upon the federal constitution and to distort its 
originally equitable provisions 

Henceforth mutual distrust characterized the relations of 

^ SIG^f loc at , Fomlks de Delphes^ vol III, i, no 3, Xen , idc ctt , 
1, 33 

2 Strab , VIII, 2 p 337 3 bCH, loc cit , p 98 jQT 

4 Xen, Hell, VI, 5, 1-3. 
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the Synedrion and the Ecclesia Athens had the right to treat 
alone with povvers outside the confederation, provided that 
the latter was not involved, but it was very difficult for the 
undertakings made by the principal city not to become binding 
upon the others indirectly, and, on the other hand, it was very 
easy for Athens to abuse her right by concluding alone treaties 
which directly concerned her associates The fact that 
certain decrees, relating to alliances binding only upon Athens, 
were nevertheless adopted only after consultation with the 
confederate States was merely a pandering to the amour-propre 
of punctihous partners All that the Synedrion could do now 
when it really took part m negotiations of federal interest 
was to present its dogmata to the Ecclesia through the medium 
of the Boule or, at the very most, if the Boule consented, 
brmg them before the Ecclesia itself ^ In any case the decrees 
of the people alone had force, whether they were m accordance 
with or opposed to the dogmata the synedroi were compelled 
to take with the Athenian 3urors the customary oath,^ and if 
one of them were to be included m an embassy sent for further 
negotiations, it was the Ecclesia which chose him^ Some- 
times, moreover, the Synedrion did not even bother to conceal 
the real state of affairs a dogma might declare m advance 
that whatever was decided by the Athenian Assembly w^ould 
be regarded as a common resolution of the allies In 
short, m place of being a legislative organ on the same footing 
as the Ecclesia, the Synedrion had degenerated into a con- 
sultative body like the Boule 

Was it likely that, under these conditions, the other 
guarantees^ given to the confederates would stand against the 
encroachments of a hegemony which became the more exactmg 
the more it was contested 

The financial system was completely upset In principle, 
the syntams was only paid by towns which did not furnish a 
naval contingent,^ but, in fact, the defection of the large towns, 
who alone were m a position to haye a navy, resulted in all 
the towns which remained faithful paying in specie, and thus 
the contribution strongly resembled tribute A correlation 
was established between the right to sit m the Synedrion and 

^ SIG^, no 181 , cf no 184 

2 Mschm , ETnb , 60 , C Ctes.mff, 74. 

3 Id , Emb , 21, 9T, 126 

^ Id , ibid , 20 ® Isocr , FemeM X 
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the obligation to send the syntaxis ^ Nor did the Synednon 
any longer fix the sums to be paid the Athenian Assembly 
directed foreign policy, therefore it was for her to estimate 
the cost Even if a town made an agreement with a strategos 
as to the proportion which was to fall to it, the agreement 
was only valid after ratification by the Ecclesia ^ It was 
Athens alone who gave orders to each town either to send 
funds to the federal treasury or to hand them over to such 
and such a strategos for such and such a purpose, or to send 
them to the commander of its garrison for the payment of 
his men ® If there were delay once more it was the Athenians 
who elected officials to undertake the collection of arrears, by 
force if necessary ^ 

As to the judicial power of the Synednon one might almost 
say that it had ceased to exist In 357-6 certain members of 
the confederation had taken part in an attack upon the con- 
federate town of Eretria Here was an occasion, if ever, for 
federal jurisdiction to intervene But it was the Ecclesia 
which took action A decree ordered the Boule to prepare 
rules of penal procedure for prosecuting the guilty and laid 
down that, for the future, the taking of arms against Eretria 
or any other town of the confederation would entail the 
penalty of death and total confiscation for the benefit of the 
federal exchequer ^ 

Even the autonomy of the towns suffered rude assaults 
after defections had made counteraction necessary Athens 
despatched everywhere garrisons and governors to superintend 
affairs She interfered in internal conflicts in favour of 
democracy and demanded high payment for her services. 
After having established peace at Ceos she permitted insurgents 
to appeal from local justice to her tribunals, then extended 
that ruling to all sentences, while at the same time she obtained 
for herself a monopoly for the exportation of red-lead ® On 
one point, however, Athens respected the promises made in 
378-7 Nhe did not send cleruchs into federal territory But 

1 Id , ihid , 29, ^schm , C Ctes , 93 

2 Cf RIG, no 1463, b, Ps Dem , C Theocr , 37 

3 Pint, Fhoc , 7, Isocr , Antid , 113, Ps Dem C Timoth , 49, 
JG, vol II \ nos 123, 207 

4 RIG, nos 95, 600, 1463, cf Dem , On the Aff of Chers , 26 

5 RIG, no 1455 

® Ibid , nos 95, 401 , cf i(r, vol IP, no 179 
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at the close of 366-5 she did not hesitate to post them on 
strategic points which were not amenable to the confederation 
or had been reconquered after defection at Samos/ at 
Potidaea/ m Chersonesus® There was much to disquiet 
even those who were not themselves menaced 

The general transformation of an hegemony which ill 
concealed its weakness by its violence was inevitably to 
provoke resistance and revolt At first there were partial 
risings which were suppressed Then the cities formed local 
unions To enable themselves to secede the four towns of 
Ceos, Carthsea, Poiessa, loulis and Coressus formed a sym- 
pohty Each retained its Council and its Assembly which 
continued to confer local citizenship ^ but they had a joint 
Council, a joint Assembly, a common privilege of citizenship 
and the prerogative of supreme sovereignty, a common 
coinage ^ About the same time Byzantium conceded its 
privilege of citizenship to two towns of lesser importance, 
Selymbria and Chalcedon® Finally the Social War, the 
war of secession, broke out In two years (357-355) the 
confederation was shattered The Athenians retained only 
fragments, which were soon to be taken from them by the 
Macedonian conquest 


IV 

The League of Corinth 

In the face of these multifarious attempts to introduce 
a little unity into the anarchic relations of the cities, attempts 
which almost invariably ended m the violent clashing of 
groups, one is at first bewildered as at the sight of innumerable 
waves rising, crashing and annihilating each other If, how- 
ever, one Ignores the historical contingencies which produced 
and destroyed this welter of associations two great currents 
can be distinguished 

1 Crater, fr 15 {FHOy vol II, p 622), Phiioch , fr 131 {%bid ^ voi 
I, p 405) 

2 SIG^, no 180, Diod , XV, 108, 113, Dem , Phil , 11, 20 

3 Dem , ibid , III, 15 , On the Aff of Chers , 6 

4 Cf BIG, nos 403, 404, 406 

® V IG, vol XII, V, p xxxvi, LXXm, p 138/ , Swoboda, Sb WA, 
CXCIX, 11 (1926), p 38 Jf 

« Dem , De Bhod Lib , 26, Theop , fr 65 {FUG, voi I, p 287) 
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On the one hand there was the system of federal leagues, 
such as the Lacedasraonian league and the Athenian con- 
federation They grouped together alhed cities widely 
separated, givmg them the mmimum of common government, 
without general citizenship, without any means of direct 
control over individuals In theory they left to each city 
almost complete autonomy m all that concerned domestic 
policy, and their sovereignty consisted solely in the control 
of diplomatic and military affairs Having for nucleus a 
State much more powerful than the rest, they acknowledged 
the hegemony of that State They were, therefore, subjected 
to a duahst regime whose balance was inevitably precarious 
Smce the principal organ of the league was a Council m which 
all the cities had an equal voice and whose decisions were 
bmdmg upon aU, the dommant city was successful for a longer 
or shorter period in groupmg round herself a majority But 
when the purpose for which the league had been founded 
had been achieved (the struggle against the Persians or 
Sparta, the struggle agamst Athens), the hegemony no longer 
rendered the services which were its justification, it appeared 
and became oppressive, m order to mamtam itself it 
supported a party in each city, until the moment came when 
the prmciple of autonomy took its revenge and gamed once 
more the upper hand 

On the other hand there sprang up a mass of federal 
leagues which bound together neighbourmg and congeneric 
cities (Boeotians, Chalcidians, Arcadians, etc ) These were 
the sympohties They respected in the mass the anterior 
pnvileges of the cities and even though they never attamed 
to complete muty, they did not fall far short They had 
a federal citizenship which was based on local citizenship, 
that IS to say every citizen of any one of the towns was a 
citizen of the confederation being a Theban made a man 
a Boeotian, by the very fact that a man was a Tegean he was 
also an Arcadian From one town to another the articles 
of the confederation assured civil rights, but not pohtical 
rights it is probable that m the majority of sympohties, as 
in those of the Chalcidians and the Orchomenians, a citizen 
of the confederation had the right of free residence, of lawful 
mamage, and of property on all federal territory This 
provision is sufficient to show that, in certam cases, the 
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actmty of the confederation extended to the individuals of 
particular towns without the intermediary of local authorities 
It IS evident, moreover, that its institutions led of themselves 
towards unification by their political colour, by favourmg 
either democracy or oligarchy However varied federal 
sovereignty might be m regard to its constitution and its 
particular treaties, it had always for symbol the right of 
striking money, which further implies a common system of 
weights and measures, for principal functions the direction 
of foreign policy and the administration of the army, for 
guarantee a supreme jurisdiction Accordmg as the govern- 
ment was oligarchic, democratic or semi-democratic delibera- 
tive power pertained to a Council, to an Assembly or to 
both but executive power was never exercised save by high 
magistrates o a diplomatic or mihtary order, Boaotarchs or 
strategoi That fact alone forbids one to rate too highly the 
progress realized by the sympohties m the direction of 
centralization Fundamentally it was still a question of 
alliance, of common defence, of opposmg groups, and the 
ideal was not the attainment of Hellenic unity but the forma- 
tion of a small State on the model of Attica or Laconia 

Hellenic unity was only realized after the catastrophe of 
Chseronea, and then by Philip of Macedon and at the pomt 
of the sword The conqueror was not content with having 
subjugated the Greeks of Europe, he wished to pose as the 
champion of the Panhellemc idea m order to extend his 
authority over those of Asia If the forces of his old friends 
and his old enemies were to be amalgamated, a general peace 
and a mutual understanding were essential He convoked 
delegates of all the cities to Cormth To this constituent 
assembly he gave his instructions — ^instructions which were 
commands In this way a league was formed which recalled 
m many respects the hegemonic leagues of the past, but which 
was differentiated from them by certam essential traits the 
unlimited authority of a sole head and definitive intervention 
in the domestic policy of the cities ^ 

^ The principal sources are Diod , XVI, 89, Just , IX, 5, SIG^, 
no 260, cf Ps Dem , On the Treaty with Alex , 4i ff , IG, vol IF, 
no S29 V A Wilhelm, Urkunden d korinth Bundes ” {Sb WA, 
vol CLXV, 11 , 1911), U Wileken, “ Beitr z Gesch d kormth 
Bundes ” {Sb MA, 1917, fasc x), Id , %bid , 1922, p 142 , XLVI, 

p 268 ff, 526 ff , cf Vn, vol II, p 1389 ff 
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The official name of this league of Corinth was very simple 
“ the Hellenes ” (oi it was only in common speech 

that it was spoken of as “ the confederation of the Hellenes ” 
(to Koivov ra>v 'EXXijvmv) The Macedonians did not form 
part of it, for general opinion did not recognize them as 
Hellenes, but their king, with all his power, was the chief, 
the hegemon, of the league At the begmning of the federal 
charter came the mevitable bait all the cities are free and 
autonomous, they shall not receive garrisons nor shall they 
pay tribute But m this one there are unusual restrictions 
upon the principle postulated the league must resist any 
attempt made to overthrow existing constitutions (consti- 
tutions which were for the most part oligarchic, thanks to 
a vigorous pressure exercised by Philip for several months) 
In addition, it prohibited unlawful executions and banish- 
ments, confiscations, any new divisions of lands, all wholesale 
emancipation of slaves In short, it was its privilege and 
duty to interfere everywhere where the need was felt, to 
protect the propertied classes against revolution Conse- 
quently every city was bound to prevent exiles from preparing 
on its territory armed attacks against any other city of the 
league In a more general fashion, the cities in their relations 
with one another had to remain faithful to the sworn peace, 
to place no shackles on the freedom of the seas and to settle 
their differences by judicial methods, that is by means of the 
arbitration of a third party All were bound not only them- 
selves to refrain from machmations agamst peace, but to 
assist with their contingent in repulsing attacks upon any one 
of them, and to consider the violator of the treaty as excluded 
from the peace, as a common enemy 

The organ of the league was the Council, the “ Synedrion 
of the Hellenes ” (o-vveSpcov r&v 'EWijvcov or koivov) ^ It 
was representative of the cities The delegations of which 
it was composed, however, had not all an equal voice as in 
the earlier constitutions of the Peloponnesian league and the 
Athenian confederation, but one or more votes in proportion 
to the population represented, in accordance with the principle 
adopted by the Boeotians and the Arcadians'^ Usually it 

1 BIG, nos 14, 33, Just , loc at, 2, JEsehm , C Ctes , 161, 254, 
ct P Oaiy, vol I, p 25, col III, I 27, Diod , loc at, XVII, 73, 5 

2 SlCP,loc at , V A Larsen, “ Representative Govern in the Panhel- 
lenic Leagues” (Cl PA, vol XX, 1925, p iUff , vol XXI, 1926, p 52 ff) 
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sat at Corinth and concerned itself with all federal affairs, 
with questions of peace and war principally, but also with 
all questions relating to the political and social control of 
the cities In order to maintain legal order and to secure 
arbitration upon differences which arose among them, it 
worked in conjunction with special magistrates It acted as 
a supreme Court to deal with all violations of the federal pact 
and with acts of high treason it might, for instance, sit in 
judgment upon a citizen of a federated town who took service 
m a foreign army against the league or its chief, and could 
condemn him to exile or confiscate his property ^ But the 
Synedrion of the Hellenes was merely a tool m the hands of 
a master It was the hegemon who convoked it or ordered 
it to be convoked by a mandatory, it was he probably who 
appointed, like missi domimciy persons whose duty it was, 
together with the Council, to watch over suspect cities He 
was omnipotent, because his name was Philip, because his 
name yas to be Alexander, because he was and remained, as 
his title indicates, the commander of the army, the leader in 
war As a first move he ordered a census to be made in all the 
cities of men m a position to bear arms, in order to establish a 
percentage for the determining of contingents to be demanded 
he needed 200,000 foot-soldiers and 15,000 horsemen 

Such was the unity achieved at the bidding of the Mace- 
donian No longer leagues which split Greece into two, no 
longer small confederations, but the whole of Greece organized 
in a komon and proclaiming compulsory concord 

But we must see what, m reality, this peace was and 
what the political and social value of the union which was 
effected What was this peace The first act of the newly 
born league was a vote for war against the Persians and the 
appointment of Philip as strategos autokrator Without gam- 
ing a respite from internal dissensions Greece was constantly 
to be exposed to repercussions of the tempests which were 
shattering the world And the principles which were to guide 
the coming geneiations ^ We have a foretaste of these m 
reading the clause of the federal pact which, desiring to 
maintain for ever the existing order, forbade the emancipation 
of slaves as a revolutionary measure 

^ RIG, no 33, 1 10 ff , ^schm ,ll cc , Hyper , P Euxen , 20, Dem , 

CoT<m , 201, 



CONCLUSION 

THE END OF THE GREEK CITY 

The victory of Philip at Chaeronea and the formation of the 
Panhellenic league mark an epoch in the history of the world 
they give a specific date to that outstanding event, the end 
of the Greek city The death of the system was not un- 
announced for long years it had kept itself alive only with 
difficulty nor was it so complete as to prevent the survival 
of time-honoured institutions in the new regime But it 
was at the close of 838 that the Greek cities really ceased 
to be free and that the whole of Greece became a mere 
dependency of a foreign country 

Was this a good thing or a bad ? It is a question which 
histonans are only justified in askmg if an objective method 
of solving it can be found 

Most of them have no doubts whatsoever by the sweeping 
away of innumerable frontiers Greece attained to a certain 
degree of territorial unity, and, by the conquest of Asia, 
opened up a vast field for her civilization Since the end of 
the nineteenth century German scholars have agreed m this 
interpretation, but they have given the question a particular 
bent they are for Philip against Demosthenes, for the military 
monarchy and agamst the Advohcdenrepubhc'^ In earlier 
days, one of them has said,® one might have been mistaken on 
this point, but to-day we know how tremendously important 
to antiquity was the northern power which imposed unity 
on Greece by fire and the sword and sealed it by its war 
agamst the Erbfemd “ It is natural,” concludes the same 
author, “ that an epoch such as ours, which reverences the 
will of authonty, which justifies the violation of political 
rights by a higher right, which endeavours to extend national 
policy into world policy, should find its own characteristics 

^ Cf Drerup, Am etner aUm Advokatenrepubhc, 1916 
® Lenschau, in Bursian, vol CXXII (1904), p 254-256, 268, see 
other quotations of the same kind m LVI, p 64, 221 

882 
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in the work of Philip and his glorious son and should place 
itself unreservedly on the side of Macedonia ” Perhaps we 
shall not find here the objective criterion we are looking for 

It IS, nevertheless, true that after 8B8 the field of Greek 
history has different dimensions than before That is one 
stable point At first glance — and too often one limits 
oneself to that — ^it seems a sign of an enormous advance 
But one must look more closely It is the wrong approach 
to estimate things m the light of figures We cannot answer 
the question simply by comparing the area and the population 
of the new State with those of the old, for the progress ot 
civilization is to be measured neither by the square mile nor 
by so many thousands of inhabitants The quantitative 
point of view, however, is by no means negligible when it 
throws light upon the vast extension of a superior civilization 
And it is certainly true that in the Hellenistic epoch new 
fires were kindled in all parts, giving to Greek civilization a 
radiation which it had never known before 

Undoubtedly the bonds between Greece and the East had 
multiplied long before the Macedonian conquest Throughout 
the fourth century Lydia, Caria, Phoenicia, Eg3rpt and Persia 
had felt the influence of Hellenism As in the time of the 
Philhellenic Mermnadse, Sardis was more than half Greek, 
The dynasts of Halicarnassus employed western architects to 
adorn their capital with magnificent monuments, the most 
illustrious of them commissioned Scopas and Praxiteles to 
embellish the Mausoleum ” In the Phoenician ports there 
was a craze for Cyprian and Ionian dancing girls while the 
kings of Sidon brought in artists of the West to carve for 
them magnificent sarcophagi On the banks of the Nile 
Alexandrian art davned before the foundation of Alexandria,^ 
throughout the whole empire the last monuments raised by 
the Achemenidse and the beautiful darics which the satraps, 
the princes and the king lavished on their mercenaries, testified 
that Greek art had passed that way The presence of the 
physician Ctesias at the court of Artaxerxes and the per- 
mission given to this foreigner to collect the documents of 
the country in order to write a history, proclaimed the fact 

1 Theop , fr 126 (FHG^ voi I, p 299) 

2 z? W Sehur, Zm Vorgesch des Ptolemaerreiches ” {Kho , vol XX 
1920, p 2T0jer) 
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that the Greek world and the Oriental world were ready to 
bow down together xn the worship of the arts and sciences 
These developments were rich in promise Greek civilization 
was ripe for universality 

But the CIVIC system could not provide the necessary 
political conditions A different organization was needed 
before Greece could fulfil its mission, and this Macedonia 
supplied Henceforth Hellenism had for centre countries 
vhich hitherto had marked its extreme limits and had felt its 
influence only mtermittently From India to the gulf of 
Liguria, from Istria to Ethiopia, there was but one market, 
everywhere swarming with Greek traders The moral barriers 
which separated Greek from barbarian were broken down, and 
the philosophers whose one thought had been to strengthen 
them were succeeded by cosmopolitan theorists 

We have yet to see whether Greece obtained from unity 
all the advantages which she might expect and whether her 
civilization did not lose by its extension some of its essential 
qualities 

The centuries which followed the Macedonian conquest 
were not blessed with that peace which the league of Corinth 
had promised The cities had experienced to the full un- 
ending rivalries, interminable wars which went on in an un- 
broken chain like the old family vendettas But they were 
in no better position now when they formed part of great 
States and were reduced to a sort of municipal autonomy, 
they continued to quarrel among themselves, to form sym- 
polities which, in their turn, were dragged into incessant 
conflicts, and the two leagues which, at the end, divided 
practically the whole of Greece between them, embarked on 
a struggle which culminated for both in the total and definitive 
loss of independence The great difference from the past was 
that the wars m which the Greeks now engaged among them- 
selves were, in addition, entangled with wars in which the 
Diadophi, the heads of the great States, sought to aggrandize 
themselves still further A perpetual shedding of blood, but 
henceforth over immense areas, such was the “ peace ” of 
Corinth One can apply to it the words which in Xenophon 
follow the account of the battle of Mantmea and bring the 
HeUemca to a conclusion “ And afterwards there was greater 
anarchy and turmoil m Greece than before.” 
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But if we look at the internal affairs of the States vve 
see an entirely new world Political forms are radically 
different To the republican city monarchy has succeeded 

Here again we are faced with a change which could not 
have been brought about at one stroke had not men’s minds 
and the facts paved the way for it It had been in prepara- 
tion, indeed, since the end of the fifth century Even then 
class solidarity was, if we may use that term, a collective 
egoism The feeling was make way for those who feel them- 
selves strong enough to rise above parties and to seize absolute 
power Tyranny died in Greece as soon as the cities found 
constitutional equilibrium, almost always through the victory 
of democratic government It was to return, thanks to the 
new ideas which recognized for sole guide personal interest, for 
sole proof of merit that unmistakable sign of divine protection 
— success Since the ideal for man was to lead a life of self- 
indulgence and to sate himself with pleasure, what better 
means of attaining it was there than to rise above the common 
law and to assume the position of lord over men’s bodies and 
their souls ^ When Polyarchus, a courtier of Dionysius the 
Elder, was discussing this question with Archytas of Tarentum, 
he unequivocally declared that the greatest felicity which 
could fall to a human being was that which the Persian king 
enjoyed m his palace ^ Think of the enormous place which 
“ great men,” Alcibiades, Lysander, Agesilaus, held in their 
City and one realizes that '' supermen ” were beginning to 
prevail Nietzschean ethics ended in Machiavellian politics 
The State was swallowed up in forceful personalities, m 
dominating characters who armed ambition with cunning and 
violence, thus rose Dionysius of Syracuse, Euagoras of Cyprus, 
Hermias of Atarnea, Lycophron and Jason of Phcrse, 
Clearchus of Heraclea, and a multitude of others ^ In the 
striking words of Aristotle ‘‘ It has now become a habit in 
cities not even to want equality, all men are seeking for 
dominion, or, if conquered, are willing to submit 

These customs, which the greatest observer of antiquity 
IS content merely to note, the theorists justify and laud The 

^ Aristoxenus of Tarentum, fr 15 (FHG^ vo^ II, p 276) 

2 We may mention m addition PMiscus and Iphmcles of Abdera, 
Neogenes of Oreos, Themison of Eretria, the Fhocian leaders, Timo- 
phanes of Corinth, Euphron of Sicyon, Chairon of Fellent 

3 Arist , Poi , VI (IV), 9, 12 
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idea of monarchy was in the air So much the better thought 
the greatest mmds of the day enlightened despotism would 
be able to put m force well-regulated systems, to realize 
sublime dreams Xenophon looks for the man capable of 
governing men’s caprices”, he shows such a one m the 
Cyropaedia m his portrayal of a type by that time legendary, 
he gives a living presentation of him in the characters of Cyrus 
and of Agesilaus, though he depicts in the portrait of Hiero 
the evil which the oppressive tyrant was capable of, it was to 
contrast it with the good which the wise and benevolent 
tyrant could do Plato wanted to do more than write, he 
sought for a monarch who would champion his Republic 
Three journeys to Sicily and disappointments, humiliations 
and sufferings innumerable were required to convince him 
that he would not find at the court of Syracuse the man who, 
possessing the ‘‘ royal art,” was worthy to impose his absolute 
authority upon all and to found the model State Even after 
countless disillusionments, when, in his old age, he had resigned 
himself to seeking from the laws what he had wished to obtam 
from a personal will, he still retained a lingering affection for 
the tyrant, young, learned, courageous and of noble spirit ^ 
More than all others the rhetorician Isocrates was full of 
admiration for the heroes, the defenders and propagators of 
HeUemsm, and, m general, for the great men whom the deity 
brought forth to accomplish its designs Without quitting 
his school, pen m hand, he sought unremittingly for half a 
century for the resolute man who should bring Greece to 
unity by leading her out against the Persians Deceived m 
the hopes which he centred on the Athenian Timotheus, he 
abandoned thoughts of anything save an absolute monarch 
was he not the friend and counsellor of the Cyprian princes 
Euagoras and Nicocles ’ Had he not for disciple the tyrant 
of Heraclea ^ So there we see him endeavouring successively 
to push to the fore Jason and Alexander of Pherse, Dionysius 
of Syracuse, Archidamus son of Agesilaus, until, despairing of 
his cause, he appealed to Philip of Macedon ^ 

Men called for a leader Even those who did not wish to 

1 Laws, IN, 709e,cf jRep,V, p 473df, VI, p 4id9b, Poht 293^?, 
296 ff, 300e ff 

^ V XLIX , Polilinaim, ‘‘ Isokrates nnd das Problem der Demokratie ” 
(Sb 1913,p 2j0r),LVI,p 44/, 95-100, 133/, 155^ 
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see a single man ruling the whole of Greece, and that man a 
foreigner, nevertheless saw clearly what the strength of the 
Macedonian was accomplishing he made a decision, he carried 
out his decision, his power did not dwindle away in formalities 
but concentrated itself upon commanding and acting That 
was the opinion of his greatest adversary who himself was 
compelled to make superhuman efforts to convince those whom 
he wished to save And in later days Hyperides, when he 
pronounced the funeral oration for the soldiers who had given 
their lives for Athens, and at the same time that of Athens 
herself, said Our city had need of one man, and the whole 
of Greece of one city, capable of takmg the lead 

Thus, desired, expected and proclaimed necessary, was 
born the political system which was to prevail throughout the 
Hellenistic world, before spreading to the Roman v, orld The 
great States which absorbed the chaotic welter of autonomous 
cities could only exist under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment Monarchy alone could give substance to the confused 
aspirations and urgent entreaties of several generations 

Men’s dreams were being fulfilled It was of divine 
right The Greeks had always regarded the founders of the 
towns as heroes The oligarchs at the beginning of the 
fourth century had worshipped Lysander as a saviour and had 
erected statues to him as to a god Isocrates compared m 
anticipation the mission of Philip to that of Heracles and the 
other demi-gods, and, m the letter which he addressed to 
the victor of Chseronea, he definitely promised him that the 
conquest of Asia would be rewarded by apotheosis ^ The 
Greek spirit was ready to join with the Oriental to give birth 
to king- worship 

In exchange for these divine honours monarchy was 
expected to establish not only peace between the cities but 
also order in each The classes perpetually disturbed m the 
peaceful enjoyment of their property were exhausted by the 
tyranny of the people Obviously turmoil and danger were 
not everywhere the same democratic Athens, for example, 
was sufficiently sagacious to protect public offices from the 
shortcomings of election by lot, and, on all occasions, m the 
oath demanded from the hehasts and m the annual proclama- 
tion of the archon, she forbade any infringement of the right 
i Hyper , Epitaph ,10 * 1 ? L¥I. p 216 
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of property But in many places the rich, whether their 
wealth consisted in landed property, in movable securities or 
in slaves, felt day by day an ever increasing danger of revolu- 
tion Philip knev what he was doing when in the federal 
pact of Corinth he forbade anj change of constitution, any 
political reprisals, any social transformation He conceived 
of the mission of a king exactly as the teacher of his son 
defined it “It is the duty of a king to be the protector of the 
rich against unjust treatment and of the people against insult 
and oppression ’ ^ 

ith the coming of the military monarchy, therefore, the 
conservative element triumphed, oligarchy secured a victory 
over democracy Demosthenes had long realized what was 
at stake m the struggle with Philip When he made un- 
wearying appeal to national honour, when in the fervour of 
patriotic pride he swept from the pathetic to the suolime, 
his reasoning w^as free from sentiment he was convinced 
that to fight for Athens was to defend democracy 

“ I et il also be considered that >ou, my feliow -citizens, have waged 
man> wars against States of both popular and oligarchical government 
Of this >ou ire not to be informed, but perhaps >ou have never once 
leflected what were the causes of >our seceral wars with each other 
With popular States >oui wars arose fiom particular complaints which 
could not be decided in a national council, or from disputes about 
distncts and boundaiies, or from lo\e of glory and pre-eminence But 
of your wars with oligarchies there were different causes with those 
voii fought fot \our constitution, your liberty So that I should not 
scruple to wow mv opinion that it would be better for us to be at war 
with ill the States of Greece, proMded that they en]oyed a popular 
goeernment thin to be in friendship with them all, if commanded by 
oligarchies , foi with fiee States I should not think it difficult to conclude 
a peue whenever >ou were inclined, but with oligarchical governments 
we could not even form a union to be relied on, for it is not possible 
th i1 a few can enteitim an affection for the many, or the friends of 
arhitrar;y power foi the men who choose to live in tree equality ”2 

No moie than monarchy proved able to secure the reign 
of peace could oligarchy, its ally, succeed m assuring order 
Never had Gicece been so cruelly rent by intestine strife as 
she was in the two centuries between the Macedonian conquest 
and the Botnan conquest In those years class conflict raged 
in all its horror To give some indication of what it was m 
the fourth century we have already quoted the description 

1 Anst , Pol , VITI (V), 8, 6, cf 2 

- Dem , iJe Hhod Lib , 17 18 (trms Leland, OmtionSy p 275-277) 
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which Polybius gave ^ Instead of citing the innumerable 
examples mentioned by the historian in the course of his 
work, we will confine ourselves to saying that they helped 
Fustel de Coulanges to discern the fundamental causes of the 
final catastrophe, the reduction of Greece to a province of 
Rome ^ 

The regime which destroyed the autonomy of the cities 
did not succeed m re-establishmg social equilibrium, but it 
was sufficiently powerful to arrest a development which was 
nch in the promise of gooa things 

In her law Athens had advanced far ahead of the rest of 
Greece The principles of Draco and Solon, applied by 
Pericles’ contemporaries m a way which tempered public 
authority with liberty, had produced individualistic and 
democratic laws which recognized only personal claims and 
responsibilities and looked for the realization of equity through 
philanthropy Since the beginning of the sixth century the 
Athenian State had prohibited enslavement for d^bt and 
consequently penal servitude, in the property system it had 
opposed to the system of entail the right of bequest 
Later it abandoned the practice of invoking the collectr e 
responsibility of the family against authors of political crimes, 
and assured legal protection to slaves 

In law as in everything else Athens had become the school 
of Greece and became it increasingly Demosthenes, ever 
ready to improve upon the claims of his country, did not fail 
to mention it “ Innumerable Greek towns have times without 
number decided to adopt your laws It is for you a ]ust 
subject of pride for the laws ot a town are its way of 
life We do in fact find m the islands (in Amorgus, Ceos 
and Cos) and in Asia Minor (at Erythrae and at Zela) the 
same organization of the courts and the same classifications 
of public suits as at Athens Three at least of the laws of 
Solon enjoyed an extraordinary popularity, his law relating 
to funerals, which was copied by the Boeotians and imitated 
at loulis, Gambreion in Mysia and at Rome, his law relating 
to plantation, building and excavation, w’^hich was reproduced 
by many legislators^ before being included in the code of 
^ v supra, p 323 

2 Fustel de Coulanges, Polybe ou la Gr conqutse par les Rom (1858) 

3 Dem , C Ttmocr , 210 , Isocr , Paneg , 104 
^ Fiat , Laws, VIII, p 843c 
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Alexandria and in the law of the Twelve Tables , finally, his 
law relating to wills, which no other city was sufficiently bold 
to imitate before the fourth century but which thenceforward 
gradually won universal adhesion The other cities had 
shown themselves most willing to profit by the experience of 
Athens in some cases where she had discovered a means of 
facilitating the work of justice, of perfecting procedure, of 
imposing practical, wise and ccmvenient civil laws and police 
regulations But the provisions which best illustrated the 
spirit of Athenian legislation, which caused vigorous indivi- 
dualism and a fine philanthropy to flourish, these encountered 
resistance even in democracies Of the cities which fell under 
the direct influence of Athens, however, some ventured along 
the road which she had so boldly embarked upon in the 
island of Amorgus deprivation of civil rights ceased to be 
hereditary, the democrats of Ceos no longer allowed the 
punishment of death and confiscation to be combined in 
political sentences The path of evolution was clearly marked 
out, was it going to be pursued m the Hellenistic epoch ^ 

In the new societies where races mingled, where a great 
number of citizens were citizens of several towns, where 
corporations were federated from State to State, where 
cosmopolitanism and syncretism dominated philosophy and 
religion, where all cultured men spoke the same language, 
law ought equally, so it seems, to have become unified in a 
koine, after the Attic model The technical organization of 
justice still contmued, indeed, to be modelled on Athens 
such reforms were well fitted to a monarchical regime But, 
since the regime was based on social inequality, it rejected 
any change which savoured of the principle of individualism 
and of democratic philanthropy Not one of the cities which 
had retained collective punishment abandoned it Athens 
stood alone, absolutely alone, m guaranteeing personal liberty 
by a virtual habeas corpus Though she herself continued to 
forbid creditors to lay hands on the persons of their debtors, 
to confine imprisonment before trial and likewise the penalty 
of imprisonment to exceptional cases, to limit in favour of 
the very slaves the powers of coercion with which the magis- 
trates were invested, yet here she made no proselytes 

To-day we know what the Alexandrian law was ^ So far 
1 V JS, 1916 , p 21 ff 
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as judicial administration was concerned progress was incon- 
testable Specialization of courts, establishment of appellate 
jurisdiction, separation of the presidency from the preliminary 
investigation, the creation of officials responsible for execu- 
tion, greater precision in the definition of delinquencies and 
the determination of offences in all these matters Alexandrian 
law drew extensively upon Athenian law and improved upon 
it If, however, we turn from its material aspect and con- 
sider its spirit, we see a distinct retrogression What became 
of personal liberty ‘‘No citizen may be thrown into servi- 
tude ’’ this was always the principle, but how was it applied 
For Athenian democrats it was inviolable under all circum- 
stances, for the Alexandrians, as for all other Greeks, it was 
combined with imprisonment before trial, with the possibility 
of bail, execution being made on the person m case of in- 
sufficiency of property The liberty of the citizen was no 
longer inviolable There was another characteristic which 
distinguished the Athenians we have seen that, without 
fearing to contradict tne prmciples which deprived the slave 
of all juridical capacity, they had given him legal protection 
With them the slave was protected against his master, against 
a third person, against the State itself The magistrates 
were forbidden to inflict more stripes on the slave than they 
would exact drachmas from the free man, while everywhere 
else the slave might be flogged at discretion Alexandrian 
law made a pretence of adopting the rule of converting 
drachmas into lashes, but since the fine was raised to a 
hundred drachmas the penalty of flogging was similarly 
stiffened, and, whilst at Athens the slave might receive fifty 
stripes “ at the most,” at Alexandria he received a hundred 
“ at the least ” Under a system which no longer recognized 
equality liberty declined and humanitarian sentiments dis- 
appeared 

Thus it is clear that Greek civilization, in passing from 
small cities to great monarchies, gained in extent but lost 
m value Athens had traced a programme of political and 
social reforms which could have led the whole of Greece to 
a work of splendid liberation Doubts were already being 
felt as to the lawfulness, if not the necessity, of slavery The 
path of dev jpment was marked out and the end visible 
But the Macedonian phalanx arrested everything One of 
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the first steps which the victor took was to prohibit the 
emancipation of the slaves Athens fell before she had 
fulfilled her mission , with her nobly conceived laws on personal 
liberty she was henceforth merely an exception to the common 
rule Driven everywhere else from public law, the noblest 
ideas which she had launched into the world had to find 
refuge m the teachings of philosophers m order to have, at 
least indirectly, some influence on human societies 

Such are the facts It was not, therefore, the Macedonian 
who, m the decisive struggle, represented progress, and the 
Athenian could assert that the vanquished of Chseronea had 
no more failed m defending the moral patrimony of their 
country than had the victors of Marathon, of Salamis and of 
Platsea 
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AcarnaniAj 101 

Ach^ns, assembly of, 55, early 
organization of, 5 ff ^ m Asia 
Minor, IZff fin the Mgea.n, dff 
Achemenidse, 383 
Achilles, 39, 43, 45, 50 53/ , 55, 58 
Acragas, 24, 2T, 75, 84 
Acropolis, 10, 12, Aristotle on, 18, 
23, at Athens, 11, 17, 18 
Adeia, 169, 173/, 249 
^gean, early civilization of, 9 
JEgina, 102 , area of, 25 , popula- 
tion of, 28 
^gospotami, 272 
Aetnautai, 66, 68 
*$lo!ians, 5, 13 
j®oius, 9 

i®schines, on degeneration of 
Ecclesia, 341 , on policy towards 
slaves, 261 , service in army, 350 
iEschylus, 40, 255, 305, 352/ 
Agamemnon, 34, 37, 39, 40, 42, 
43, 48, 50, 51, 53/ , 55, 56, 58 
Agathocles, 324 
Agela, 78 

Agesilaus, 385, 386 
Agidae, 62, 118 
Agis, 28 

Agora, 21 ff, 50, 70, early sig- 
nificance of word, 46 , in Thessa- 
lian towns, 81 , seat of, 51 
Agyrrhius, 333 
AtdesiSf 8 
AtdbSf 7, 8 
Aigeirotomoi, 17 
Atsimmorif 91 

AtsymnateSy 21, 89, 90/ , 92 
AtsymneteSf 63, 107 
A]ax, 39, 64, 75 
Akaidai, 17 
Alcseos, 104/ 

Aicibiades, 385, fights against 
Athens, 326, on spirit of inde- 
pendence m cities, 31 
Alcmous, 9, 19, 21, 38, 39, 40, 46, 
55, 58, 61 

Alcm@eomd<e, 64, 121, 170 
Aletnd®, 17 
Aleuadas, 61, 70 


Alexander, 381 

Aliens (u also Metlcs), agreements 
protecting, 266 ff , bestowal of 
citizenship on, 269 ff , position 
of, m city, 26 /, 263, rights 
bestowed on, 268 / 

Alphabet, triumph of Ionian, 354 
Althaimenidse, 15 
AmnemoneSf 87 
Amorgus, 389 
Amphictyonies, 17, 30 
Anaxagoras, 140 
Androclidae, 14 
Androdamas, 105 
Androtion, 345, 385 
Antalcidas, treaty of, 362 
Antandrus, 359 
Antenor, 55 
Antimacludse, 14 
Antmous, 58 

Antipatros, work at Athens, 76, 79 
Antiphon, 174, 255 
Antissa, 92 
Anytos, 146 
Apagoge, 200, 234 
Aparos, 71 
Apatuna, 15, 17 
Apella, 23 77, 83/ , 85, 275 
Apelles, 304 
Aphestetf 87 

Apodehtm, 195, 196, 280 
AposteleiSf 195 

Arbitration, settlement of disputes 
by, 265/ 

Arcadia, attempts at union in, 31, 
288/, 371/ 

Archeanactidae, 61 
Archiadse, 14 
Archidamus, 386 

Architecture, developments in, 
302/ 

Archons, 17, 92, 124, 126, 127, 157, 
198, 210/, 217, 218, 220 
Archytiis, 385 

Areopagus, as guardian of the 
laws, 178, diminishing import- 
ance of, 124, jurisdiction of, 
234 / , reformed by Ephialtes, 
125, 164, 178 
4oa 
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Argmusse, victorious generals of, 
134, 166, 175 

\rgos, area of, 25, king of, 62, 
pohs in, 13, political organiza 
tion of, 85, 89, 90 , revolution at, 
323 

Aristarchus, 108 

Aristides, 171, 206, 209, 210, 211, 
276/ 

Aristippus 308 

Aristocracy, effect of commercial 
development on, 66 /f , signs of, 
m monarchy of Homeric era, 
59 , the ^ity under, 33 

Aristocrates, 31 

Aristophanes, cnticism of magis- 
trates, 224, on Assembly, 152/ , 
154, 176, on Athenian Confede- 
ration, 284, on education, 348, 
on equality of wealth, 322 , 
plavs of, 306 , plea for peace, 353 , 

® pow er of citizen, 232 , Praxagora 
on communism, 322, references 
to, 177, 281, 301, 324, satirizes 
Demos, 229 

Aristophon, 346, 357 

Anstoteles, 365 

Aristotle, eiiticism of new de 
velopments m drama, 306 , men 
tion of aisymneies by, 91 , 
mention of archon by, 93 , 
mention of prytams by 92 , no 
allusion to nomothesia, 332, on 
Athenian policy towards slaves, 
261 , on the Boule, 199, 201 / , 
on defects of hereditary magis- 
tracies, 94, on defensive systems 
under different governments, 
18, on degeneration of cities, 
385 , on democracy, 148 ff , on 
divisions in city, 30, 315, on 
Ecciesia, 154, on education, 
348, on election by lot, 209, 
210, 211, 213, on equality, 316, 
on forms of government, 148 / , 
on forms of oligarchy, ^9 ff , on 
Greek political development, 2, 
on hereditary monarchy, 61, 
note , on ideal population of city, 
26 / , on laws, 136, 138, 164, 
165, on libert}^, 205, on mar- 
riage, 295, on officials elected 
by vote, 213, on oligarchy at 
Crete, 99, on oligarchy and its 
connection with cavalry, 65 , 
on ostracism, 169, 170, on 
perfect city, 176, 317 / , on 
political organization, 1 , on 


property, 318 , on property quali- 
fications, 95 , on restricted Coun- 
cil, 87 , oil sovereignty of people, 
164, 176, on Sparta, 86 / , on 
the market place, 21 / , on the 
misthos, 202, 203, on theoric 
fund, 340, on tyrants, 112, 113, 
116, proposals for restriction of 
population, 298, references to, 
28, 98, 133, 137 316 
Army, recruitment of, m Homeric 
city, 37 , power of Homeric king 
in, 41 / 

Artaxerxes, 383 
Attynai^ 85, 89 
Artyno'^, 85, 89 
Arybbas, 359 

Asia Minor, centre of Hellenic 
colonization, 1C, economic posi- 
tion of, 16, escape from narrow 
traditions in, 16, growth of 
towns in, 17, 102, political 
I institutions of, 2, size of cities 
1 of, 25, system of cultivation in, 
33/ , survival of kings in, 63 
Assembly {v also Ecciesia), angry 
scenes in, 53jSr , at Athens, 129, 
152 ff , control over Council, 
184, in oligarchy, 81 /T , m the 
fourth century, 328 ff , in the 
Homeric era, 50 ff , leaders of, 
176, place of meeting, 51, 
powers of Homeric, 51 ff , 
restrictive safeguards m, 77, 
summoned with Council, 51 , 
the ordinaiy, 162 ff , the ple- 
nary, 168 ff 
Assus, 19 

Asty, the, 10jgr,18,23,33 
Astycrates, 359 
Athena Phratria, 17 
Athen#", 11 

Athens, and the Lacedsemonian 
League, 273, 361, area of, 24, 
aristocratic Council at, 86 / , 
as leader of Hellenism, 355, 
389 / , Assembly at, 152 ff , 
bestowal of citizenship by, 359/ , 
congress of, 374, Council at, 
ISlff, cultural influence of, 286 , 
decline in military spirit at, 
348 ff , democracy at, 117 ff , 
development of industry and 
commerce at, 102, disappear- 
ance of collective responsibility 
at, 258/ , home of liberty, 128/ , 
imperialism of, 285 , kmg-archon 
at, 62, 93, magistrates at, 88, 
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9S, 95, 96, 204 ff , organization 
of justice at, 93, 232 ff , policy 
towards aliens at, 269 / , 271 / , 
political conflicts in, during Pelo- 
ponnesian War, 31, population 
of, 27, 299 / , problems of taxa- 
tion in, 342 ff , settlement of 
commercial disputes at, 268, 
283 / , slaves at, 259 ff , 391 , 
social structure of, 309 ff , 
324 ff , supposed constitution 
of Draco, 79, under the Five 
Thousand, 76, 82, imder the 
Four Hundred, 76, 79, 82, 98, 
165, 180, 208, under the Thirty, 
74, 76, 79 165, 180, 208, work 
of Cleisthenes at, 79, 122 / , 
work of Draco at, 106, 119 , work 
of Pisistratus at, 121 / , work 
of Solon at, 79, 106, 120/ 
Atheman Confederation, and judi- 
cial sovereignty of cities, 280 
ff , and single coinage, 284 , 
comparison with Lacedaemonian 
League, 27 / , 378 , criticism of, 
285 / , discontent of members 
of, 277 / , 284 / , establishment 
of cleruchies, 282, extent of, 
276, foundation of, 276, inter- 
ference with CIVIC autonomy by, 
278 /, 281 /, oath to, 279, 
payment of tribute, 278 / , 
reconstitution of, 365 ff , re- 
sistance to, 289 / 

Athlothetai, 207, 219 
Atimta, 8, 136, 152, 159, 173, 200, 
258/ 

Atreidae, title of Koiranos assumed 
by, 41 

Attica, powerful gene of, 17 , fusion 
of small communities in, 17, 
synoecism m, 18, 287 
Attic dialect, predominance of, 355 
Autarkeza, 7 
Automedon, 43, 45 
Autonomy, attacks of Athenian 
Coniede*ation upon, 280 ff , 
benefits of, 32, persistence of 
idea of, 356 restored to cities, 
308 

Bacchiadae, 62, 71, 93 

Ballot, use of secret, 161, 166, 186 

Bcmletis, 6, 63 

Basilidae, 14, 62 

Battiadae, 61 

Birth control, 26, 298 

Bceotia, 101 


Boeotian Confederation, and Lace- 
daemonian League, 361, 362, 
conflict in, 31, dissolution of, 

290 , extent of, 25 , extension of, 
370/ , finance in, 291/ , founda- 
tion of, 289 / , functions of 
Boeotarchs in, 292 , organization 
of, 290 ff , position of Thebes in, 

291, 292 / , reconstitution of, 
290, 364 jgr 

Boeotarchs, 290, 364 
Bolay 84 
Boreis, 16 

Boule {v also Council), and foreign 
policy, 163/ , and religion, 197, 
as judicial body, 198 ff , at 
Erythrse, 281 , authority over 
magistrates, 193 , committees 
of, 189 ff , decrees of, 192 / , 
financial powers of, 195 / , m 
constitution of Cleisthenes, 123, 
198, 199, judicial competence 
of, in Confederation, 283 / , 
position of, in Confederation, 
279 , relations with Ecclesia, 
158 / , relations with federal 
Svnedrion, 367 J , supervision 
of naval affairs, 194 / 
Boulephoroiy 20 

Bouleuterion, at Olympia, 21 , 
origin of, 21, meeting-place of 
Council, 185, references to. 20, 
23, 47, 196 
Boulidae, 14 
Boulis, 29 
Boutadae, 17 
Bouzigae, 17 

Building, policy of tyrants, 118/ , 
supervision of, by Boule, 197 
Byzantium, population of, 27 , 
treaty with Athens, 365 

Calchas, 36 
Callias, peace of, 353 
Caliicles, 308 
Callicratides, 353 
Callistratus, 335, 342 
Calymna, 14 

Camirus, 21, great families of, 14, 
inscription at, 15 , unfoitified, 19 
Capital, competing with landed 
wealth, 17, growth of mo\able, 
67, 101, 102/, 311 
Cana, 383 

Catalogue of ShipSy 37 
Ceos, 389, area of, 25, division 
into cities, 25 
Chaerephilus, 359 
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Chaeronea 78, 382, 392 
Chalandnam, 9 
Cliaicidice, 362 / 

Chalcis, 28, 65, 66, 68, 102 
Chamaizi, 9 
Charaxiis, 66 
Cliaridemus, 359 
Charondas, code of, 105 / 
Cheiromacha, 68, 110 
Chersonesus, 377 

Chios, area of, 25, great families 
at, 14, inscription at, 64, 
political organization of, 87, 
92 , population of, 28 , references 
to, 31, 62, 63, treaty with 
Athens, 365 
Choregim, 132 
Chryses, 53 

Chytron, rivalry with Clazomense, 
30 

Cicero, on Massaliot peoples, 74 
Cimon, 153, 171, 177, 269 
Cite antique, 3, 4 

Citizens, aliens as, 269 ff , as 
guardians of the laws, 179 /, 
200, 233, democratic attitude 
towards, 270/ , m the Leagues, 
274, judicial powers, 233, liti- 
gious nature of Athenian, 251 , 
oligarchic attitude towards, 270 , 
payment of, 332 / , political 
education of, 175 , political rigt ts 
of, 21, 204/ , revision of regis- 
ters enrolling, 270, rights of, 
in Athenian Assembly, 159 / , 
qualifications required in Athens, 
152, qualifications in demo- 
cracy, 69, qualifications in Ho- 
meric city, 36 / , qualifications 
in oligarchy, 69 

Cit>, acropolis of, 18 / , area of, 
24 jf , Aristotle on, 2, 18 , auto- 
nomous nature of, 29 jf , 294 , 
besto'wal of rights of, 356 ff , 
civic oath, 132/ , customs regu- 
lating wars between cities, 263 
ff , constituent elements of 
Homeric, 23 / , 37 / , 57 , early 
days of, 18 / , end of, 383, 
expansion of, m fifth century, 
263 ff , Fustel de Coulanges on, 
3, growth of, 101 / , ideal size 
of population of, 26 / , in Asia 
Mmor, 18 / , nature of, 28 ff , 
pacific settlement of disputes 
between cities, 265 ff , popula- 
tion of, 25 ff , position of, after 
Macedoman conquest, 384, posi 


tion of aliens m, 263, position 
of, m Athenian Confederation, 
284/ , poverty m, 312 JT , under 
aristocracy, 33 ff , under demo- 
cracy, 100 ff , under oligarchy, 
61 ff , unfortified cities, 18/ 
Clan, Achaean, 5 ff , chiefs of, 7 / , 
organization of, 14 / 

Classes, conflict of, 104 /, 110, 
119, 316/, 318/, 388/ , decline 
of middle class, 317 , inequalities 
of, 312 / , 314 / , m Homeric 
city, 34 /r 

Ciazomense, ri\alry with Chjtron, 
30, 62 

Clearchus, 358 

Cieisthenes, author of ostracism, 
169 /, calendar of, 183, 219, 
Council of, 181 / , policy to- 
wards aliens, 270, position of 
laws of, m Athens, 164 , property 
qualifications retained by, 96, 
112 , references to, 125, 263, 269 , 
religious policy of, 112, system 
of election by lot attributed to, 
209, work at Athens, 122/ , 210 
Cleqn, 31, 144, 164, 174, 202, 215, 
284, 285 
Cleophon, 358 

Cleruchs, exemption from trier- 
archy, 347, in fourth century, 
376 / , injustice of system of, 
282, policy of Athens with re- 
gard to, 131, 282 
Cl^idae, 14/ 

Cnidus, 19, 20, 74, 87 
Cnossus, 11, 267 

Colonization, expansion of, 66, in 
connection with population, 26, 
in fourth century, 313 
Colonus, 153 
Colophon, 65, 75, 84, 102 
Commerce, demiourgoi and, 67 / , 
development of, 06 ff , 71, 101 
/ , effects of, on social and 
political organization, 101 ff, 
124, great landlords and, 66/ , 
rules regulatmg, at Athens, 131 
/ , settlement of commercial 
disputes between cities, 267/ 
Conon, 359 
Copais, Lake, 10 
Corcyra, 27, 71, 88, 92, 138 
Corinth, and Lacedaemonian 
League, 272, 274 f, 361, area 
of, 25, Bacchiadse at, 62, 93, 
dynastic oligarchy at, 71 , justice 
at, 94, League of, 379 ff, 384, 
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oligarchy at, 87 / , population 
of, 27, references to, 9, 92, 102, 
revolution at, 326 / 

Coronea, number of active citizens, 
78 

Cos, 14, 22, 389 
Cotys, 359 

Council (d also Boule), as an 
essential institution of the city, 
20 / , assumes powers lost by 
king, 58 , at Athens, 129, 192 jf , 
committees of, convened 

by prytaneis, 184, discipline of, 
184, 186, in Homeric era, 46 ff , 
necessity for, m democracy, 181 , 
oligarchical, 81 jgf , 89 , places of 
meeting, 185, powers of, 192 ff , 
referred to, 52, 63, 181 ff , 
secret sessions of, 185, 194, two 
periods m history of Athenian, 
202 f 

Councillors, Athenian, 181 ff , 
elected by lot, 182, entry into 
office, 183/ , oath of, 183, pay- 
ment of, 182, 184, responsibility 
to people, 184 

Craftsmen (u also Demiourgoi), in 
Homeric city, 34 ff 
Crannon, 70 

Crete, area of, 25, conditions of 
citizenship m, 78, development 
of written law in, 106 , divisions 
of, 25 , magistrates in, 95 , 
Plato’s admiration for, 147 , 
powers of Assembly in towns 
of, 82, referred to, 9, 13, 
Socrates’ admiration for, 146, 
towns of, 34 
Croesus, 27 

Croton, 27, 75, 77, 84, 86 
Ctesias, 383 

Cults, Dionysian and Orphic, 15 

Cumse, 352 

Cyclades, the, 9 

Cylon, 110, 119 

Cypnan Songs, 25 / 

Cyprus, Archsean occupation of, 13 
Cypseius, 110, 115 
Cyrene, population of, 27 
Cyrus, 386 

Damioufgeum, 20 
Damiourgos, 20 
Darius, 29, 31 

Decrees, place of, m Athenian law, 
164/ 

Deinarchus, 315 
Delos, area of, 25 


Delphi, 22, 92, 266, 271 
Delphimon, judicial competence 
of, 235 

Demades, 176, SM 
Demarch, 63 

Demes, division of Attica into, 
122, fraudulent enrolment m, 
357, punishment of illegally 
enrolled, 198, revision of regis- 
ters of, 357 

Demiourgoi (o also Craftsmen), 
24, 34, 45, 100, 104 
Demiourgoi (magistrates), 89 / 
Democracy, Aristotle on, 80, 148, 
205, as distinguished from oli- 
garchy, 69 , attitude towards 
aliens, 270 / , attitude towards 
magistrates, 224, 229 / , con- 
flicts with oligarchs, 319 , 
criticisms of, 143 ff , m Athens, 
31, 98, 117 ff , magistrates of, 
204 ff , necessity for Council in, 
20 / , ongins of, 100 ff , prin- 
ciples of Athenian, 128 ff , 141 , 
signs of, in Homeric monarchy, 
59, Thucydides on, 141 ff , 205 
Democritus, 129, 229 
Demonax, 108 

Demophantus, decree of, 183 
Demos, 9, 12 and note, 17, 18, 33 
50, 81, 103 

Demosthenes, deplores degrading 
of privilege of citizenship, 358, 
359, on army, 351 , on Athenian 
law, 389, on devices of candi- 
dates for office, 216, on finan 
cial evasions at Aihens, 345, 
on inequalities of wealth, 317, 
on law, 139, on magistrates 
223, on prytaneis, 189, on 
sophistication of Athenians, 302 , 
opposes Philip, 388, referred to, 
133, 166, 202, 315, 335, 337, 
344, 346, 350, 382 
Demotionidae, 14 
Demon phatis, 9, 12 
Demon phemis (v also Public 
opinion), 9, 57, 60 
Diaitetai, 238 
Dikaspoloiy 94 

Dikastai, large numbers of, 253 / , 
payment of, 241 , preparation of 
business for, 242, referred to, 
94, 240 
Dikasteres, 94 
Dike, 8, 49, 135 
Diobeha, at Athens, 132 
Diogenes, 308 
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Diomedes, 48, 53, 55, 56, 58 
Dion, 323 

Dionysius (the Elder), 323, 359, 385 
Dionysius (the Younger), 323 
I)okimasia, 159, 182, 198, 211, 
213, 215, 217/, 220, 221 
Dorians, customs go\emmg war 
amongst, 265, invasion of, 12 / 
Double Axe, Cretan cult of, 17 
Draco, a supposed constitution of, 
79, code of, 106, ephetat estab- 
lished by, 94, position of laws 
of, in Athens, 164, transcription 
of laws of, 165, work of, 119, 
389 

Drama, de\elopments in, 305 / 
Dreros, 78 
Dropides, 209 

Ecclesia (o also Assembly), 23, 
81, 84, 152 ff , and foreign 
policy, 162 ff , control of exe- 
cutive power by, 162, 167 /, 
225 / , criticism of, 174 / , 
ludicial power of, 162, 166 / , 
legislative power of, 162, 164 , 

payment for attendance at, 154, 
332 jgr , power in the Con- 
federation, 278 / , 283 , president 
of, 157, procedure in, 157 ff , 
relations with Boule, 158 / , 
relations with federal Synednon, 
367 f,B74ff 
Echecratides, 70 
Echeneus, 47 

Economic changes in seventh cen- 
tury, 66 jgr 

Education, Aristophanes on, 348, 
Aristotle on, 348, m Athens, 
348 / , Socrates on, 349 
Egypt, 383 
Ei&agogeis, 242 / , 279 
Eisangelia, 155, 166/, 201, 225, 
234, 241, 329/ 

Eisphora, 130, 343 jgf 
Eklogeis, 280, 281 
Elis, Council at, 86, demtourgos at, 
89 / , federation of, 288 , poli- 
tical and social organization of, 
72/ , population of, 28, referred 
to, 19, 29, 63 
Endeixts, 200, 234 
Ennea Hodoi, original size of 
population of, 27 
Epammondas, 371 
Ephebos, consecration to city, 
29 /, 133, list of, controlled by 
Council, 194, training of, 351 


Ephegests, 234 
Ephesus, 27, 86, 359 
Ephetat, 94 

Ephialtes, and the Areopagus, 125, 
164, 178, 201, 237, system of 
election by lot attributed to, 
209 

Ephors, 77, 84 
EpichetroUmta, 155, 225, 228 
Eptderos, 40, 347 
Epidaurus, oligarchy at, 73, 85, 
89 

Epigenes, 359 
Eptmeleies, 347 
Epirus, 101 
Eptskopot, 281 

I Eptstates (of the prytanets), 

I changes in position of, 334 / , 
elected by lot, 187, power of, 
187/ , responsibility of, 189 
Epizephyrian Locri, 75 
Equality, applied to magistrates, 
222 , Athenian conception of, 
129 / , 207 , popular conception 
of, 320, 321 , sophist conception 
of, 319 / , Thucydides on Athe- 
nian, 142 

“ Equals,” the, 77, 83, 300 
Erectheidae, 17, 18 
Erectheum, 10, 206 
Eresos, 92 

Eretria, 28, 65, 88, 102 
Erythrae, 14, 31, 62, 281, 389 
Escletos, 75, 84 
Etoneus, 44 
Euagoras, 385, 386 
Euboea, area of, 25, Athens con- 
fers citizenship on citizens of, 
271 , divisions of, 25 
Eubulus, 335, 342 
Eu^getat, 193 
Eumaeus, 43 

Eumelides, 199, 328, 329 
Eumolpidae, 17, 64 
Eupatridae, 17, 65, 66, 92, 93, 95, 
105, 119, 120, 121 
Eupeithes, 57 
Euphranor, 304 

Euripides, on democracy, 143, on 
liberty, 144, popularity of, 305 
/ , tomb of, 355 
Eurymachus, 58 
Eurymedon, 124 
Eurypontidae, 62, 118 
Euthynoi, 221, 227 f 
Eutresis, number of active citizens 
at, 78 

Exegetat, 135 / , 158 
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Family (v also Genoa) y and poll- j 
tical development, 4 / , and the | 
city, 4 / , 107 , and the indivi- I 
dual, 4 / , Aristotle and, 2, 
disappearance of judicial re- 
sponsibility of, 258 / , Fustel de 
Coulanges and, 2 

Federation (v also Lacedsemonian 
League, Athenian Ckmfedera- 
tion, Bceotian League), as reac- 
tion agamst ambitious leagues, 
286 / , general character of, 
878 / , m fourth century, 360 
ff , of Arcadia, 288 , of Eleans, 
288 , opposition to attempts at, 
30/ 

Finance, control of, by Boule, 
195 ff y problems of, in fourth 
century, 342 ff 

Fustel de Coulanges, and influence 
of religion on institutions, 3, 
and political development, 2, 3 , 
criticism of, 4 / , on causes of 
decime of Greece, 389 , on 
election by lot, 209 

Gambreion, 92, 389 
Gela, population of, 27 
Genoa (v also Clan, Family), 
diminishing importance of, 74, 
Fustel de Coulanges and, 3, 
gerontea as arbitrators between, 
49, in Athens, 118, 121, per- 
sistence of, 64, position of, in 
Achaean society, 5 ff , position 
of men outside the gene, 35 ff , 
power of illustrious gene, 17, 
rivalries of, 30 
Gena, 3 
Geomoroi, 65 
Gephyreans, 17 
Gergithes, 14, 68 

Gerontea, as dispensers of justice, 
49 / , in Homeric era, 46 j/ , 91 , 
power of, in the Homeric As 
sembly, 52 ff , reference to, 20, 
52, 57, 84, summoned by king, 
39, 46 

Gerousia, 21, 73, 77, 84, 85/, 94 
Gorgias, 129, 306, 353 
Gortyna, 22, 94, 106 
Graeadae, 4 

Graphe pamnomon, 125 /, 134, 
178 j/, 328/ 

Greece, geographical structure of, 
1 / , influence on East, 383 / , 
unification of, 352 ff 
Gymnastics, decime of, 350 


Haghios Andreas, 9 
Halia, 23, 81, 84 

Haliartis, number of active citi- 
zens at, 78 

Halicarnassus, Hellenic mfiuence 
in, 383 , political organization o% 
92, population of, 27 
Hecaetadae, 14 
Hecateus, 64 
Hector, 30, 57 
Hecuba, 11 
Hegemony, 31 
Hektemoroi, 104, 119, 120 
Heiiaea {v also Justice), as estab- 
lished by Solon, 232, judicial 
competence of, m Confederation, 
283, one of essential institu- 
tions, 202, power of, 232, re- 
ferences to, 23, 129 
Heliasts, difficulty of securing, in 
fourth century, 341 / , eligi- 
bility for position of, 239 , 
method of voting used by, 247, 
nature of, 126, 233, oath of, 
239, payment of, 241, 341 
Hellanodtkai, 24, 72, 73 
Hellenotamtai, admmistration of 
confederate funds by, 278, 280, 
assistants of, 220, elected, 213 
Helots, 77 
Heraclea, 74 

Heracleides, 72, 332, 359 
Heraclitus, on law, 139 
Heraea, 374 

Heralds, causes of decline in social 
status of, 45, functions of, in 
fifth century, 264, position of, 
m Homeric times, 44 / , war 
and, 261/, 264 
Hermias, 385 

Herodotus, conception of liberty, 
29, 134, on democracy, 144, on 
Greeks rnd Persians, 23, on 
mission of Greece, 353 , on 
number of cities in Lesbos, 25, 
on oligarchy, 99, on poverty 
of Greece, 26, referred to, 114 
128, 143 

Hesiod, on injustice, 49, 101, on 
population, 26, on the “sacred 
law of labour,” 322 
Hestia, 19 
Hestiasis, 20 

Hetaireiai, 78, 82, 95, 309 
Heudanemoi, 17 
' Hiero, 386 

I Hteropoioi, at Athens, 190, work 
{ of, 190, 198 
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Hipparchs, 206, 21S, 216 
Hipparchus, 170, 210 
Hvppeis, 64, 65 
Hippias, 170 
Hippobotse, 65 
Hippocieides, 64, 209 
Hippodamus, 26, 27 
Hippon, 32S 
Histisea, 88 

Historians, individualistic outlook 
of, 307 

Homer, conception of phratry, IS", 
details of gems m, 6, on the 
Cyclopes, 23 
Homowiy 83 
Hyeans, 11 
Hypendes, 387 
Hypomeiones, 83 

lalysus, 11, 21 
Ictinus, 313 
Idaeus, 55 
Idomeneus, 39, 59 
lhad, 11, 37, 43, 46, 48, 53, 57, 
58, 61 
Ilium, 11 

Individual, city and the, 4 / , 
family and the, 4/ , liberty of, 
in Athens of Pericles, 128 / 
Individualism, and disorganization 
of the family, 299 / , and de- 
struction of the civic system, 5, 
295 , at Camirus, 15 , effects of, 
on arts and letters, 301 ff , 
principles of, introduced into 
justice, 119, 238 

Industry, demiourgoi and, 67 / , 
development of, 66 ff , nobles 
and, 67/ 

“ Inferiors,” the, 77, 83 
lonians, celebration of Apaturia 
by, 15, degeneration of, 349, 
referred to, 5, 13 
los, 62 
loulis, 389 
Isagoras, 210, 270 
Isegona, 129, 159 
Isocrates, and Philip of Macedon, 
386, 387, conception of Greek 
unity, 353, deplores degrading 
of privilege of citizenship, 378 , 
on education, 349, on social 
conflicts, 319, panegyrics of, 
307 , proposes citizen army, 
350 

Isonomia^ 129, 143 
Isopohteia, 356, 360 
Istros, 74 


Italy, political institutions of, 2 
Ithaca, 11 
Ithacan suitors, 40 

Jason of Pherse, 385, 386 
Justice, Council as judicial body, 
198 ff , courts, 234 ff , criticism 
of ludicial institutions, 249 ff , 
defence of judicial system, 252 
ff , distortions of, 101, 105, 
324 / , execution of sentences, 
249/ , family, 7/ , gerontes and, 
49, 93, Itinerant judges, 238, 
judicial powers of Athenian 
magistrates, 204 , initiative taken 
by individuals, 233 / , organiza- 
tion of, under oligarchy, 93 / , 
penalties, 247 / , 249 , people as 
so\ereign justiciary, 166 / , 
popular tribunals, 237, 239 ff , 
principles underlying, 248 / , 256 
/ , private suits, 233, 243, 246, 
247, procedure, 234, 236 / ,243jy , 
Pseudo-Xenophon on Athenian, 
145 , public arbitrators, 238 / , 
public suits, 233, 243, 246, 
right of withdrawal from case, 
246 / , slaves and, 259 / , 261 / 

Katabgeis, 194, 213, 216 
Keondai, 17 
Kerykes, 17, 45 

Kmg, as dispenser of justice, 
49 / , decline of Homeric, 
58 / , 89, 91 / , household of 
Homeric, 43 / , in Homeric 
times, 38 jgr , 57 / , position in 
relation to Assembly, 50 / , 
position in relation to coun- 
cillors, 46 jfiT , 89 , remains epony- 
mous in certain cities, 62 / , 
the most kingly, 39, 72, tradi- 
tional survivals of, 61 / 

King, the Great, Lacedaemonian 
negotiations with, 353 
Kmyradae, 61 
Kleroiy 70 

Knights, and commerce, 66 / , at 
Athens, 120, 130, lose military 
supremacy, 103 
Kotranos, 41 
Komm, 2, 23, 24, 33 
Kosmetor, 194, 217 
Kosmoi, 78, 82, 87, 94, 95 
Kyme, 63, 75, 91, 102 

Lacedaemon {v also Sparta), 11, 
120, 146 
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Lacedsemonian League, character 
of, 274, 378 , declares war against 
Athens, 274 ff , divided into 
districts, 369 , foundation of, 
272, organization of, 272, 273 
/, 276, relations between mem- 
bers of, 273 ff , reorganiza- 
tion of, 360 / , secessions from, 
287 ff 
Laertes, 35 

Landholders, and commerce, 66 
ff , aristocracy of, 100, position 
of smallest, 100 

Law, Alexandrian, 390 / , Aris- 
totle on, 136, 138, Athenian, 
IMff , 164 jgr , 389/ , codification 
of, 105 ff , family, 7 / , general 
character of Athenian, 257 / , 
individualistic conception of, 
308 , influence of Athenian con- 
ception of, 286 , mterfamily, 8 , 
practice of nomothesia in, 331 / , 
protection of, 178 ff , public, 8 , 
sovereignty expressed through, 
69, 77 

Leagues, Athenian, 273, 276 ff , 
Lacedaemonian, 272 ff , Pan- 
hellenic, 379 ff 
Leiton, at Phthiotis, 20 
* Leochares, 304 
Lepreon, 266, 374 
Lesbos, Achaeans in, 13, area ot, 
25, cities of, 25, referred to, 68, 
92 

Leuctra, 28, 370, 374 
Lexiarchs, 157 

Liberty, Aristotle on, 205, essen- 
tial complement of autonomous 
city, 29 , Herodotus’ conception 
of, 29, in Athens of Pericles, 
128 / , meaningless character 
of, 314, Plato on, 147, 205, 
Thucydides on Athenian, 142 
Liturgies, 20, 130, 251, 325 
Livy, 20 
Locn, 75, 94 
Locris, 11 
Logistat, 190 

LogographoXy criticism of, 252, 
338, function of, 245, reference 
to, 307 

Lot, advantages of, 212 / , Aris- 
totle on, 209, 210, character of, 

208 / , contemporary opmions 
of, 212, election by, 127, 208 JT , 
fraudulent manipulations of, 

209 /, 212, 216, origin of, 209, 
reform of, 209 ff 


Lycomedes, 31 
Lycophron, 319, 385 
L>curgus, 335, 342 
Lydia, 383 
Lygdamis, 110, 115 
Lysander, 327, 385, 387 
Lysias, 353 
Lysimachus, 199 
Lysippus, 304 

Macedon, and Olynthian League, 
363, brings unity to Greece, 32, 
384 

Magistrates, appointment of, b> 
lot, 208 ff , appointment of, by 
vote, 213 / , Aristotle on posi- 
tion of, m extreme oligarchy, 
69 ff , assistants of, 220 / , 
^colleges of, 206, day of election 
of, 214 / , democratic attitude 
towards, 224, 229, 230, Demos- 
thenes on, 223, distribution of, 
among tribes, 207 / , 215 / , 
entry into office, 219 / , exami- 
nation of, 217 ff y increase in 
number of, 93, in democracy, 

204 ff , jobbery among, 216 / , 
judicial, 242 / , length of office, 

205 / , mam characteristics of, 
94 ff , oath of, 220, oligarchical, 
89 ff y payment of, 206 / , 
privileges of, 223 / , rendering 
of account by, 224 / , 226 ff , 
responsibility of, 167 /, 223, 
224, 225 ff y 228, 232 , secretaries 
of, 221 / , survival of kings as, 
61 ff y under supervision of 
Boule, 193, 200, 224, 228 

Magnesia ad Maeandrum, 65 
Malthusian practices, 26, 297, 299 
Mantinea, population of, 28, re 
building of capital for, 371 , 
union destroyed, 362 , union 
restored, 372 / 

Marathon, 124, 170, 212, 353, 
392 

Marriage, Aristotle on, 295, atti- 
tude towards, in third century, 
295 jor 

Massalia, oligarchy of, 84 / , 
political and social organization 
of, 73/ 

Megalopolis, building of, 371, op- 
position to, 373 , population of, 
27 

Megara, king eponymous at, 62, 
population of, 28 , references to, 
68, 102 
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Megaton^ the, 47 

Melos, area of, 25 

Meneiaus, 34, 39, 43, 44, 51, 56, 58 

Mentor, 58 

Mermnadae, 383 

Messara, 9 

Messena, population of, 27 
Methymna, 92, 365 
Metics, assimilation of, 352, be- 
stowal of citizenship on, 269 f 
271, excluded from citizenship, 
127/, 356, fraudulent register- 
ing of, m demes, 153, 357, 
holders of minor offices, 204, 
221 , limited rights of, in city, 263 
Meton, 157 
Metroon, 191, 222 
Middle class, development of, 102/ 
Midias, 303 

Miletus, great families at, 14, 
growth of, 17 , non-Ionian tribes 
at, 16, political organization of, 
91, 92, population of, 27, re- 
ferences to, 19, 31, 62, 68 
Miltiades, 210 

Mmorities, dangers of, to mon- 
archy, 58 
Minos, 39 

Mtsthophona, 126, 131, 339 
Misthos, criticism of, 251 / , 
defence of, 252 / , given to 
members of the Ecclesia, 332 
ff , necessity for, 241 , scale of, 
253, referred to, 126, 202 
Mitylene, population of, 28, re- 
volution at, 323, submits to 
arbitration, 266 , treaty with 
Athens, 365, referred to, 62, 
63, 92 

Mnemon, 04 
Molpot, 16, 91 

Monarchy, Aristotle on hereditary, 
61 note, becomes an annual 
office, 62, dangers of minorities 
to, 58 / , death of Homeric, 61 , 
decline of patriarchal, 58 , return 
of, 387/ 

Money, corrupting influence of, 
311 / , growth of power of, 67 / 
Montesquieu, 4 
Mycale, 124 
Mycenae, 10, 11, 12 
Myrmidon, 37 
Mysia, 389 

Naesus, 63 
Naucratis, 66, 90 
Naupactus, 22 


Nauwdikai, 242 

Navy, in Athenian Confederation, 
277 / , recruitment of, in Ho- 
meric city, 37 / , supervised by 
Boule, 194/ , 

Naxos, area of, 25, 62, defection 
from Athenian Confederation, 
278 , magistrates of, 93 
Neleidae, 14, 62 
Nemesis, 9, 136 
Neon Te-chos, 13 
Nestor, 9, 37, 39, 46, 47, 48, 52, 
53, 54, 56 

Nicias, 161,230/, 367 
Nicocles, 386 
Nicomedes, 357 

Nobles, as knights, 65 / , become 
masters of the city, 64 ff , 
commerce and, 66 /, 102, 

hierarchy of, 38 / , in Homeric 
city, 34 / , prestige of, 64 ff 
Nomos, 106/ , 136/ , 164 
Nomotketai, 165, 178, 180, 192, 
196, 330/ 

Notion Teichos, 13 

Obm, 83 
Ochlocracy, 148 

Odyssey, 11, 37, 41, 44, 46, 50, 
53, 55, 56, 58, 61 
Otkia, 2 
Omopse, 16 
Olbia, 62 

Oligarchy, Aristotle on forms o^, 
69 ff , Aristotle on its connec- 
tion with cavalry, 65, as dis- 
tinguished from democracy, 69 , 
compromises with democracy 
at Athens, 98, connection with 
growth of commerce, 68 , dynas- 
tic, 69 ff , institutions of, 81 ff , 
merging into democracy, 79 , 
modified type of, 74, 77 ff , 
origins of, 61 ff , policy with 
regard to aliens, 270, “poli- 
tical ” oligarchy, 74 ff , struggles 
with democracy, 31, 38, 319, 
tendency towards gerontocracy, 
97, triumphs o\er democracy 
388 

Olympia, Bouleuterion of, 21 , 
rums of, 19/ 

Olynthus, 27, 293, 362 

Opus, under the Thousand, 75, 84 

Orchomenus, 10, 31, 78, 364 

Orgeones, 23, 118 

Orlhagoras, 110 

Ostracism, 169 ff 
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Painting, developments in, 304 / 
Paionidae, 17 
Palladion, 235, 261 
Pamphylia, 13 
Panathenaea, 197 / 

Panticapaeum, 61 
Paredroty 220 f 
Pans, 55, 57 
Parthenon, 197 
Pasion, 359 
Patrai, 90 

Patroclus, 43, 45, 58 
Peasants, position of, 100, 312 
Peisthides, 359 
Peleus, 58 

Peloponnese, 10, 101 
Peloponnesian War, Lacedaemo- 
nian army in, 275, moderation 
of opposing gen^^rals in, 265 
Peltastaiy 70 
Penestaiy 70 

Pentacosiomedimm, 100, 120, 121, 
124, 130, 170, 343 
Penthilidae, 14, 62 
People, absence of judicial rights 
in Homeric era, 57, absence of 
political rights m Homeric era, 
50 ff y 57 , leaders of, in fourth 
century, ^5 / 

Periander, 110, 111, 113, 114, 115, 
266, 346/ 

Pericles, and Athenian Confedera- 
tion, 280, 284, 285, and limita- 
tions of citizenship, 128, 152, 
271, 356, 370, as orator, 307, 
as prostates of the people, 177, 
funeral oration, 141 ff , genius 
of, 125, 131, institutes grapke 
paranomoriy 125 / , institutes 
misthoSy 126, recalled to power, 
175, re election of, 216, re- 
ferences to, 129, 132, 153, 164, 
262, 301, 303, 355, system of 
election by lot attributed to, 209 
Periokoi, 18, 23, 77 
Persians, Athenian Confederation 
and, 277, Greek cities appeal 
to, 355/ , Lacedaemonian League 
and, 275 , menace of, 19, 31 
Pharsalus, 70 
PhesiSy 234 
Pheidias, 303 
Pheidon, 106 
Philaidae, 17, 64, 121 
Philanthropy, Athenian concep- 
tion of, 141, 338 

Philip of Macedon, and Greek 
unity, 379 , and League of 


Corinth, 379 / , and war againsi 
Persians, 381 , expectations from, 
387 / , German estimate of, 
382 / , Isocrates and, 386, 387 , 
victory at Chaeronea, 382 
Philistus, 307 
Philochorus, 172 
Philolaus, 106 

Philosophy, developments in, 310, 
influence of individualism on, 
307/ 

PhiloteSy 6 /, 8 

Phlius, area of, 25 , population of, 
28 

Phoeis, area of, 25 
Phocion, 217, 303 
Phoenicia, 383 
Phoenix, 43 
Phormion, 359 
Phormisios, 79 

Phratries, cults of, 15, division of 
cities into, 24 , position of great 
families in, 14, 17, referred to, 
6, 23 

Phreattys, judicial competence of 
court of, 235 
Phreorykhoi, 17 
Phrourarchy 281 
Phrynichus, 285 
Phthiotis, 20 
Phylaty 6, 122, 123 
PhylarchSy 123, 206, 213, 216 
Phylobasilem, 6, 63 
PhylopiSy 6, 37 
Pindar, 70, 352 
Piraeus, 124, 131, 185 
Pisistratidae, 19, 110, 121, 170 
Pisistratus, 110, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 12 ff y 210, 237, 258, 269, 270 
Pittacus, 91, 108, 115 
Plataea, admitted to citizenship of 
Athens, 359, battle of, 124, 211, 
352, 392, destruction of, 364, 
number of active citizens at, 78 
Plato, as portrait painter, 308, 
attitude towards poets, 306 , 
communism of, 321, criticism 
of democracy, 147 / , looks for 
leader of his Republic, 386, on 
causes of scantmess of popula- 
tion, 25, on ideal population of 
city, 26, on liberty, 205, 315, 
on political rivalries, 336 / , 
on relations between sexes, 297, 
on restnetmg population, 298, 
on the destitute, 312, on timo- 
cratic appointment to offices, 95 
PkthoSi 81 
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PiouUs, 68 

Plutarch, criticism of Ephialtes, 
125, on Assembly, 154 note, on 
election to Gerousia, 85 / , on 
ostracism, 172, on type of 
magistrates elected, 217 
Plutocracy, aristocracy tends to- 
wards, 67/ , power of, 102 
Pnyx, 22, 158, 156, 215 
Poim, 8 

Polemarch, 93, 222, 242 
Poktm, 195, 249 

Polls, Aristotle and, 2, conception 
of, as cause of Greek superiority, 
28, early meaning of, 10/ , later 
meaning of, 11 / , references to, 
1, 2, 33 

Political development, Aristotle 
and, 2 , Fustel de Coulanges and, 
3/ , influence of economic factors 
on, 66 jgr , influence of geography 
on, 1/ 

Politics, 2, 209, €t passim 
Polyarchus, 385 

Polybius, on class conflict, 388, 
on degeneration of Boeotia, 299 , 
on depopulation, 299, on Elis, 
72 , on revolutions, 323 
Polycrates, 114 
Polydorus, 64 

Population, causes of scantiness 
of, 25 / , of Greek cities, 25 ff , 
shrinkage of, 299 / , practices 
restricting, 297 ff 
Po tamos, 357 
Potidse, 377 
Praktores, 249 
Praxiteles, 304, 383 
Pre-Hellenes, 9 / 

Priam, 6, 9, 55 
Priene, 22, 31, 55 
Probok, 82 

ProhouleumpL, 158, 159, 165, 167, 
192 

Prdbouhi, 87, 88, 89 
Pfocheiroionta, 158, 159 
Prodikoi, 88 
Pfoedrofi, 82 
Pfoeisphora, 345 

Property, as qualiflcation for citi- 
zenship, 69 ff 

Prostates of the people, 176 / 
Protagoras, 255 / 

Proxema, development of, 269, 
nature of, 268 / 

Prytaneia, 186/ 

Prytamis, changes in position of, 
334/ , payment of, 187, powers 


of, 188, references to, 19, 21, 
32, 63, 71, 89, 90, 91 /, 157, 
160, 161, 181 ff , relation to 
Council, 186/ , scat of, 187 
Prytaneum, 17, 19 /, 21, 22, 23 
47, 63, 90, 92, 93 

Public opinion iv also Demou 
pfiemis), 9, 5Bf , 59, 60 
Pylos, 34, 37/, 51 
Pythagoras, constitution of, at 
Croton, 77 

Religion, and development of 
Greek institutions, 3, attitude 
of tyrants towards, 112, m the 
city, 19 / , religious associa- 
tions, 309, 310, religious cere- 
monies m Assembly, 157 / , 
under supervision of Boule, 
197/ 

Rex sacrificulus, 62 
Rex sacrorum, 63 
Rhegium, 75, 84, 02 
Rhetoric, development of, 306/ 
RhesJfenor, 40 

Rhodes, Achaeans m, 13, area of, 
25, cities m, 25, great families 
of, 14, synoecism at, 292 / , 360, 
treaty with Athens, 365 , vessels 
contributed by, 37 
Rome, conquest by, 388 , influence 
of Athenian law on, 389 , brings 
unity to Greece, 32 

Sacred Power,” 39, 58 
Sacred War, 371 

Salamis, 30, 124, 211, 352, 353, 
392 

Samos, admitted to Athenian citi- 
zenship, 272, 359, area of, 25, 
establishment of cleruchs at, 
377, population of, 28 
Samothrace, 63 
Sappho, 66 
Sardis, 383 
Scaliodae, 14 
Scambonidse, 17 
Scheria, 11, 38, 40, 51 
Scopads, 61, 70 
Scopas, 383 

Sculpture, developments in, 303 / , 
influence of Panhellenic move- 
ment on, 354 
Seisachtheia, 120 
Sicily, revolution m, 323 / 

Sicyon, area of, 25, population of, 
28 

Sidon, 383 
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Siphnos, 0, 62 
Stlophylakes, 31 
Skepsis, 62 
Skias, the, 51, 187 
Skiridse, 14 

Slaves, after Macedonian con- 
quest, 391 / , Athenian treat- 
ment of, 259 / , 391 , attached to 
magistracies, 221 , numbers of, in 
Attica, 127, position of, m city, 
26/ 

Social War, 346, 377 
Socrates, condemnation of, 248, 
252, 253 / , criticism of demo- 
cracy, 146, defends victorious 
generals of Argmusae, 134, 160, 
method of disputation, 307 / , 
on the Ecclesia, 154, on the 
laws, 139/ 

Solon, adaptation of method of 
appointing magistrates, 209, a 
law of the Assembly attributed 
to, 158 note , and etsangeha, 329 , 
and the Hehsea, 232, attracts 
foreign craftsmen to Athens, 
270, constitution of, 79, 106, 
on his laws, 137, position of 
laws of, at Athens, 164 property 
qualifications retained by, 96, 
references to, 66, 98, 107, 108, 
110, 123, 171, 253, 262, work 
of, 120, 128, 129, 316, 389/ 
Sophocles, elected sirategos, 215, 
prestige of, 305 
Sophromstm, 207, 217 
Sovereignty, Aristotle on, 162 , 
delegation of, to Council, 192/ , 
delegation of, to magistrates, 
204/ , economic advantages of, 
338 / , expressed through law, 
69, 77, federal, 378 / , judicial, 
232 , of people in fourth century, 
328 , partial renunciation of, by 
cities, 356, patriarchal so\e- 
reignty of Homeric king, 43 / , 
seat of, in oligarchy, 81 , theory 
of, m Athens, 133 / , 162 j/ 
Sparta, age qualifications at, 85 / , 
96 , and the Lacedaemonian 
League, 272 ff , 361 jf , area of, 
24, attitude towards aliens at, 
270, attitude towards magis- 
trates at, 97 , congress of, 369 / , 
374, defeat of, at Leuctra, 370, 
justice at, 94, oligarchy at, 77, 
83 / , 85 / , opposition to Athe- 
nian Confederation, 369, Plato’s 
admiration for, 147, polls of, 


13, population of, 28, 300 , 
references to, 103 , 117/ , settle- 
ment of Dorians in, 18 
Spartacidae, 61 
Spartiates, 77, 83 
Sperthias, 29 
Spondophoroi, 205 
StartoSy 78 

State, as employer, 131 , as protec- 
tor of individual, 130 , Fustel 
de Coulanges on, 3 , Greek 
conception of, 1 / 

Storys, 359 
Strabo, 73 

Strategoiy access to Council, 185, 
appointed by Ecclesia, 163, 
assistants of, 220, election of, 
213, 216, length of office, 205, 
Pericles as, 206, qualifications 
for position of, 218, relations 
with Council, 194, rendering of 
account by, 228, responsibility 
to people, 168 
Susa, 29, 355 
SyllogevS, 189 
Symmaehiai^ 272 ff 
Symmonaiy 344, 346, 347 
Sympolities, 286 ff , 293, 378 
Syncletos, 75, 77, 84 
Synedrion, at Athens, 366 / , 
374 ff , at Massaha, 73 /, 85, 
at Syracuse, 76 , of the Hellenes, 
380/ 

Syngrapheis, 165, 178, 192, 193 
Synoecism, as distinct from sym- 
polity, 287, of Attica, 18, 21, 
118,ofElis, 288, 360 
Syntaosis, 375 
Syra, 9 

Syracuse, area of, 24, population 
of, 27, Synedrion at, 76 

Taktai, 196, 279 
Talthybiadse, 45 

Tanagra, number of active citizens 
at, 78 

Tarentum, compromise between 
oligarchy and democracy at, 98 , 
population of, 27 
Taxiarchs, 206, 213, 216 
Tegea, built, 288, population of, 
28 , struggle against Sparta, 289 
Telemachus, 40, 43, 50, 55 / , 57 
Temenos, 42, 47 

Teos, magistrates of, 90, 91, 92 
Tetracomia, 18 
Tetrapolis, 18 
Thales, 21 
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Thasos, 77, 359 
Theagenes, 113, 115 
Thebes, and congress of Athens, 
374, and Sparta, 362, area of, 
25, number of active citizens 
at, 78, 82, population of, 27 
qualifications for magistrates m, 
77 / , struggles of confederate 
cities against, 31 
Thelidse, 14 
Therms, 7 / , 49, 135 
Themistes, 7/ , 41, 48, 106, 135 
Thermstes (dues levied by Homeric 
king), 42, 47, 49 

Themistocles, 171, 206, 210, 258, 
266, 269, 287, 339 / 

Theognis, 67, 105 
Theopompus, 64 
Theonc fund, 339, 340 
Theoroi, 198 
Thera, 25, 360 
Theramenes, 76, 79, 83, 202 
Therapontes, 43 , 59 

Thersites, 53 
Thesmoi, 135, 136 
Thesmothetai, 93, 119, 136, 166, 
167, 179, 221, 222, 228, 242 
Thespiae, 78, 364 
Thessaly, 10, 70/, 101, 119 
Thetes, 34, 36, 100, 104, 120, 121, 
124, 127, 130, 131, 211, 343 
Thtasoi, 15/, 23, 24, 118, 309 
Thibron, 312 

Thisbe, number of acti\e citizens 
at, 78 

Thoiadae, 14 
Tholos, 46, 50 
Tholos, the, 51, 187 
Thraikidae, 14 
Thrasybulus, 110, 111, 115 
Thucydides, and Panhellemc unity, 
353, funeral oration of, 140 ff , 
on Antiphon, 255, on Athenian 
constitution, 129 /, 161, 174, 
on cause of tyranny, 109, on 
civil wars, 105, on democracy, 
144, 202, 205, on past history 
of Greece, 19 , references to, 269, 
307 

Timocracy, at Athens, 79, Aris- 
totle on, 95 
Timotheus, 345, 386 
Ttmoucheion, 90 
Ttmouchoi, 73 / , 89, 90 
Tiryns, 9, 11 

Tombs, bee-hi\e (Tkolm), 9 


Treaties, definite duration assigned 
to, 265, ephemeral nature of, 
265 , protecting aliens, 266 ff 
Tribes, Cleisthenes’ system of, 
122 / , division of cities into, 24 
Tncomia, 18 

Trierarchy, 130, 342, 346 / 
Tneropotoi, 189 
Troad, 13 

Trojans, Assembly of, 55 
Trojan War, position of heralds 
in, 44 
Troy, 51 
Tylissus, 267 

T^anny, benefits expected from, 
386, building and, 113 / , 
Cleon on, 31, connection with 
increasing wealth, 109 / , elec- 
tive, 107 / , nature of, 108 ff , 
policy of, 111 ff , return of, 385 , 
short duration of, 115 / 

Ulysses, 19, 34, 38, 39, 43, 44, 
47, 50, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 61 
Unity, attainment of, 379 ff , 
estimate of value of, 382 ff , 
movement towards, 352 ff 
Usury, 103 / 

Vasiliki, 9 
Villages, 23, 33 / 

War, customs regulating, 263 ff , 
influence of religion on, 265, 
part played by heralds in, 26 / , 
264, treatment of prisoners of, 
264 

Xantippus, 171 

Xenophon, Anabasis of, 307, as 
portrait painter, 308, life of, 
326 , on Athenian army, 350 / , 
on beneficent tyrant, 386, on 
cmc oath, 132, on election by 
lot, 212, on treatment of magis- 
trates, 229, reference to Hel- 
lemca, 307, 384 

Xenophon (Pseudo), criticism of 
democracy, 144 / , inauspicious 
days, 154 note 
Xerxes, 70 

Zaleucos, code of, 105 
Zela, 389 

Zeugitai, 120, 121, 124, 127, 130, 
131, 212, 343 
Zeus Phratnos, 17 
Zeuxis, 304 
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